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EITGLISH ORAMMAIU 



I. OP THE NOUN. 

a. WiNit is your name t 
. What is4be name of tha town in which you live t 
Q. What does the word noun mean T 

Ant. The word noun means name. 

Q, What, then, may your name be eaUed f 

1, A NOUN, 

Q. What may all names be called 1 

2. Nouns. 

Q. BotUm is the name of a place t is Bmlom a ■ooi f aad if se, why t 

3. Boston is a noun, because it is a name. 

Q. JFfiMlfonis thenameof arivert is£iiMlf(manoun,aodwfayf 

Q. Bo<A is the name of something^ to read in i is book a noun, and why t 

<l« Will you now inform me vrhat a noun is 1 

4. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing 

(^. Will you mention two nouns the names of persons ? two, the nsoMi 
of thmss ? two, the names of different places 7 

Q. Will you tell me which words are the nouns in the fellowiag senlenoai. 
as I read them to you T 

''Thomas and Joseph are in the house." 

** The horse and cow are in the lot." 

'* The hawk and the eagle, have flown to the mountain*' ^ 

*< Trees, com, potatoes and apples grow in the fidds." 

II. NUMBER- 

Q. Wbal is the meaning of the word number; as, ''The number ef bui^ 
tons on your coai^' T 

5. Number means a sum that may be counted. 

Q. What does the word singular mean 1 

6. It means one. 

Q, When, then, I speak of one things only, as chair, what number Is it 1 

7. Singular number. 

Q. What, then, does the singular number of nouns denote t 

d. The siogular number denotes but one thing. 
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Q Of what number to book, and why ? ** 

9. Book is of the singular number, because it means 
but one. 

Q. Of what number is cAotr, and why 7 
Q. What does the word plural mean 7 

10. It means more than one. 

Q. Of what number is hmpSf and why 7 

1 1 . Lamps is of the piural number, because it means 
more than one. 

Q. Of what number is inkstand, and why 7 

Q. By adding m to dove, we have davea, «nd es to box, w« have boxet 
How, th^is the plural number of nouns usually formed 7 

12. By adding « or 65 to the singular. 

Q. Will you spell the plural of ounce? glass? window? theatre f anUci^ 
dent ? ehtrch ? lahyrinth ? 

Q. How many numbers do nouns appear to have, and what are they f 

13. Two, the singular ana plural 

Q. Vnxi you name a noun of the singular number f one of tht pbnl 
mimber7 



III. GENDER. 

Q. What does the wbrd ^eiuier mean 7 

14. Gender signifies sex. 

Q. What does tlie word masculine mean 7 

15. It means male. 

Q. John is the name of a male : of what gender or sex, then^ is Jbhnt 

16. Of the masculine or male gender. '\ 

Q. What nouns, then, are ssud to be of the mascnlme gender? 

17. The names of males. 

Q. What gender, then, is man, and why 7 

18.- Man is of the masculine gender, because it is 
the name of a male. 

Q. Of what gender is uncle, and why 7 father ? why 7 
Q. What ^ioes/enanine mean 7 

^9. It means yemafe. 

Q. Susan is the name of a female : of what gender, then, is BuMant 

20. Of the feminine gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, are said to be of the feminine gmder f 

21 The names of females. 

Q. What gender is woman, and why ? 

22. Woman is of the feminine gender, because it is 
jie name of a female. 

Q. Of what gender is aunt, and why 7 daughter? why 7 
Q. What does the word netUer mean 7 

23. It means neither. 

Q. Chair is the name neither of a male nor a female : what gender^ thea 
may it properly be called 7 

24. Neuter gender. 

Q. What nouns, %en, may be said to be of the neuter gender f 



NOUNS. • 

25. The names of objects that are neither males not 

females. 

Q. Of what gender is inAttandf and why f 

26. Neuter gender, because it is the name neithoi 
of a male nor female. 

Q. Of what gender is bettdi T why f chair f wbyt 

Q. Pocrent, you know, is the name either of father or mother, that is, it ii 
a name common to both : of what gender, then, shall we call such nouni a 
patent, bird f &.c.t 

27. Common gender. 

Q, What nouns, then, may be said to be of the common gender 7 

28. The names of such animals as may be either 
males or females. 

Q. Of what gender is she^, and why ? 

29. Sheqif is of the common gender, because it is 
the name either of a male or female. 

Q. Of what gender is robinf and why t 

Q. How many genders do noons appear to haTe, and what are they f 

30. Foui^-^the masculine, the feminine, the neuter, 
tfnd the common. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the masculine gender t one of the feminine f 
ene of the neuter 1 one of the common T 

Q. Will you name the gender and nomber of each noun in the 
sentences, as I read them to you ? 

" James and William." " Slate and pencil." 
** John and the girls." ** Women and birds." 



IV. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 

Q. What i« the meaning of the word com mo n: as, "A coimnoii 
Dlainf' T 

31. Commonmeans genercU. 

Q. Althou^ there are a vast many male children in the worid, each oam 
may be called oy the general name of boy : what kind of a noun, then, would 
you call boy 7 

32. A common noun. 

Q. When, then, is a noun called common 7 

33. When it is a general name 

Q. What does the word proper mean 7 

34. It means ^ or particular. 

Q, JohUf you know, is the particular name of a ooy : wnai kmd of a Boai. 
then, may it be called 7 

35. A proper noun. 

Q. When, then, ma^ a noun be called proper 1 

36. When it is a particular name* 

Q. What kind of a noun is Sustm, and why 7 ^ ^ 

37. Susan is a proper noun, because it is a particu- 
lar name. 

Q. What kind of a nnon is Jchn, and why 7 
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Q. IVlut ksad if a noun is rtver, and why T 

38. River is a common noun, because it is a gene 
ral name. 

Q. How many kinds of nouns do there appear to be, and what aie tfaer f 
Q. Whai kind of a noun is girU? Maayf town? New York? Londlmt 

boat? chain? 

Q. Will you now toll me which words are the nouns in the IbUoiwinf sea- 

lencest which are proper, and which common ; aUw their gender and number t 
''Thomas and John." "King and queen." 

*' Susan and Mary." " House and barn.'* 



V. PERSON. 

Q. When a person, in sjieakm^, says, '' I, John, will do it,'' what penoa 
do grammarians call John ? 

39. The first person. 

Q. When, then, is anoun of the first peison 1 

40. When it is the name of the person speaking. 

Q. When I say, '' James, mind your studies,'' uraat person do grammariant 
eall/atnes? 

41. The second person, being the person spoken to. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the second nerson t 

42. Wnen it is the name or the person spoken tOy 
or addressed. 

Q. '' William, James has come.'' What person is WUliam, and why t 

43. Of the second person, because William is spoken 
to. 

Q. When J say. " William, James has come." I am speakmgio WilHani 
about James't uf wnat person, then, is James, ana why t 

44. Of Uie third person, because James was spoken 
of; that is, I was talking about James* 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the third person t 

45. when it is spoken of. 

Q. ** Thomas, Rufiis is m the garden." What person is Thomaet why f 
UBuJtte? why? 

Q. How many persons do nouns appear to have, and what are they f 

46. Three persons — the nrst, second, and third. 

Q. Will you inform me which of the following nouns are proper, wttch 
common ; also their sender, number, and person 7 

" I, James, of Boston." " Boy and girl." 

*< Henry, study your book." '' William and his siMer.* 



VI. CASE. 

Q. We say of an animal, for iiistance a horse, when faeis ftit, thst ''He is 
in a irood case" ; and, when he is lean, that '' He is hi a bad caae" i whal 
therefore, does the word case mean ? 

47. Casg means condition^ statCf &c. 
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Q. Wb€n I Miy, "Charies ttrikes WHUam,'' '' WilUam ftrilut GhndM," 
^u may perceive tiiat the flUUe or condition of Charies in the former ezampl* 
18 quite different from hit; state or condition in the latter: in the one, Chama 
itaruiea} in the otheri he is struck : what, then, is meant by the different casea 
of noons t 

48. The different condition or position they have in 
relation to other words in the same sentence. 

Q. What doet the word noiiMMiffoe meant 

49. JSTominatite means namtng. 

Q. When I say, ** John strikes/' he evideatly does semeihio; i what, then, 
■ay John be called f 

50. An actor or doer. 

Q. Well, then, as the actor or doer is considered the naniing or laadhv 
Boon, in what case is John, when I say, " John strikes'' ? 

51. In the nominative case. 

Q. What, then, is the nominative case of nouns ? 

52. The nominative case is the a^ent or doer 

Q. When I say, ** The dog runs,'' in what case is dag, and why f 

53. Dog is in the nominative case, Decause it is the 
agent, actor, or doer. ^^ 

Q. '' The cat catches mice." In what case is cat. and why t 
Q. When I say, ** Thomas is pursuing the thief,'' what is the dject here 
vUch Thomas is pursuing 1 ^ 

64. Thi^TXmi^ 

Q. What does the word obfectioe mean 7 

55. It means belonging to the object, 

Q. In what case, then, may mief be reckoned, in the phrase, *' Hiomas 
^orsues the thief" t 

56. In the objective case. 

Q. What, then, does the objective case denote T 

57. The objective case denotes the object. 

Q. When I say, <' William whips John,^' in what case is Jchn, aid why f 

' 58. In the objective case, because John is the ob- 
ject. 

Q. What does the word po8s9inve imply ? 

59. Possessiony ownership^ property^ Slc. 

Q. When I say, ** It is John's slate/' I mean to say that John owns the 
slate : in what case, then, shaU^ we reckon JoM* ? 

60. In the possessive case. . 

Q. What, then, does the possessive case of nouns denote T 

61. The possessive case denotes possession, prop- 
erty^ &c. 

Q, When I say, " Peter's knlfe,'^ who owns or possesses the knife 1 
Q. In what casejthen, is Peter's, and why ? 

62. In the possessive case, because Pete^ possesses 
the knife. 

Q. In the example " John's slate," you perceive that JoMt ends m s, with 
a comma before it : what is the comma, and what is the s, called m crammar f 

63. The comma is called an apostrophe, and the s, 
an apostrophic $. 

Q. You also perceive that John** is smgular : how, then, do nouns hi the 
wigular number usually form Uieir possessive case 1 
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64. By taking after them an apostrophe with the 
letter s following it. 

Q. ** On eagles' wings." Here eagles' is plural, and in the possessiv* 
case : bow, then, do nouns in the plural usually lonn thev possessive case? 

65. Simply by taking the apostrophe without the 
addition of s. 

Q. But if the plural noun does not end in «, as, ** men's WDcmu/' horn if 
the possessive case fonned T 

66. As the same case in the singular number is 
fcrmed. 

Q. From the foregoing remarks, how many cases do nouns appear to hw, 
md what are they f 

67. Three — ^the nominatiYe, possessive and objec- 
tive. 

Q. Decline sometimes means to vary the ending* of a wcrdt vAaif thfl% 
do I mean when I ask you to declme a noun T 

68. To tell its different cases or endings. 

Q. Will you declme John f 

69. J^omtnative case^ John. 
Possessive ease^ John's. 
Objective ease, %. J.ohn^ 

Q. Will 3*ou decline boy, in both number^ %*# JftT "^ 

SingtUar. Plural. 

70. ^om. Boy. JVbm. Boys 

Pass. Boy's. Poss. Boys'. 

Obj. Boy. Obj. Boys. 

Q. When I say ** William's coat,'' you perceive that the noun eoai fblowt 
Wi^am's : by wliat is JVUUam*» said to be governed, and why t 

71. By coatf because it follows Wtlliam^s, 

Q. What, then, may be considered a rule for governing the posiewiv 
casef 

RinUB z. 

TTie possessive case is governed by the following 

noun. 

Q. <' William's hat" Is WUHam's a proper or common noun T Wlnr t 

dert 1 
•What 

Q. When we mention the several properties of the different words in 
tences, in the same manner as we have those of WUUam'Sf above, what is the 
eierdse called? 

72. Parsing. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" JohrCs knife J^ 

73. John's is a noun, because it is a name— 'Pboper, be- 
cause it is a particular name — masculine gender ; it is the 
name of a male — third person ; it is i^ken of— singular 

* Refer hack to this number. 



t. What is iU person 9 why t (46.)* Its number 1 why t (8.)* Its sen- 
why? (17.)* Us case t why? (61.)* What noun follows WUUoji^st 
I word, then, governs WUHam^s 7 What is the rule ? 
L When we mention the several properties of the different words in sen- 
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humber; it means but one — ^possessivs case; it iinpliea 
possesskm-^^and it is governed by the noan kntfe^ accord- 
ing to 

Rule I. JTte possessive ccLse is governed hy the following 
noun. 

Kmfe is a noun; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — ^neuter gender; it is neither male nor female— 
THIRD person; itisspokcnof — singular number; it means 
but one. 

07 Let the learner parse the foregoing ^ HU the mode of parsing tk§ 
noun is sofamUiar to him, that he can do iS^eadUt/f without looking m 
the hook. He may then take the following exereues, to&tdk tfre to b§ 
parsed in a stmilar nunnnsr. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

" Peter's cap." " Stephen's coat.' " Brother's knife.'* 
*' John's slate." •« Father's house." " Boys' hatk" 



VII. OP ARTICLES. 

Q. Wlien I say. " Give me a book/' I evidently mean no paiticularbook) 
Imt when I say, ** Gtive me the boolc/' what do 1 mean 1 

74. Some particular book. 

Q. Which are ue words that make this diflfefence in meaning 1 

75. A and the. 

Q, What are these little words called t 

76. Articles. 

Q, What, then, are articles T 

77. Articles are words placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word definUe f 

78. Definite means particular. 

Q. '' Give me the book.'' Here a particolar book it refened lot wkM 
kind of an article, then, shall we call the f 

79. Definite article. 

Q. What, then, is a defimte article 1 

80. It points out what particular thing or things are 
meant. 

Q. The word in, when placed before words, freqaeady ngnlfief not r wlwl 
dien, wUl indefimU mean t * # | 

81. If ot definite. 

Q. When I say. " Give me a knife '^ no pardcolar knift ia ifWilt wkrt 

kind of an article, men, may a be calledf 

82. Indefiinite article. 

Q. Why is H so called? 

83. Because it is not used befote the name of any 
particular person o* thing. 



• 
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fL We say *'m mii^" ''on inkstand/' dec. in preferance to <'« ajpfde,** 
** ainkstandy" &c. i wn^ is this 7 

84. Because it is easier to speak, and also more 
pleasant to the ear. 

Q. What kind of letters do tqipU and wkstctnd begin with T 

85. Vowels. 

Q. In what cases do we use ofi instead of a f 

86. Before words beginning with the vowels a, e, t, 

Q. In speaking^, we say, "a man/' not **<m man^'i when, tbeOydo w« 
ttsea? 

87. -Before word% beginning with consonants. 

Q. Which lettan are consonants ? 

88. All the letters of the alphabet, except the vow- 
els, which are a, e, •', o, «; and also w and y, except 
at the beginning of words, when they are consonants. 

Q. How, then . do a and an differ 7 

89. Only m their use ; a being used before conso- 
nants, and an before vowels : both are called by the 
"same name. 

Q. How many articles do there appear to be, and what art they f 

90. Two— -^ or cm^ and the. 

Q. It is customary to Ay, " a boy,'' not '' a bow^ ; abo. ** an inkstand/' 
Ml '< an iMkitandt^ : of what nomber, then, must the now be, belore whidi 
the indefinite article is placed 7 

91. The singular number. 

Q. Whal, then, is the rate for the indefinite aitide 7 



TTie indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns 

of the singular number. 

Q. We can say, " the boy." and "the bo3rs'' $ osing a noon ekher of the 
smffolar or plural number after the : what, then, is the rule for the dafinile 
article 7 

RUXlS X^m 

The definite wUcle the belongs to nouns in the 
singular or plural number. 

EXERCISES IN PARSINO. 

*'The %." 
tp 92. T%e is an article, a word placed before nodns to 

Emit their meaning — ^d^nite ; it jneaos a particular boy— 
and belongs to bojf, according to 

RvL« UI. 7^ definite asrticU the hdongs to nouns of the 
singular or pbtral mmber. 

Boy is a noun; it is a name — cohhon; it is a general 
name — ^iuscuune gender ; it is the name of a male — third 
PERSON ; it is qpoken oF— and singular nitmber ; it meana 
but one. * 
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EXERCISES IN PARSIKO CONTHOTED. 

••A hand." "An eagle." "The man." " The boys' hats.' 
"A man," "An insect." "The men." "A man's cap 
"Amite." «An acorn." "The boys." " The girls' room, * 
"A month." "An ounce." "The mice." " The lady's box •' 



VIII. OP ADJECnVEa 

(^ Wlien I say, "John is an obedient, industrious, and good boy," I nst 
certam words to describe ^; which aze they ? 

93. Indfutriouif obedient^ and good. 

Qi When 1 say, ** agood man,^ to what word is the dasfrihing wwd jywt 
Joined or added t 

94. To the noun man. 

Q. Whm does the word oi^ectjoe meant* 

95. Joined or added to. 

Q. What, then, shall we call such desciftii^ words as good, oMimi, hk 
dicifHoMff, Aec. T 

96. Adjectives. 

Q. What, than, are a4}ectivef T 

97. Aajectiyes are words joined to nouiiB to describe 
or qualify them. 

Q. "A wise man." Which word is the acB^edve here, and why? 
Q. ** Eufhs is a ffood boy, bat James is a better one.'' How are lluftif 
and James spoken of here f 

98. In comparison with each other. 

Q- Tbtb ac^ectives in the last example are good and better: can you tell 
me iriiich of thiese words denotes a higher degree of ezceUencf than the other f 

99. The word better. 

Q* What di^gieeflf comparison, theai shall we can Aetterf • 

100. Comparative degree. 

Q* What, then, does the comparative d^giee nnply? 

101. A comparifloii betweeii two. 

Q. <<WimamistaD,Tbomaiista]ler,butRaftaistl»taOestboyfeischaeL» 
What &i meam bera b|f «i«Ba< / 

102. Exceeding all in height. 

<2* WhaldioiM the word nvfi'to^ mean? 

103. Exceeding aU; the highest qt lowest degree 

Q. What degree of compariKMi, than, aha! wecallla&fff 

t04 BuperlativQ dogre^ 

Q. What, then, does the sup^ative degree do f ^ 

105. It increases or leswns the poeftive^to the high 
est or lowest degree* 

Q. Whanlsajr/'^aaaais^faodboy,"! makaqpQonffiariaonbftwaea 

him and aqy edier j but nmply attert, in a positive manner, mat James is a 
good hoj. What kind o^a sentence, then, wonld jon ea& dvi t 

106. A positive sentence. 

Q. Of iNteii^giei«f eemDarison, than, shall wacaB#oorff 

107 Tne posttive aeigree* 
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Q. MTtel, tbvi, does Ite poihive degree do 7 

108. It merely describes, without any comparison* 

Q. Will yoa compare great 7 

109. ^^PositivBy great; Comparative^ greater; Su- 
perlative^ greatest.", 

Q. Will you compare toise in the same mamier 7 

Q. IVise and tnreat are words of one syllable : how, then, are the com 
parative and supenative degrees of words of this sort formed t 

110. By adding r or er, st or est, to the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare tmall f high f mean t 
Q. Will you compare ^eouft^ 7 

111. "P««. beautiful; Cmnp, mfre beautiftil; Sup 
most beautiful." 

Q. How many syllables compose the word beautifid t 

112. Three. 

Q. How, then, are words of three, or more syllables than one, umuLy 
compared 7 

113. By placing tn^e and most before the positive. 

Q. Will you m this manner compare indu$trum$t ingemousf dutifiUf 
Q. Will yon compare toiiejby using the words le»i and least 7 

1 14. ^* P§s. wise ; Cmnp. less wise ; Sup. least wise.'' 

Q. MHll you in like manner compare bentoolent 7 dutmguidted 7 dilatory t 
Q. '' Gk>od men. better men, best men." Which adjective here is the posi- 
tive, and why 7 (lOS.) Which the comparative 7 why 7 (101.) Which the 
foperiative7 why 7 (106.) 

Q. Qoodf you perceive, is not compared regularly, like rrtatf beanH/id, 
Ac. ; and since there are many words or this description, I wiU ^ve you a lilt 
of the principal ones, together with others, regularly compared : will you t% 
peat the comparative and superialive degrees, as I name tne positive 7 

115. Positive, ComparaHee. Superlative. 

Good, lietter, Beat. 

Little, Less, Least. 

Much, or many, More, Most. 

Bad, ill, or evU, Worse, Worst. 

^ Near, Nearer, Nearest, or next. 

Old, Older, Oldest, or eldest 

Late, Later, Latest, or last. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many degrees of comparison do there appear 
to be, and what are i&y 7 

116. Three— the positive, comparative, and super- 
lative. 

Q. A<gectives, you recollect, describe nouiis i to what, then, do they nata 
laHybeloDgt , 



idjecttves belong to the nouns which they describe 

EXERCISES IN PARSINO. 

" A wiser chiW 

117. il is an article, a word placed before noons to limit 
their meaning — ^indsfwite ; it means no particular child-^ 
and belongs to child, agreeably to 

RuLB II. Tht ind^mU article a iir an behi^e to iiMOif 
ff the sbiguhar number. 
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Wiser is an adieotive, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — "Poa. wise ; Cosip. wiser ; Sup. wiscst"-*niade 
in the comparative degree — and belongs to child, by 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which they db^ 
scribe. 

Child is a noun ; it is a name— <;ommon ; it Ib a general 
name— COMMON gender ; it may be either male or female-^ 
THIRD person ; it is spoken o^and singular number ; it 
means but one* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 2. 3. 

^ A dutiM son.** <« An ugly child." << The base man*'' 
«< An idle boy." « An irksome task." *• The whiter cloth " 
« A foolish son." « A mild reply." « The milder weather." 

4. 5. 

•The greatest man." "The more (1) benevolent citizen." 

i^The wisest prince." *< The most (1) suitable methods" 

I'The noblest man." <«The least (1) distrustful friend." 

6. 7. 

** A large, convenient, and " The last choice." 

(1) airy habitation." « The best man." 
*< The mtedigent, industri- ^ The nearest relations." 

ous, obedient, and(l) ** Johnson's (2) large dictionary." 
docile scholar." " Murray's small grammar " 




IX. OP PRONOUNS. 

Q. When I say, " John goes to sdiool, John leems fdst, and John will ex« 
Ckt\" how can I speak so as to avoid repeating JoAn so often 7 

118. By using the word he in its place ; thus, ^' John 
goes to school, he learns fast, and he will excel." 

Q. What little word, then, may stand for John f 

119. He. 

Q. What does the word pronoun mean ? 

120. Standing fory or instead of, a noun. 

Q. What, then, shall we call the word he, above T 

121. A PRONOUN. 

Q. What, then, is a pronoun 7 

132. A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid 
a repetition of the same word. 

Q. When James says, ** I moQ study/' you perceive that / stands For (he 
person speaking: what person, then, is it 7 (39.) 

Q. When Isay, " James, you must study," the Word you evidently is ap- 
plied to JameSf who is spoken to : what person, then, ought you to be t 

123. The second person. 

1. To be omitted in parsing. 2. JoJinson*s is governed by dicHonary, bf 
Rule I. 

a» 
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Q, When I say, '' He (meaaiog^ William; should leam," wba penon oQgk 
kM to be, and why 7 

. 124. The third person; because it stands in the 
place of a noun which is spoken of. 

Q. If / invariably stands for the first person, you for the second^ and At 
fot the third, how can we tell the different persons of pronouns 7 

125. By the pronouns themselves. 

Q. Wlat have these pronoons been called from tUs dictmstaiiee t 

126. Personal pronouns. 

tdr* I will now five you a list of all the personal pronoons, which yea mill 
f rst examine carefully, and then answer such questions on them as may b« 
asked you. 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN& 

FIRST PERSON. 

127. Sing. Phir. 
Norn. I. We. 

Pass. My or mine. Ours or our. 

Obf. Me. Us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Sing. Pbtr. 

Nom. Thou or you. Ye or you 

Poss Thine or thy, yours or your. Yours or your. 

Obj. Thee or you. You. 

THIRD PERSON MASCULINE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. He. They. 

Poss. His. Theirs or their 

Obj. Him. Them. 

TUIRD PERSON FEMININE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. She. They. 

Poss. Hers or her. Theirs or their. 

Obf. Her. Them. 

THIRD PERSON NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. It They. 

Poss. Its. Theirs or their. 

Obf. It. Them. 

Q. Will you decline I in both numbers 7 tftou or you 7 he? skef Ut 

Q. In what person, number, and case is 77 wef my? mine? our orourti 
wte? us? thou? yt? his? they? them? 

Q, In what gender, person, number, and case is^7 «Ae/ it? hist hen t 
her? him? 

Q. How many numbers do pronouns appear to have, and what are they 7 

128. Two— the singular and plural. 

Q. |{ow many cases, and what are they 7 

129. Three — the nominative, the possessive nxid the 
cbjectivo. 
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Q. How BMUsy persons f 

130. Three — the first, second, and third. 

Q, How many genders ? 

131. Three-^the masculine, feminine, and neuter* 

Q. How many pronouns are there in all, of the first person 1 
Q. How many of the second^ and how many of the third ? 
Q. The pronouns of the nommaiive ease, singular, are called leading pr» 
nouns : how many of these are there 1 

133. Five — I^ thou or youy Ae, she^ it. 

Q. Whv are not the possessive and objective cases of the singular and 
plural numbers, also the nominatives plural, reckoned in the number of Iht 
leading pronouns 1 

134. Because they are all considered as variations 
of the nominative singular. 

Q. To which of the pronouns is it customary to i4;>ply gender T 

135. To the third person singular, ne, ahe^it. 

Q. Why are not the first and second persons each made always to repre* 
sent a different gender 7 

136. The first and second persons being always 
present, their genders are supposed to be known. 

Q. If, as we have seen, pronouns stand for nouns, what gender, number, 
and person ought they to have 7 

137. The same as the nouns for which they stand. 

Q. What, then, may be considered a rule for the agreement of the pro* 
nouns? 



Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which 
they standi in gender^ number^ and person. 

QUESTIONS ON PARSING. 

Q. How many difierent sorts of words have we now found, and what are 
Iheyt 

138. Four — the Noun, the Article, the AnJECTrvM, 
and the Pronoun. 

Q. The word partf you know, means dwuion; and speech, the power oj 
using words, or language : what, therefore, shall we call tnese grand divisiona 
of words 7 

139. Parts of Speech. 

Q. When, then, I ask you ^at pari of speech boy is, for instance, wbM 
io you understand me to mean 7 

140. The same as to ask me whether bay is a noun 
or not. 

Q, What part of speech, then, is H^iamf and why 7 (56.) 

1. " He went to school." 

2. "She went to her task." 

3. " William went to his play." 

4. "John returned from his school." 

5. ** I request you to mind your studies." 

6. " The book was mine, but now it is yours." 

Q. Will you name the pronouns in the six foregoing examples 7 
Q. How many are there m all I 

Q. What is the gender, number, and person of those in the first 7 sceoad . 
? fourth? fiAbT sixUi7 
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Q. What is theeender of Mr, in the fourth Mnlence 7 ivhy 1 (Idt.) Its 
number 7 why? (ISX) Itn person 7 why 7 (137.) Its case 7 why 1 (61.) 

Q, Will you name the nouns in the nrst sentence 7 in the second i third f 
kvikl fifthl sixth7 



X. OF THE VERB. 

Q. When I say, "James strikes William/' which word tells what James 
4ioes7 

141. Strikes. 

Q. The word verb means vtord; and as tlie words in all sentences, vHiich 
mA what the nouns do, are the principal ones, what shall such words be called f 

142. Verbs. 

Q. If, in the phrase " William strikes James," we leave out the word 
strikes, you perceive at once that the sense is destroyed : what reason, then, 
can you give, for calling some words in a sentence verbs, and odiers by a dif- 
ferent name 7 

143. The words which we call verbs are tne most 
important. 

Q. '^ William studies his lesson." Which word is the velt> here, and 
why7 

144. Studiesy because it tells what William does. 

Q. When I say, " John dances," which word is the verb, and why t 
Q. When I say, " James strikes John," which word shows that an action 
is performed 7 

145. Strikes. 

Q. What kind of a verb, then, shall we call strikes f 

. 146. An active verb. 

Q. What kind of a verb is walks, in this sentence, "John walks," and 
why 7 

147. Walks is an active verb, because it expresses 
action. 

Q. '' He beat WUliam." Which word here is the verb 7 Is WilHcm an 
agent or an object 7 

148. An object. 

Q. When 1 say, " The child walks," itoJks, it is true, is an active verb, 
but it has no noun after it for an object, as beat has, in the phrase above : nei- 
ther can we supply one ; for we cannot say, '* The child walks" any thing i 
^at, therefore, is to be inferred from this fact, in regard to the nature of ao» 
tive verbs 7 

149. That some active verbs will take nouns after 
them for objects, and others will not. 

Q. We \n\\ next notice this difference. The term transitive means muf- 
ing over; and when I sav, " William whips Charles," the verb wk^ maw» 
that the action which William peribrms, passes over to Charles as tM object 
What kind of a verb, then, shall we call whips 7 

160. An active-transitive verb. 

Q. What, then, is an active-transitive verb 7 

151. It is one that either has, or may have, an ob* 
ject after it. 

Q. Walks, we found, uould not take an object aft«r it; and, as 
fSM means not passing over what shall «^ call such verbs as waik$ * 



i52. Aciive-ititransitive verbs. 

Q. What, then, is an activ^intransitive veri> ? 

1 53. An active-intransitive verb is one that expresses 
action^ but will not take an object after it. 

Q. When I sdy. '' He eaU it/' ** He beats him/' we inmediaftely dete^ 
mine that beats and eats are active-transitive verbs, by the olnects after Uicnn i 
how, then, may transitive and intransitive verbs 1>e distinguisned ? 

154. When we can place him or it eSler any active 
verb, and make sense, it is transitive ; otherwise, it is 
intransitive. 

Q. '^ James remains at homo'iwtleifipii tt hDiiie««4i at htaan," Which 
words are the verbs here ? 

155. Remains^ sleeps^ and is. 

~Q. These verbs do not imply action, like strikes , beats, d&c. i what do they 
liiply? 

156. Existence^ resty or beings in a certain state. 

Q. These verbs, and others of similar character, have been called neutet 
(signifying neither) by grammarians, because they are neither active nor pas» 
4ve. On a fatnre oc<»sion, I w31 make you fully acquainted With a pasirive 
verb. It is sufficient for our present purpose, that you perceiTe the raafon of 
the name of the neuter verb. What is a neuter verb f 

157. A neuter verb is one that simply implies being 
or existence in a certain state. 

Q. Will you inform me now, in general terms, what is a cortect definitioB 
•f a ^-erb ? 

158. A verb is a word which signifies actioit or 

BEING. 

Q. >When I say, " I strike," in what number and pttscm is strike, and why f 

159. Strike is of the first person singular, Decause 
its agent, /, is of this person and number. 

Q, Hence you may perceive, that verbs, m themselves cMisidered, do nol 
have person and numl)er : why, then, are they said to have these ptoperties al 

160. On account of the connection which they have 
mth their agents or nominatives. 

Q. We say, "I write,'* and "He writes"; hence you perceive that the 
ending of the verb varies, as its agent or nominative varies : whatylliiBa, ^R^ 
be the rule Sot the nominative easel 



T%e nominative case governs the verb in number 

andperson. 

Q. If the nondnative case |;T>vems the verb in number and person, m whai 
lespect nwst the verb agree with its nominative case 1 



A verb must agree toith its nominative case in 

number and person. 

Q, When I say, "James beats him," the f>ronoun Atm is the ol^ect of 
the action denoted hybeatSf and is, therefore, m the cbjecdve case i what, 
then, will be a good rule (or the objective case alter active verbs 7 



ActiviS'-iransitive "verb? govern the obf^ctivt ease. 
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Q. I will DOW give >oa the ditfereiK endings of the veib Ume, in iU dSfltowK 
•itmbers and penons. Will you repeat tbeon i 

Singular. PltaraL 

161. First person^ I love. First pers<nif We love. 

Second person^ Youlcnro. Second person^ You love. 
Third person^ He loves. Third person^ They love 
Q. Will you repeat the variations of am f 

Singular, Plural. 

163. 1 Pers. I am. 1 Pers. We arc. 

^Pers. You are. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. He is. SPers. They are. 

Q. Will you repeat, in the same manner, the variations of hate t duht f rtcd i 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

'^ 1 study my lessonJ*^ 

163. / is a PRONOUN, a word used instead of a noun — peii* 
80NAL ; it always denotes the same person, (the first) — fibbi 
person; it denotes the speaker — singular number; it 
means but one — " Nom. I ' — made in the nominative case 
to study, according to 

Rule YI. The nominative ctzse governs the verb m nuntF 
her and person. 

Study is a verb ; it expresses action — TRANaiTivB i it ad- 
mits an object after it — "1 Pers. I study "---made in the 
nRST PERSON — ^SINGULAR NUMBER, becauso Jts Dominative J 
is» with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

My is a pronoun, a word used for a noan— personal ; it 
always represents the same person — ^firat person ; it repre* 
.!«ntsthe person speaking — "Nom. I: Poss, my, or mine"— 
made in the possessive case — and governed by the noun 
lesson, according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. - 

Lesson is a noun— common ; h is a general name — ^neu- 
ter GENDER ; it is neither male nor female — third person ; 
it is spoken oF-^^ingular number ; it means but one — and 
in the objective case ; it is the object of the verb studff 
and governed by it, according to 

Rule VIII. Aetive^ransiiive verbs govern the obfecHve 
case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSINQ COXTriNUKD. 

Transitive Verbs. 
I lament my fate." ** He found a dollar.'' 

You regard your friends.'' ** She attends the schooL" 

Wc desire your improvement** ** It retards the work." 
We love our childiBn.** "' They shun vice." 

You make a knifb*" ** Ye derive eomibrt'' 
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3. 

• 1 love him.** " She forsook yon.*' 

** I lament her.*' ** They annoy me." 

** You assist them." " We took it." 

«* He struck her." " She relieved us.* 

" John reads his hook^ 
His }s a PRONOUN, a word used instead of a noun — ^pea 
soNAL ; it uniformly stands for the same person — ^masculini 

GENDER, THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, beCaUBO the 

noun John is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule V. Pronouns must agree with the nouns for wUck 

they stand, in gender, number, and person, 

•• ^0171. he ; Poss. his" — ^made in the possessive cawb— 

and governed bv the noun book^ according to 

Rule I. Tat possessive case is governed by thefoUomng 

n&un. 

9^ The remaioins wordt, hook, retub, and JWbi, are paraod aa bafiiea. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

3. 

« Mary studies her lesson." " Virtue rewards its followers." 

<^ The fifirls love their books." ^A disobedient son grieves hifl 
" Good children mind their parents." 

parents." << The intemperate man loves liis 
" Sin deceives its votaries." dram." 

9^ In parsing personal pronouns, we do not apply Role V. unlets the noans* for 
which they stand are expressed. 

IntransUive Verbs, 
4 
"IwalL" "You smile." " John swuns." 

« James runs." « They wink." « Birds fly." 

•* William hops.* • "Wedance.** "Lions roar." 

AVtrfcr Verbs. 
" WUliam is (1.) discreet" (2.) « John's wife is fortunate." 
" James is happy." " John's brother is unhappy." 

" He was studious." " The eagle's flight was sudden." 

" He became intemperate." " The scholar's duty is plain." 
•• Thou art wise." ^ The j udge's pay b sufficient." 



XI. INDICATIVE MOOD— TENSE. 

Q. When James says, ** I will learn/' he evidently means, by bis maonct 
of speakinff , to express his intention to learn ; but when he says, ^* I can leam," 
what does he mean T 

(1.) Is IS 9. VEkiB^ it implies bein?—- neuter ; it is neither active nor pas* 
give, but expresses bem^, merely—" Tpers, I am ; 2 pers. You are ; Spers. lie, 
or William is " — made m the third person, singular, because William, iti 
nominative, is, and agrees with IVilUam, according to 

RuLS VII. At^itnnutar^xewithiUnominoUivecaseinfttimberandferwom 

(1.) Uitcreet belongs to IViUiam, by Rule IV 
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165. That be lias the abUUy to learn 

Q. What doei the word flionf mean? 

166. Mood means manner, 

Q* Wh^then, doa ihe mood of Tcrbt denote T 

167. The different manner of representing actions 

Q. Whatdoeidwwofdnd&afMmcaof 

168. Declaring or showing. 

a. When I nj, 'HTiUiam has studied" I dedareaone fivt: invto 
noody tbea, sfaaO we daas Aof studiedf 

169. In the indicatiye mood. 

Q. When I lay, <' Has Wmiam studied r' the onlj difecBce between tUs 
phnse and the fonjpnn^ consisu in a change in the older of the words, ao at 
lo show thai a quesuon u asked : in what mood, then, shaU we cal Aa« WU 
HoM ttudied? 

170. Indicative mood. 

Q. What, tben^ is the indicative mood used for? 

^ 171. The mdicative mood is used for asserting, in* 
Seating or declaring a thing, or asking a question. 

Q. Inwhatmoodis<<Tbeydosing'^T Why? (171.) 
Q. What does the word ienae mean 7 

172. Tense means time* 

Q. What does ^Treseitf mean? 

173. Present means now, 

Q. When I say, "The bird sings,'' I mean that the bird sings nowi m 
what tense, then, is rings ? 

174. In the present tense. 

• Q. What, then, is the present tense used for ? 

175. The present tense is used to express what is 
now taking place. 

Q. In what tense is « The dog runs" ? Why ? (176.) 
Q* "James wrote/' ''James has written." These phrases denote what 
b past : in what tense are they ? 

176. In the past tense. 

Q. AVhat does tlic wordy?4itre mean ; as, " At some future time" ? 

, 177. Future means yet to come. 

Q. In what tense are the phrases, " I will come," ** I shall have come" f 

178. In the future tense. 

Q. How many grand divisions of time do there appear to he> and wliai 
are tliey 7 

179. Three — the present, past, and future. 

Q. When I say, " John wrote," is the action here spoken of past and 
Bnisbed 7 

180. It is. 

Q. What does imperfert mean ? 

181. Unfinished or incomplete* 

Q. " John waa writing when I saw him." This denotes an action on 
finished in past time, and corresponds with what is usually denominated in 
Latin the imperfect tense : hence the origin of the name selected by English 
grammarians to denote action past and finished ; a term not all significant of 
an action finished in post time : what, then, does the imperfect tense express ? 

182. The imperfect tense expresses what took place 
in past time, however distant 

Q *• Peter wrote yesterday, and has written U>-day. Here both acts of 
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writing, are past and finished ) but whidi has more immediate reference to tlie 
present time t 

183. Has written. 

Q. To distinguish this toise from the imperfect, grammarians have called 
it the perfect tense : what, then, will the perfect tense express Y 

184. The perfect tense expresses what has taken 
place, and also conveys an allusion tb the present 
time. 

Q. ''James had read before I wrote.'' Here, both ads are past and 
Snishcd ; but which took place first ? 

185. The act of reading. 

Q. What does the word pluperfect mean ? 

1 86. More than the perfect. 

Q, What tense, then, shall we call *' James had read ?'* 

187. The pluperfect tense. 

Q. What, then, docs ilie pluperfect tense express T 

188. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken 
place at or before some past time mentioned. 

Q. i* John will come." Tliis, you know, i»'as called the Aiture tense i cai 
Tou tell me why t 

189. Because it implies time to come. 

Q. What, then, does tlie future tense express 7 

190. The future tense expresses what will take 
place hereafter. 

Q. '' I shall have learned my lesson by noon/' Here, an action is to take 
place at a future time specified or mentioned ^ and since we already have one 
future tense, we will call Uiat Uie first, and this the second future tense : iniiaty 
then, will the second future tense express 7 

191. The second future expresses what will nave 
taken place at or before some future time mentioned 

Q. What does synopsis mean 7 

192. A concise and general view. 

Q. I will now present you with a synopsis of all tlie diflTerent leoies, ilhu 
t<:ated by die verb Uam : will you repeat it 7 

8TNOPSIS. 

193. Prts, fensty I learfi, or do learn. 
Imp. iensej I letwied, or did learn. 
Ferf. tense, I have learned. 
Plup. tensej I had learned. 
Ist Ful. tense^ I shall' or will learn. 
2d Ful. tense, I shall have learned. 

dJ* You shall next have the difi*erent variations of the foregoing verb, 
each teirse ef the indicative mood : these I wish you to study very earaluily 
tfiat you may be able to answer the questions which will then M tsked yon 

194. To ham. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
TRCSENT TEN8E. 
Singular. Plwrtd. 

1 Ter$. I learn. 1 Pers, We lean. 

2 Ftrs. You learn. 2 Pers. You learn. 

3 Pert. He she, or it loams. 3 Pers. Thoy learn. 

3 



A 
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When we wish to express energy or positiveness, thus- 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I do learn. 1. We do learn. 

2. Ton do learn. 2. You do learn. 

3. He does fearn. 3. They do feam. 

IMPEBFECT TENSE. '^ 
Singular, Plural. 

J. I learned. 1. We learned. 

i,. Ton learned. ^ 3. Tou learned. 

S. He learned. S. They learned. 

Singular ^ Plural. 

1. I did learn. 1. We did loam. 

2. Tou did learn. 2. You did learn. 

3. He did learn. 3. They did learn 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, Pharal, 

1. I have learned. 1. We have learned. 

2. Tou have learned. 2. You have learned. 

3. He has learned. 3. They have learned 

PLUPERFECT TENSE, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had learned. 1. We had learned. 

2. Tou had learned. 2. Tou had learned. 

3. .fie had learned. 3. They had learned. 

FIRST FVTURB TENSE. 
Sm^tdar. " Plural. 

1. I shalf or will learn. 1. We shall or will learn. 

2. Tou shall or will learn. 2. Ton shall or will learn. 

3. He shall or will learn. 3. They shall or will learn. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have learned. 1. We shall have learned.. 

2; Tou will have learned 2. Tou will have learned. 

3. He will have learned. 9. They will have learned. 

*«* For the benefit of those who <AooSe to retain the second person singe 
br, as given in former (realises, the fiaUowmg synopsis is inserted. 

SYNOPSIS. 

195. 2<f Pars, Sing, Pres. Thou leamest, or dost learn. 
fid Pers* Sing, Imp, Thou leainedst, or didst leaxn. 
2rf Pers* Sing, Per/, Thou hast learned. 

2d PerS' Sing, Plim. Thou hadst learned. 
fid Ptr8» Sing, 1st rSd, Thou shalt er wilt learn. 
fid Per8> Sing, 2d Ful, Thou wilt have learned. 

Q. In what mood is " I learn'' 7 Why 7 jlTl.) In what tense 7 Why 7 
(175.) In what mood and tense is ''He leaiW7 ''We learn'' 7 "I did 
leani^'7 "1 have learned" 7 "I had leamevY'? " I shall or will learn" 7 
" I shall have learned" 7 

Q. In what person and number is "I IeaiV'7 "Tou learn" 7 "We 
|BBni"7 "Theyhadleamea"7 "He shall lean VM "Wehadkamed"7 

Q. What does the word jucnliarv mean 7 

196. Auxilidry means hdptng. 
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Q. In Um phnun, *'I will m^/^ wiU, you pero«lv«, m lued to help 
fbfm the future tense of W»&gf ; wUl is, therefore, called an auxiliary verb, and 
tlie verb tinff is reckokied tEe principu verb i wnat, then, ore auxiliary verbs 7 

197. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which 
are formed the different tenses, moods, &c. of the 
principal verbs. 

Q. The anxiliajry verbs are not unirequeatly d«noBtnaled tlie signs of the 
lenses, because eacn tense has, in g&aeni, an auxiliary peculiar to itsetft 
what, theo, is the sign of the second future 7 

198. ShaU or vnll have. 

Q. Whai is the sign of the first future ? 

199. Shall or will. 

Q. What is the sign of the phiperfect? 

200. Had. 

Q. What ji the sign of the perfect T 

201. Have. 

Q. What is the sign of the unperfeci f 

202. Did. 

Q. We can say, " I did strike yesterday," or, " I struck yesterday" ? how, 
then, can we tell when a verb is in the impmect tense without the sign did f 

203. If we can place yesterday after the verb, and 
make sense, it is in the imperfect tense. 

Q. What is the sign of the present tense 7 

204. Do^ or the first form of the verb. 

Q. From the /oregoing, how many tenses does the indicative mood appMtr 
to have, and what are they 7 

205. Six — ^the present, the imperfect, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, the first and second future tenses. 

EXEBCIBES IN PARSING. 

" TTiey have^arrived.^^ 

206. 7^y is a pronoun, a word used instead ot a noun-~ 
personal; it always represents the same person — third 
PERSON ; it denotes the persons spoken of — plural ; it 
means more than one — '* Nem. he ; Poss, hia ; Obf, him. 
Plural. Nom, they" — ^made in the nominative casb to 
have arrived, according to 

Rule VI. The nominative cetse governs the verb. 

Have arrived is a verb, a word that im|dies action or 
being — active ; it implies action — ^intransitive ; it dees 
not admit of an object — ^indicativb uood ; it simply indi- 
ates or declares a thing — ^perfect tbncib; it eiqpressed 
vhat has just taken place — *^ 1. I have arrired ; % You 
have arrived ; 3. He has arrived. Plural, 1. We have ar- 
rived ; 2. You have arrived ; 3. They have arrived"— nnade 
in the third person plural, because its nominative Hiey is, 
and agrees with it, according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its vfiminaiive case in 
number and person. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 

" They liad come." " The sun has nsen." 

^ We did go." « Dogs wiU fight" 

" The birid will return." " Lions will roar." 

2. 
" James loves William," " Columbus discovered America." 

*< Susan beats him." ^ Piety promotes our happiness.** 

** I have beaten them." " He will learn his lesson." 

^ She had beaten us." . << John did make great progress." 

* You shall assist him." " They do study Uieir lessons." 

•* It did disturb me." " Boys love sport" 

3. 
^ Do I disturb you ?" " Shall I expect your assist- 

^ Did they learn their lessons ?" ance ?" 

** Have they recited ?" " Will a virtuous citizen commit 

" Does the mstructer teach us ?" such (1.) acts ?" 

" Had he dismissed him ?" " Have you found your kwfe ?• 

^ K 

XII. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Q. What does " He may write" imply ? 

207. Permission or liberty to write. * *^ 

Q. What does " He must write" imply 1 

208. Necessity of writing. 

Q. What does " He can write" im^ T 

209. Power or ability to write. « 

Q. What does " He should write" unply f 

210. Duty or obligation to write. 

Q. What does " He would write" imply 7 

211. Will or inclination to write. 

Q. What does the word poterOial mean 7 

212. Aile^ or powerful. 

Q. In what mood, then, do grammarians reckon can kam, may wnUf and 
■Uo rtust vrrittf should vyriUf &c. 7 

213. In the potential mood. 

Q. Why are all these different forms of representing actions considered ie 
be in the potential mood, a name, as we have seen, peculiar only to that form 
of the verb which implies power 7 

214. To prevent multiplying moods to a great and 
almost numberless extent. 

Q. What, then, does the potential mood imply 7 / 

215. The potential mood implies possibility, liberty, 
power, will, obligation, or necessity. 

Q. What are the signs of this mood 7 

216. May y early must, mi^htjCouMyWotdd^ and should. 

Q. What does the word eor^ugatum mean 7 

(1\) Adjective. 
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217; Uniting, combining, ot joining together, • 

Q. You recollect that, in varying the verb, we Joined the pronouns with it 
Itence ihis exercise is called conjugation : what, then, do you understoud by 
tlie conjugation of a verb 7 

218. The conjugation of a verb is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several moods, tenses, 
numbers and persons. 

219. Conjugation of the verb Learn. 
PdTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must learn. 1. We may, can, or must learn. 

2. You may, can, or must learn. 2. You may, can, or must learn. 
8. He may, can, or must learn. 3. They may, can, or must learn. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singtilar. Phiral, 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We misht, could, would, or 

should learn. should learn. 

2. You miffht, could, would, or 2. You mi^ht, could, would, or 

should learn. should learn. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should learn. should Idam. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or mast haye 

learned. learned. 

2. You may, can, or must have 2. You may, can, or must harv 

learned. learned. 

3. He may, can, or must have .3, They may, can, or must hav* 

learned. ^ learned. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might,^ould, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. * 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

8 He" might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 
should have learned. should have learned. 

Synopsis of the Second Person Singular, with Thou. 

220. 

Pres. Thou mayst, canst, or must leam. 

Imp, Thou xnightst, couldst, wouldst, or shooldst learn. 

Perf, Thou mayst, canst, or must have learned. 

Plup. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have learned. 

Q. In what mood is " I may leam" T Why ? (215. .• 

Q. VV^ill you repeat the synopsis with I? thou? her toe? ye? you? they? 

Q. In what mood, tense, number and person, is " I can feam" 1 " You 
may leam" 7 "You might assist"? "They could have learned"? "He 
* must study"? 

Q. In what mood and tense is " I have learned" ? " He shall run" ? "Wil- 
liam did sing" ? , 

Q. WilTyou conjugate leam in the present tense, potential mood ? WiH 
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you ctonjngate love in the same mood, and imperfect tense 7 StriJkt, in i1m> 
perfect tense 7 Come, in the pluperfect tense 7 
Q. How many tenses has the potential mood 7 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" He may retum.^^ 

821. He is a fronoun, a word used instead of .a noun-*^ 
PERSONAL ; it invariably represents the same person — ^mascu' 
LINE GENDER ; it represents a male — third person ; it de- 
notes the person spoken of — singular number ; it implies 
but one — and in the nominative case ; it denotes the agent — 
" Nom. Ac" — nominative case to may return, by 

Rule V I. The nominative case governs the verb. 

May return is a verb ; it implies action or being — ^ac- 
tive ; it implies action — intransitive ; it does not admit 
an object after it — ^potential mood ; it implies possibility, 
liberty, &c. — present tense ; - it denotes what may be 
now — " 1. 1 may or can return ; 2. You may or can return ; 
3. He may or can return" — ^made in the third person, sin- 
gular, because its .nominative he is, with which it agrees 
according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative ease ir 
number and person. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1 

** He may cspme." " Boys may learn arithmetic" 

" He might retire." "The wind may have shaken 
** John can assist me." the trees." 

" William must obey his in- " The lady could have procured 

structer," her fan." 

"We may have erred." "James may catch the thief," 

« John's father #ould go." " They might learn." 

2. 

"I do rejoice." "The committee will visit the 
"We do learn." school." 

"John will resume his task." "An idle boy will find pov- 
"An industrious boy will be erty." 

rich." 



XIII. CONJUGATION OF THE NEUTER VERB 

To be. 
222. When I say, '^ I am at home/' you know that am is a reib, because 
it implies being or existence 3 and since to be means to exist^ the verb am hat 
been called the verb to be. 

22s INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. * Plurid 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

3. Tea are 2. Tou are. 

3. He u. a Thoy m 



IBIPEHrBCT TEN8S 

* Singular. PUiral. 

1. I wma. " 1. W« were. 

2. You were. 2. You were. 
^ He wafl. 3. Tbej were. 

PERrECT TENSE. 

SUnguUar, Phtrdi 

1. I hav% been. 1. We have beea. 

8. You haire bee«. 2. You have been. , 

3 £[• has been. 3. They have bees. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singvlmr. Plurtfi, 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 
^ You had been. 2. You had been. 

). He had been. 3. They had been. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

iSiitfuIor. Plufoi. 

i. I shall or willbe. 1. We shall er will be. 

2. Yott shall or will be. 2. You shall 0r wiU be 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be 

SECOND FVTURE TENSE. 

Singulaf, PhuraL. 

t. I shall have been. 1. We shall have beea 

2. You will have been. 2. You will have been. 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

SingiUar. Plural. 

1. I may, can, er must be. 1 . We may, can, or must b«. 

2. You may, can, or must be. 2. You may, can, or must be. 

3. He may, can, or must be. ' 3. They may, can, or must be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singuiar. PhiraL 

1. I might, comd, would, or 1. We might, oouU* would, or 

should be. should be^ 

2. You miffbt» could, would, or 2. You mi^ht, could, would, €t 

should be. should be. 

3. He mieht, could, would, or 8. They miriit, eonld, wwld* m 

ahouM be. shonkibe. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I may, can, or must have been. 1. We may, can, or mast hiia 

2. You may, can, or must have been. 

been. 2. You may, ean, or must havw 

8. He may,, can, or must have been. 

been. 3. They may» ean, or most hav« 

been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. PhirtU, 

1. 1 might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, woold, or 

have been. should have been. 

?. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have been. should have been. 

8. He might, could, would, or 8. They mieht, could, would, or 

sliouM have been. should nave been* 
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224. Synopsis of the Second Person Singular with Tuon. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Prea. Ttiouart. Pres, Thou mayst, canst, or must be 

Imp, Thou wast. Imp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 
Perf Thou hast been. . ©r shouldst be. 

Plup. Thou hadst been. Perf, Thou mayst, canst, or must 
1 Fui, Thou shalt or wih have been. 

be. Plup, Thou mightst, eouldst, wouldst, 
2FtU Thoa wilt have or shouldst have been.* 

been. 



XIV. QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING CONJUGATIOI*. 

Q, Why is am a verb ? (158.) What is it sometimes called t (222.) Why 
is it so called 7 (222.) . 

Q. Will you give the synopsis of the verb to be with / through the indica- 
tive mood ? 

Q. Will you conjugate am m the present indicative ? Imperfect 7 Per- 
fect 7 Pluperfect ? 1 Future ? 2 Future t Present potential 1 Imperfect T 
Perfect 7 Pluperfect? 

Q. In what mood, tense, number and person is " I am" ? " Am 1 1" " You 
were" ? " I have been" ? " Have you been ?" " He may or can be" ? " We 
should be"? " He may have been" ? " They should have been" ? "Tho» 
shouldst have been" 1 ** Thou mayst be" ? . 

Q, Will you repeat the sj'nopsis with thou ? ^ 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" T%e girls were industrious^.^^ 

225. Were is a verb ; it implies action or being — neu- 
ter ; it is neither active nor passive, expressing simply be- 
ing — INDICATIVE MOOD ; it Simply indicates or declares a 
thing — IMPERFECT te:jsb ; it expresses past time — ** 1. 1 
was ; 2., You were ; 3. He was. Pmr. 1. We were ; 
2. You were ; 3. Tliey were,- or girls were" — ^made in the 
THIRD PERSON PLURAL, bccauas its nominatlve girls is, with 
which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A. verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

Industrious is an adjective, a word joined with a noun 
to describe it — ** industrious^ mort industrious, most industri« 
ous" — in the positive degree ; it describes, without any 
coniparison — and belongs to the noun girhy aceerding to 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which tliey dt* 

cribe. 
O* For the and girUj apply Rules HI. sad VI. 



EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINI^ED. 

«* William is attentive." " Am I young ?" 

" John is studious*" " Was I wrong ?" 

" We are jealous." " Have we been wicked ?^ 

Thou art dutiful." ♦* Were they penitent?" 



ADVERBS. as 

" M&ry Las been intelligeut** ^ Washin^n was patriotie.'* 

*' The boys will have been du- " Columbus was enterprising." 

tiful." ^ My wife's mother is sick.'' 
'* Their estate was small." 



XV. OF THE ADVERB. 

Q. When I say, " The bird flies swiiUy/' I do not mean by 9wiJU^ to ds 
cribe tird : what does noiJUy describe 7 

226. The manner of flyinff. 

Q. To what part of speech is »iin/2/y joined in the phrase, " The Oird flics 
swiftly" 7 

227. To the verb fiies. 

Q. \Vhat does the word adverb signify 7 

228. Joined to a verb. 

Q. ^Vhat, then, shall we call all such words as noifll^f 

229. Adverbs. 

Q. '' John runs very swiftly.'' Which word here describes or shows how 
swiftly John runs? 

230. Very. 

Q. What is die word very called, and all such wordi as qualify or describe 
adverbs 7 ^ 

231. Adverbs. 

Q. " Industrious, more industrious, most industrious." What are mart 
and nuMt called here, and why 7 

232. Adverbs, because they describe or qualify ad- 
jectives. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be a proper definitioa 
of adverbs 7 

233. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, adjectives, 
and other adverbs, to qualify or describe them. 

Q. '' John visits me ofterif but Thomas ofienerJ* In this example, we tea 
ihat adverbs may be compared: will you, therefore, compare toont 

234. " Soon, sooner, soonest." 

Q. Will you compare toUely 7 

.235. " Wisely, more wisely, most wisely." 

Q. How do adverbs endin? m ly appear to be compared 7 

236. By the adverbs more and mosU 

Q. Will you in this manner compare admirably f foolvshly 1 
Q. Many adverbs are compared like adjectives of one syllable, as »otm 
above ; but there is a very considerable number, the comparison of which is 
not regulated by any general rule. The following list emoraces adverbs va- 
riously compared : wiU you repeat the comparative and superlative of each, aa 
[ name the jiositive 7 

587. Jrotitioe, Comparative, BmrUOioem 

Often, oftener, onenest. 

Much, more, most. 

Well, better, best. 

Soon, sooner, soonest 

Justly, more justly, most justly. 

Wisely, more wisely, most wisely. 

Justly, less justly, least justly. 

Badly, or ill, worse, worst 
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998. JVM«.-^dv«ihi| thouf h very nameroufl. may nevmrthelew b« redaeed to & A>« 
i4aMes. Tou will now read with attention the lollowing list, and I will thea aikyto 
•ome questions respecting each class. 

I. OfnunUter t as, '^ Otice, twice, thrice." &.e. 

t. Of orden as, *' First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, lastly, finally,'* Ate. 

3. Of placet as, *' Here^ttiere, whore, elsewhere, anywhere, somewhere, nowhere 
herein, whither, hither, thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, wbenoo 
hence, thence, whithersoever,'* &.o 

4. Of ttma. 

Of CiiK« present : as, " Now, to-day," fcc 

Of time past t as, " Already, before, lataly, yesterday, heretofore, hitherto, kmf 
since, long ago," &,c 

Of time to come t as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, henoefonraidt 
Igr and by, instantly, prosontly, immediately, straightways,*' tee. 

Of time intUifinitet as, " Oft, often, ofttimes, oftentimes, sonietfan^, soon, seldoiH, 
iaily, weekly, monthly, yearlv, always, wlwn, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

5. Of qiuudityt as, *'Mucn, little, sufficiently, how much, how great, enough, 
Ikmdantly," &c. 

6. Of manner or ptalitg t as, *' Wisely, foolishly, justly, unjustly, quickly, slowly," 
flco. Adverbs of quality are the most numerous kind ; nd they are generally formed 
by adding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, or changing te into ^ < aa, 
'^Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerfully ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably." 

7. OfibuMt as, "rerhapB,peradventure. possibly, perchance." 

8. Ofaffirmatiam as, " verily, truly, anaoubtedly, doubtless, certainly, yea, yea 
•orely, indeed, really,** &e. 

9. Ofn^itUmt as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not at all, in no wise,'* &e. 

10. Of vUerro^pition .* as, " How, why, wherefore, wlwther,** &c. 

II. Of companaon: as, "More, most, better, best, worse, worst, less, least, vey*, 
almost, little, alike,** &c. 

When a preposition sufTers no change, but becomes an adverb merely by its appfi- 
tation : as when we say, *' He rides about ;*' ** He was near falling ]** ** But do not 
tifler lay the blame on me." 

There, are also some adverbs, which are composed of nouns, and the letter a used 
instead of at, on, &c. : as, " Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, 
aground^float. *' 

Q. Will you name two adverbs of number 7 two of order 7 two of place T 
two (Sf time present 7 two of time past 7 two of time to come 7 t\vo of timd 
indefinite 7 two of quantity 7 two of manner or quality 7 two of doubt 7 two 
of affirmation 7 two of negation 7 two of interrogation 7 two of comparison t 

Q. Adjectives descrit« as well as adverbs : how, then, can you tell on« 
fit>m the other 7 

239. Adjectives describe nouns, but adverbs describe 
Dr qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Q. This fact should be remembered 5 you shall, therefore; have it in the 
form of a rule : will you repeat it ? 



Adverbs qualify verbsj adjecttves, and othe% 

adverbs. 

Q. From bad we ^jrm the advierb badly : how, then, may a large class ol 
adverbs be formed 7 

240. By adding ly to adjectives. 

Q. Will you in this maimer form an adverb from wise T from zreai f fnNB 
tmjult 

EXERCISES IN PARSING 

" The bird sings sweetly,^^ 

241. Sweetly is an adverb, a word used to qualify a verb, 
adjective, or other adverb ; in this example it qualifies the 
verb singSf agreeably to 

Rule IX. Adverbs qualify verbs, a^ectives, and other 

adverbs. 

Sings, bird and..i/i« are oarscd as befor*. 



PftEPOSlTlON0. m 

EXERCISES nr PARSING CONTINUED. 

Adverbs qualifying verhg, 
•* The soldiers marched slowly." ** They will return soon." 
**The girls sing delightfully." " The boys write adminiblT.*' 
^ Henry improves rapidly." ** Susan dances elegantly. 

Adverbs qualifying adjectives. 
•*He was very attentive." ^* James is more studious." 

•* John is quite busy." " Walter is most studious." 

" William is really studious." " Ellen is less happy." 

Adverbs qwdifying verbs and othtr adverbs. 
• You learn grammar very ^^ James writes most elegantly." 
well." « I will assist you most cheer 

«* The boys write too fast" ftdly." 

** He will come much oflener." 

Adverbs promiscuously used, 
** He has read once." " John is not happy." 

« I will first remind you." « Whither shall I fly ?" 

** T saw him yesterday." " My brother sends mo the pa* 

" I have eaten sufficiently." per monthly." 



XVI. OF THE PREPOSITION. 

Q. To say. " The cider is-^ellar/' would make no sense : can you infom 
ID6 what wocud make sense 7 

242. « The cider is in the cellar." 

Q>. By plachi^ the little word in aAer eider is, and before dettar, the sen 
fence is rendered complete t what office, then, does m perform 7 

243. It connects words, and thereby shows the re- 
lation between them. 

Q. What does the word p eposiUon mean ? 

244. Placed befere, 

Q. What, then, may those words like in be called, as they are placed b«- 
fi[^.other«words to connect them with words precedhig Y 

245. Prepositions. 

Q. What, then, are prepositions 7 

246. Prepositions are words used to connect words, 
and thereby show the relation between them. 

247. List of the principal Prepositions. 

Amonff at concenung near throoghonl 

around by " down of toucfamg 

amidst below . except off up 

athwart between ezeepting on upon 

after beneadi for over under 

about behind from out of underneath 

ifiainst betwixt m respecfidg vid^ 

across beside hito to with^ 

above beyond instead of towards within 

according to before notwithstanding through without 

Q. Will you mention tlie prepositions beginning with «? withfr/ cf df 
• 7f7it nf 97 r7 if u7 wl '^ ^ 
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/ 

Q. Will you now repeat all the prepositions f 

Q. Do we say, " He works for I/' or, " He works, for me" T 

Q. In ^at case is me? (127.) 

Q* What case, then, follows prepositions 7 

248* The objective case. 

Q. This fact is of sufficient importance to constitute a rale: wiU yM 
iierefore, repeat 



Prepositions govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

^ " John found his hat in the road^ 

249. In is a preposition^ a word used to connect words, 
and show the relation between them ; it here shows the rela- 
tion between hat and road. 

Road is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — neuter gender ; it is neither male nor female — 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spoken of — singular number ; it 
means but one — objective case ; it is the object of the rela- 
tion denoted by the preposition m, and governed by it accord- 
ing to 

Rule X. Prepositions govern the objective. caseJ^ 

exercises in parsing continued. 

'< John ran through the house ^ I will search the house dUi 

into the garden." gently for him," 

^ We have deceived him to our ^ We might learn the lesson 

sorrow." before them." 

« We came in season." ^ According to my impression, 
" You study grammar for your he id in fault" 

improvement in language." ^ Not •rithstandinff his poverty 
" From virtue to vice the prog- he was the delight of hi* 

rcss is gradual." ' acquaintances." 

^ They travelled into France " On all occasions she behaved 

through Italy." with propriety." 

** He lives within his income." ^ Of his talents we might say 
*^ WiUiout the aid of charity, he much." 

lived very comfortably by " We may expect a cahn after 

his industry." a storm." 



XVII. OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

Q. When I say, " Joh n I ns book/' the sense, you perceive, is facon 
plete. Can you put a word into the blank which will icomplete the sense f 

260 " John reads his book." 



* Tb^ remaining words are parsed as before. 



.^2 



CONJUNCTIONS. S7 

Q. Can you inform me what the foregoing expresskm is called T 

251. A sentence. -^ 

Q. What, then, is a sentence 7 

252. A collection of words, forming a complete sense. 

Q. ** Life is short.'' This expression is called a sentence : can yaa tell me 
what kind, and why 7 

253. It is. a simple sentence, because it makes 8ense» 
and has but one nomina.tive and one verb. 

Q: What does the term coTtt/ptnend mean 7 

254. It means composed of two ot more things. 

Q. " Life is short, and art is long." This sentence is made up of two sim 
pie sentences i what, therefore, may it be called 7 

255. A compound sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a compound sentence 7 

256. A compound sentence contains two or more 
fiimple sentences connected together. 

Q. What docs the term confunction signify 7 

257. Union, or joining together, 

Q. In the compound sentence, ''John writes, and William learns,'' Ihe 
simple sentences are joined together by the word and: what word, then, may 

and be called? 

258. A Conjunction. 

Q. '' The king and queen are an amiable pair." In this sentence, wotd$ 
and not sentences are connected by and : can you point out t^e words so con- 
nected 7 

259. King and queen. 

Q. Fron tlie foregoing parUculars, what appears to be the use of the con- 

lubction 7 

200. A conjunction is used to connec^t words and 
sentences together. 

Q. When I say, " Five and four are nine," what do I mean 7 

261. Five added to four make nine. 

Q. What, then, is implied by Qiid? 

262. Addition. 

Q. When I say, " I will go, if you will accompany me," what doec the 
conjunction if imply 7 

263. Condition or supposition. 

Q. What does the word emnUatioe mean 7 

264. Uniting, joimngy or linking together. 

Q. Andjiff Sec. are called copulative conjunctions : can you tell mewiiy 7 

265. joecause a copulative conjunction connects or 
continues a sentence by expressing an addition^ a 
supposition, a cause, &c. 

Q. The following are the principal conjimctions of this dass : will you re- 
peat them 7 

266. " And, both, because, besides, fox, if, provided, 
since, then, tliatj therefore, wherefore." 

Q. When I say, " James and John will come," I mean both will come } 
out when I say, '* James or John will come," what do I mean 7 

267. That either James or John, one of them, will 
come. 

4 
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Q. Are the words iai this sentence, Uien, joined or di^joiBed f 

268. Disjoined. 

Q. What word is it that expresses the disjoining 7 

269. Or. 

Q. What part of speech iaor? 

270. Conjunction. 

Q. What does the word di^unctvoe mean % 

271. Disjoining or separating, 

Q. What kind of a cfonjunction, then, shall we call or t 

272. A disjunctive conjunction. 

■ Q. ** James will come, but Henr^ will not/' Here the two daues of tlie 
sentence are opposed to each other m meaning, and the word but separalea 
these two clauses : what, then, does this word imply 7 

273. Opposition of meaning. 

Q. From the foregoing, what appear» to be the use of the disjunctive con* 
function 7 

^ 274. The conjunction disjunctive connects sen 
tences, by expressing opposition of meaning in vari« 
ous degrees. 

Q. The following are the pr'scipal conjunctions of this class : will you r»* 
peat them ? 

275. " But, than, though, either, or, as, unless, nei- 
ther, nor, less, yet, notwithstanding." 

Q. Prepositions, ynu recollect, connect words as well as conjunctions i 
how, then, can you tell the one from the other 7 

276. Prepositions show the relation between words, 
but conjunctions express an addition, a supposition, a 
3ause, or an opposition of meaning. 

Q. ** He and she write/' In what case is he? she ? 

Q. The pronouns he and she, you perceive, are both in the same ease, and 
connected by the conjimction am? .' when, then, may nouns and pronouns 
be connected 7 

277. When they are in the jsame case. 

Q. " She will sing and dances/' How may this sentence be corrected t 

278. " She will sing and dance." 

Q. In what mood and tense is " She will sing" 7 

Q. To say, " She dance,'' is incorrect ; dance, then, in this example, can- 
not be in the present tense : will you, then, inform me what ** She will sii^ and 
dance" means, when fuUy expressed 7 

279 " She will sing and she will dance." 

Q. Here teill dance is in the future tense, as well as will sing : whoa, then, 
may verbs, in srencral, be connected 7 

280. When they are in the same mood and tense. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the rale for the use 
f ooigunctions, m connecting words 7 



Conjunctions usually connect vetbs of the same 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the 
safn0 case. 



UVTKRJECTlOmS. «^ 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

-* John assists his father and fnother^ 
281. And is a coNJirNCTioN, a word chiefly used to connect 

words and sentences — copulative ; it connects father and 

mother. 

Mother is a noun ; it is a name— common ; it is a general 

name — ^febiinine gender; it is the name of a female — 

THIRD PERSON ; it is Spokcn of — ^SINGULAR NUMBER ; it 

means but one — und it is one of the objects of assists, and 
IS, therefore, in the objective case, and connected with 
father by the conjunction and, according to 

Rule XI. Cor^unctions usually connect verbs of the sam$ 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

^ I will reward him and them at ^ She reads well, ' dances (3.) 
some future t&e." elegantly, and plays admi- 

*< We in vain (1.) look for a path rably on the piano-forte." 

between virtue and vice." " Intemperance destroys the 

''Reproof either hardens or * mind and benumbs thp 
softens its object" senses of man." 

^ In the morning of life, we ea- '' You may read this sentence 
gerly pursue pleasure, but firsti and then parse it" 

oftentimes meet (2.) with ^ He has equal knowledge, but 
sad disappointments." inferior judsment" 

^ A good scholar never mutters '' John rises eany in the mom 
nor disobeys his instructcr." ing, and pursues his stud 

ies*' 



XVIII. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Q. When I exclaim, '' Ob ! I have rumed my friend/' ** Alas ! I fear foi 
life/' which words here appear to be thrown m Mtw^ea iha sentences, to ex- 
press passion or feelino^ 7 

282. Oh 1 Alas ! • 

Q. What does ifderjectum mean 7 

283. Thrown between. 

Q. What name, then, shall we give such words Bsok! aids ' &e. 7 

284. Interjections. 

Q. What, then, are interjecUon^ 7 

286. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden 
feelings of the speaker. 

(1.) In vcdn means the same as vainly. It may, therefore, be called ao 
adverbial pnrase, qualifying look, by Rule IX. 

(2.) Aieet agrees with toe understood, and is, therefore, connected with pur 
sue \>y the conjunction hut, according to Rule XI. 

(3.) DanceifeLad plays both asree with site, understood, an'! are, therefore, 
connected, the former wilh reads, and the latypr with dancts, by Rule Xl. 
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LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Of earnestness or grief; as, " O ! oh ! alas ! ah '" 

2. Of wander ; as, ^ Really ! strange !" 
a Of ctdling; as, "Halloo! ho! hem!" 

4. Of attention ; as, « Behold ! lo ! hark !" 

5. Of disgust ; as, " Foh ! fy ! fudge ! away !" 

6. OfsUence; as, "Hush! hist!" 

7. Of contempt ; as, " Pish ! -tush !" 

8. Of salviing ; as, " Welcome ! hail !" 

Q Will you examine the foregoing list, and then name on intenection o( 
grief? One of wonder 7 One of calling ? One of attention 1 One of di& 
gust 7 One of silence 7 One of salutins 7 

Q. How may an intenection generaJhr be known 7 

286. By its taking an exclamation point after it. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" Oh ! I have alienated my friendJ^ 

287. Oh is an interjection, a word used to express pas- 
sion or feeling. 

[O* The remaining words are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING COlfxiNUED. 

*< Oh ! I must go and see (1.) "> Strange ! I did not know 
my dear faSier before (2.) you," 

he dies." << Hush ! our instructer is at the 

'* We eagerly pursue pleasure, door." 

but, das ! we often mistake " Fy ! how angry he is !" • 
the road to its (3.) enjoy- 
ment." 

(I.) The sense is, '' I must go, and I roust see ',* the verb «e«, then, agmcf 
v»ith /, understood, and is, tlierefore, connected with must go, accordij^ tc 
Rule XL 



lil 



Beforej aa adverb. 

Apply, fint. Rule V.; then Rule L 



RECAPITULATION. 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 
ooicposxTzoxr. 

XIX. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

288. English Grammar teaches us to speak and writt 
lie English language correctly. 

289. Grammar is divided into four parts, namely, 

290. 1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 
2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 



XX. OP ORTHOGRAPHY. 

291. Orthography includes a knowledge of the nature 
knd power of letters, and teaches how to spell words correctly. 
This part of grammar is usually learned from spelling-books 

and dictionaries. 

292. Orthography means vxfrd'makingf or tpeUmg. 



XXI. OF ETYMOLOGY. 

293. Etymology teaches how to form, from all the words 
in the English language, several grand divisions or sorts, 
commonly called Parts of Speech. 

294. It includes a knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words — also their different changes and derivations. 

S95. Etymology signifies the origin or pedigree of words. 

XIX. What doef Engliih grammar How is a knowledge of orthography 
loach? 288. usually obtained? 991. 

Into how many part* is it divided ? S89. What does orthography mean ? S99. 
What are they r 290. XXI. What does etTmologr teach ? 988 

XX. What doei orUkographT inelode What does it inolude ? 994. 

•ed teach T 991 "^ What does the word signify ? 999 

4* 
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XXII. OF SYNTAX. 

296. Syntax teaches hpw to arrange or form words iiMO 
sentences correcdy. 

297. It includes a knowledge of the rules of composi 

tioit, formed from the practice of the best writers and 

speakers. 

S98. Syntax si^^nifies arrof^k^ or placing together : or, as med in gram- 
mar, Mftfence-moitw^. 

XXIII. ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX COMBINED. 

299. The words of the English language are usuaDy 
divided into nine sorts, commonly called Parts of Speech* 
namely, 

Noun, Pronoun, Preposition, 

Article, Verb, Conjunction, 

Adjective Adverb, Interjection. 



XXIV. OF NOUNS. 

300. A noun is the name- of any person, place or thing; 
as, man, London^ knife. 

301. Nouns are of two kinds, proper and common. 
CoaiMON nouns are general names ; that is, they are names 

common to a// individuals of the same kind or sort ; as, house 
city, river, 

302. Proper nouns are particular names ; that is, they 
are the names of particular individuals of the same kind or 

sort ; as, George, Boston^ Mississippi, 

9Cb. When proper names have an article placed before them, they are used 
as common names ; as, ** He is the Cicero of his age.'' 

S04. When a proper nonn admits of a phiral, it oecomes a common noon ; 

XXII. What does syntax teach ? 896. What does the woid eoiiiMli mean? 
What does it include i ^197. 31. 

What does the word signiiy ? S98. What is a eomimm nomi? 301. Giva 

XXIII. How many different sorts of an example. 

words are there ? 999. What does jroper mean ? 34. 

What are tihey f 999. What is a propei noaa i 308. OIt* aa 

What are these sorts of words com- example, 

monly called ? S!99. When proper nonns have an article be* 

XaIY. Wliat does the word iMim fore them, how are they nsed? 308. Give 

neen ?* an example. 

What is a nonn? 300. Give an exam- Are proper nasMS nsed as snch in the 

pie. plural ? 304. 

How many different kinds of nonns are Why cannot proper names hare a pin 

tkece, c-^ wfant ore they? 301. ral ? 304. 



NOUNS. 48 

u, **■ The twelve CaaaTtf ' or, *[ The seven Jasntaes,^* This is obvious from 
Uie fact, that a proper name is, in its nature, descripdve of one object only, 
and, therefore, essentially singular. Accordingly, the nouns Bpamardf Eitro- 
peon, AmericcMf &c. are common nouns, as well as their plurals, Spaafdarda, 
Europeans f Americana, &c.* 

305. Common nouns may also be used to signify incGviduals. by the addi- 
tion of articles or pronouns ; as ** The hoy is studious 5'' ** Tnat^^ is dis- 
creet." 

306. When a noun signifies monv. it is called a noun of multitade, or a col- 
lective noun ; as, " The peopU;' " The anny," 

307. Abstract signifies taken from : hence an abstract noun is the name of a 
quality abstracted from its substance 3 as, ktwwUdee, goodness , virtue, &c. 

308. To nouns belong person, gender, number and case. 



XXV. PERSON. 

309. When any person, in speaking, introduces his own 
name, it is the first person ; as, '* I, James, of the city of 
Boston, do give," &c. 

310. The name of the person spoken to, is the second 
person ; as, " James, come to me." 

31 1. The name of the person or thing spoken of, or about 
is the third person ; as, '* James has come." 



XXVI. GENDER 

312. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

313. Nouns have four genders — the masculine, the femi- 
nine, the common, and the neuter. 

314. The masculine gender denotes the names of males ; 
as, mcaiy hoy, &c. 

315. The feminine gender denotes the name of females; 
as, woman, girl, ^ 

What do they become when 10 used? When is a noun of the seeond perioa' 

304. Give an example. 310. Give an example. 

What kind oC nouni are Sjpaniardf When is a noun of the third person? 

dmerieanst Spaniards 1 304. 311. Give an example. 

What enect does the use of articles XXVI. What does the word gender 

have on common nouns ? 305. mean ? 14 

What is a noun of multitude, or a col- What ii gender as applied to nouns ' 

lective noun f 306. Give an example. 312. 

What is an abstract noun ? 307. Give Whatdoes the word nuueuUnemevLn f 15. 

tn example. What does the masculine gender of 

What belong to nonni? 308. nouns denote? 314. Give an example. 

XXV. When is a noun of the first What does /snuntiM mean? 19. 

person ? 309. Give an example. Whatdoee the feminine gender denote f 

315. Give an example. 



• Spain is t1i« proper bud* of a oouotiy, nod Spemkud has, by aome gruninariuw, beenailled tlK prafiev 
of a paople ; baf the lattar ■ * goierir tarm, «hai«et«ri»ng any one of a g.««t B«nmr of fieriinn, bf 
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316. The common gender denotes the names of such 
animals as may be either male or female; aa, parent, bird, 

317. The neuter gender denotes the names of objects 

which are neither males nor females ; as, cJiatr^ table, 

318. Some nouns, naturally neuter, do, by a figure of speech, as it Is called 
become masculine or feminine t as when we say of the sun, " lie is setting,^ 
and of a ship, " She sails well,'' &c. 



319. The English laneuafi;e has three methods of distinguishing 

319-1. By difiSerent words 3 as, 



sex. VIS I 



MaU. 
Bachelor, 
Boar, 

Brother, 

Buck, 

Bull, 

Bullodc<»* 

Steer, 

Cock, 

Drdce, 

Earl, 

Father, 

Friar, 

Gander, 

Hart, 

Horse, 

MaU, 
Abbot, 
Actor, 

Administrator, 
Adulterer, 
Ambassador, 
Arbiter, 
Baron, 
Brideeroom, 
Benefactor, 
Caterer, 
Chanter, 
Conductor, 
Count, ■ 
Czar, 
Deacon, 
Duke, 
Elector, 
Emperor, 



Female, 
Maid. 
Sow. 
Girl. 
Sister. 
Doe. 
Cow. 

Heifer 

Hen. 

Bitch. 

Duck. 

Countess 

Mother. 

Nun. 

Goose. 

Roe. 

Mare. 



MaU. 
Husband, 

i^: 

Lord, 

Man, 

Master, 

Milter, 

Nephew, 

Ram, 

Singer, 

Sir, 

Sloven, 

Son, 

Stag, 

Uncle, 

Wizard, 



Female, 

Wife. 

Queen. 

Lass. 

Lady. 

Woman. 

Mistress. 

Spawner 

Niece. 

Ewe. 
5 Songstress or* 
( Singer. 

Madam. 

Slut. 

Daughter 

Hind. 

Aunt. 

Witch. 



319-2. By a difference of termination 3 as. 



Female, 
Abbess. 
Actress. 
Admiuistratiiz. 
Adulteress 
Ambassadress 
Arbitress. 
Baroness. 
Bride. 

Benefactress 
Cateress. 
Chantress. 
Conductress 
Countess. 
Czarina. 
Deaconess. 
Duchess. 
Electress. 
Empress. 



MaU. 
Enchanter, 
Executor, 
God^ 

Governor, 
Heir, 
Hero, 
Hunter, 
Host, 
Instructer, 
Jew, 

Landgrave, 
Lion, 
Marquis, 
Mayor, 
Patron, 
Peer, 
Poet, 
Priest, 



FemaU, 
Enchantress. 
Executrix. 
Goddess. 
Governess. 
Heiress. 
Heroine. 
Huntress. 
Hostess. 
Instructress. 
Jewess. 
Landgravine. 
Lioness. 
Marchioness. 
Mayoress. 
Patroness. 
Peeress. 
Poetess. 
Priestess. 



\\^hfit does the common gender denote ? 
S16. Give an example. 

What does neuter mean ? S3. 

What does the neuter gender denote ? 
317. Oive an example. 

What it said of nouns naturally neu- 
ter, in respect to gender ? 318. Give an 
•xample. 

How many genders do nouns have, and 
what are they? 30. . , 

Row many methods are there in Eng* haroni lentfaetor 1 bridegroemi conduct- 
lishof distinguishing sex? 319. or 7 eiarl dukel emperor 1 executor 1 

Which is the first ; as, boy 7 girl 7 319-1. god 7 fooemor 7 Mr 7 hero 7 hoet 7 hunt- 

Will you spell the femimne correspond- er? tnetnuter7 Jew 7 Uon7 nutrmtie7 
ing to brother 7 319-1 to boy 7 ngphew 7 patron 7 peer 7 prtprietor 7 ihepherd i tor- 



wiiardljriar 7 sir 7 drake 7 earl 7 gander 7 
hart7kmg7 lad 7 num 7 master 7 singer 
sloven 7 son 7 stag 7 uncU 7 

Will yon speH the masculine eorre 
■ponding to iRaid? girl7madam7 daugh- 
ter 7 niece 7 

What is the second method of distin- 
guishing sex ; as, abbot 7 abbess 7 319-S 

Will yon spell the feminine corre 
wpondlng to abbot7 actor 7 administrator 7 



NOUN0. 



4S 



Male. 
Prince, 

Prior. 

Prophet. 

Protector, 

Proprietor, 

Shepherd, 

Songster, 

Sorcerer, 



Princess. 

Prioress. 

Prophetess. 

Protectress. 

Proprietress. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. ' 

Sorceress. 



Matt 

Sultan, 

Tiger, 
Traitor, 
Tutor, 
Viscount, 
Votary, 
I Widower, 



Female. 
5 Sultaness, 
I Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscou&teii. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



31J-3. By prefixing a 

A cock-sparrow, 
A man-servant, 
A he-ffoat, 
A he-bear,^ 
A male cmld. 
Male descendants. 



noun, pronoun, or acQectiire ; tti, 

A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-«ervant. 
A she-eoat. 
A she-bear. 
A female child. 
Fe^Aale descendanti. 



XXVII. NUMBER. 

320. Number shows how many are mevnt, whether one 
ur more. 

321. Nouns have two numbers, the singular and the 
vlural. 

322. The singular number expresses but one ; as, hoy. 

323. The plural number implies more than one ; as, hoyt. 
.324. Some nouns are used in the singular number only ; 

IS, toheatf goMj sloth, pride, dutifulness, 

325. Other nouns are used in the plural number only ; 
as, bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

326. Some nouns are the same in both numbers; as, 
deer, sheep ^ swine. 

327. The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding a to the singular ; as, sing, dove, plur. doves. 

328. The irregular mode of forming tlie plural is as follows x when the nooa 

singular ends in x, ch, shy or ««, we add es to form the plural ; as, box, boxet; 
churchf churches; lash, uxshes; kiss, kisses. 

329. Nouns ending in / orfe, change these terminations into ves to fims 
tfie plural ; as, loaf, loaves ; toi/e, i 



vnves. 



'1 stdtanl tiger! ttUorl viseomU7 
votary 7 vndowtr 1 

Wih you speM the masculine corre> 
■ponding to abbess ? eiarina ? dudiess 7 
ambassadress 1 kereinel huntress! poet- 
OSS 7 prophetess 7 vndow 7 

What is the third method of distin- 
guishing sex ; as, a manservant 7 a maii- 
sorvaatl 319-3. 

Will yon spell the feminine eorre- 
spondins to male ehUd 7 male descendants 7 

XXVII. What does the word number 
mean ? 5. 

What does the number of boubs show ? 
990. 

What does singular mean ? 6 



What does the lingular number of 
nouns imply ? 323. 6ire an example. 

What aces plural mean ? 10. * * 

What does the plural number ofnomw 
imply? 323. Give an example. 

How are wheats gold, &e. used ? 9M. 

How aro beUows, lungs, &e. used? 3BS 

What is said of deer, shoepy flbe. ? 386 

How many numbers do nouns ha.ro, and 
what are they ? 321. 

How is the plural number regularly 
formed ? 327. Give an exsmple. 

W hen do we add es to form the pHnral t 
328. Give an example. 

What is the plural ofhutf! 399. 

What is the rule for ft f 389. 
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330. When a noun singular end« in y, witli a vowei before it, the ptenl it 
fonned regularly; as, keiff kei/t: delay, delays; valley, vedleys. IajI if the ^ 
does not have a vowel before it, the plural is formed by changing y into itMj 
aSjJlVfJlies; beauty^ beauties, 
^ 331. The following nouns I 
rules:— 



form their plurals not according to any general 



Sing. 
Man, 
Woman, 
ChUd, 
Ox, 
Tooth, 
Foot, 
Goose, 



Pbtr. 1 
Men. I 
Women 
Children. 
Oxen. 
Teeth. 
Feet. 
Geese. 



Mouse, 
Louse, 

Cow, I 

Penny, 

Die, 

Pea, 



PUtr, 
Mice. 
Lice. 

Cows or 
Kine. 
Pence. (L) 
Dice. (2.) 
Peas. (3.) 



Plur. 

Fish,^ ^ Fishes. (3.) 

CupfiiL^ Cupfuls. 

Sp^nnil, Spoonfuls. 

Brother-in-law, Brothers-in-law 
Court-martial, Oourts-martiaL 

Brother, J BJrthrS.*^ 



3SS. MathematicSf meUmhyticSf pneumatics, et/des, peUHcs, &c. are reck 
oned either 9s singular or plural nouns. The' same is equally true of meanSf 
alms, amends. Antipodes, credenda, minuticB, literati, &c. are always plural. 
Bandit is now considered the singular of banaittL Tne noun netos is alwayi 
singular. Many nouns form their phurals according to the laws of the Ian 
guage from which they are derived. The following are of this class >— 



StngtUar. 
Anti^esis,. 

Appendix, 

Apex, 

Arcanum, 

Automaton,- 

Axis, 

Beau, 

Basis, 

Cahr, 

Cherub, 

Crisis, 

Criterion, 

Datum, 

Diseresis, 

Dbsideratmi, 

Effluvium, 

Ellipsis, 

Emphans, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 



PbtraL 

Antitheses. 
( Appendixes or 
( Appendices. 

Apices. 

Arcana. ^ 

Automata. 

Axes. 

Beaux or Beans. 

Bases. 

Calces. 
1 Cherubim or 
I Cherubs. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Data. 

Diaereses. 

Desiderata 

Effluvia. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 
C Encomia ot 
I Encomiums 

Errata. 



Singular, 
G«min8, 
Genus. 
Hypotnesis, 
Ignis fatuus. 

Index, 

Lamina, 
Magnus, 



PbtraL 

Genu. (4.) 

Genera. 

Hypolbesea. 

Ignes fatui. 
( Indices or 
I Indexes. (A.) 

Laminn. 



Magi. 

Memorandum, { nSIol^dmSI. 
Metamorph^is, MetamorpbossB. 



Parenthesis, 
Phenomenon, 
Radius, 
Stamen, 

.Seraph, 

Stimulus, 
Stratum, 
Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Vortex, 



Parentheses. 

Phenomena. 

Radii or Radintea. 

Stamina. 
( Seraphim or 
\ Seraphs. 

Stimuli. 

Strata. 

Theses. 

Vertices. 
( Vortices or 
\ Vortexes. 



Will yon spell the plural of tftfav ? 330. 
•aUsyf What is ths role for formiBg 
these plurals? 330. 

Will you spell the plural of fiyi 330. 
hsautyl Rule for the plural ? 

Do fium, tooman, fmrm their plurals re^ 
ularl^, or irregularis ? 331. 

Will you spell tbe plural of man % of 
MMRon? eJUU? ezl tooihl footJ goosef 
mmus 1 lotus 1 brother 1 diel Ji$h7 spoon- 
fiUI court-martial 1 

Will yon spell the singular of UeeJ 
kiMi eowsl bretireni oxent testhi 
•enee 1 penniss ? peas 1 fishes 1 eapsfnVI 
brathsrs-inrlam 7 

What is the plural of vto,when we re- 
fer to quantity / Ofjuh 1 



What Im tie sin^lar of temfilfif 



desidsr»- 
1 



In aeewdance with what laws does am- 
Uthesis form the plural ? 33S. 

Will you spell the plural of iQ>ex? ofh 
pendiz7 areamitml automatoni mxisf «r^ 
sisi basisi eriterionl dntiunl 
tmm 7 ^vvimm 7 aiecmsvw 7 
gooisLS 7 indet f memoraiiditm 7 

Will you spell the singular of hdsss 7 
beauxl ehentbs7 ellipses 1 gomil ikestsi 
parenthesssl stimuUl strata 1 

How are mathematies, optic*, fcc. eoo- 
sldored in regard to number t 339. 

OfwhAnumber is«ieaM7 338. sJaut 
amends 1 amtipoiesl UtsraHI ntmsl 



(1.) PmnkffWheii the eoin itninnt. (2.) Dtm fbreoftoiag. (S.) Piom tal fA^metjAog <iautttia{ 



^Afnuiadfiihetf when ntmiber is meut. 
(4.) Omit, wlMn denoting acra) nr imaglnry mlrm : genhuu, when dawliBC pmam of f hi fc 
when danolinc poinlvn or tabl« nf conteoti ; indieu^ wbao raferrim lo aU«bn<e ^ouinHca 



(B.) Ar 



NOUNS «r 

XXVIIl. CASE. 

333. Case means the different state, condition, or rclap 
tion which nouns have to other words in the same sentence. 

334. In English, nouns have three cases — ^the nominative 
the possessive, and the objective. 

^5. The nominative case is usually the agent or doer, 
and always the subject of the verb. 

396. The sulnect is the thing chiefly spoken of; aa, " John assists Wil 
liam r'' here, Jdm is the sal^ect spoken of, or the nominative case to the veib 
atsiats. 

337. The possessive case deootes possetoion, ownenliipi 
property, Slc. ; as, "William's book." This case may be 
distinguished from the other cases by the apostrophe or the 
letter s. 

338. A noun in the singular forms its possessive x^ase by 
takmg the apostrophe and the letter s after it ; as, " John's 
hat." 

339. Plural nouns usually form their possessive case sim- 
ply by taking the apostrophe ; as, "On eagles' wings.'* 

340. When the plural of nouns does not end in s, they form their possessivit 
ease by taking- both the apostrophe and the letter s; as, ** Men'g houses.^ 

341. When the singular ends in ss, the apostro^ie only is added ; as, " For 
goodness* sake :'' except the noun wUness; os, ** The wtnas^a deposition.'' 

342. Nouns ending in net form the possessive by adding the apostropht 
only ; as, " For coTwciaice' sake r'' because an additional s would occasicm too 
much of the hissin? sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation. 

343. The objective czstt denotes the ooject of an action 
or relation. 

344. In the sentence, ** John strikes him^ him is the oMect of the action 
denoted by strikes ; and in the sentence, ''He went from London to York,' 
York is tte object of the relation denoted by the preposition to, 

345. DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 

Singular. PbatU, Sh^^ttlar. PhmL 

Nominatwe castf Mother. Mothers. Man. Men. 

Possessive case, Mothers, Mothers'. Man's, Men's. 

Objective case^, Mother, Mothers. Man, Men. 

XXVIIl. What is the meaning of the How do novM in the pfairal ? 339. 
~ ease 7 47. Wlien the plural noon does not end in' 



What is meant hy the ease of nomui? «. how is its possosaive fonned f 340 

J33. Give an example. 

How mnnr easfr hare mmns, and what When the aingnlcLr ends in Mr, hour ia 

are thej? 334. flie possessiTe ease fonned ? 341. Give 

What does nomiiiattef mean ? 49. an example. 

What is the, nominatiTe ease ? 335. How is the possessiTe ease of noons 

Giye an example. ending in nee formed ? 349. Giro an ex- 

What do Tou understand bj the svb- ample. 

Jaet of a totd * 336. Illnstrate it by an Why is not the s added ? 949. 

example. What does the word MseHts mean I 



What does passesshe mean ? 59. 55. 

Whatdoes the poaiessiTo ease denote? What doea the objeetiTO ease of 

937. GiTo an example. nonna denote ? 343. Give an ex- 
How mavthis ease be distinguished ample. 

firom the other eaaea ? 337. What does tho declension of noans 

How do nonna in the singular form mean ? 68. 

their possesafvo ease ? 338. Give an ox- Will von decline taatimr ? 345. men f 

ampin. krother^ butl 



4B WIOUSH GRAMMAR. 

BITLB Z. 

The possessive case ts governed ly the follomng noten 

£X£RCIS£S IN SYNTAX. 

*^ John's wife returned" 

346. JohiCs is a proper noun, of the BiA«>ciTLiNB gender, the 
THIRD PERSON, siN6Di«AR NUMBER, POSSESS jiTE CASE, and gov- 
erned hy wifty by Rule I. 

Wife is a common noun, of the feminine gender, the third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE tO retunud^ 

by Rule VI. 

Returned is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, 
IMPERFECT TENSE — " 1. I retomed ; 2. You returned; 3. He 
returned, or wife returned" — ^made in the third person, sin- 
gular, and agrees with wife, by Rule VII. 

MORE EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 

** William's son has come." ** William's wife's sister remain- 

** John's brother died." ed in town." 

** John makes (1.) boys' hats." *< Rufus studied Johnson's Diction- 

« John lost his knife." ary." 

" The boys neglected their les- " Mary's bonnet is old." 

sons." " Virtue's reward is sure." (2.) 

- Intemperance ruins its votaries." " Rufus's hat is new." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" Brothers estate" 
S47. If you examine the foregoing example, you vnSi find it difficult to at 
cartain whether the estate is the property of one brother or more ; if of one 
only, an apostrophe should preceae tne s, thus : " Brother's estate f* but if it 
belongs to more than one, an apostrophe shoula jblk>w the s^ thus ; " Brothers' 
estate.'' Mistakes of this sort often occur ; hence you perceive the importance, 
m writmg, of attending to the subject of grammar. 

" Mans' happiness" 
348. Incorrect, because mans* is in the possessive case, sin- 
ffnlar number, and, therefore, the apostrophe should be placed 
before the «, according to the observations above, and Art 338. 



Will you repeat the rule for the pes- Why cannot yon tell ? 

sessive ease ? Rule I. If only one brother is meant, hov 

In the sentence, ** John's wife return- •honld tne apoitrophe be placed i Bow. 

ed," will you pone Jifhn's 1 w(fe 7 r»- if more than one ? 

turned ? 346. In the phrase, " Mans* happiness,*' 

Why is Jobn''8 in the possessive case ? why is ft incorrect for the apoitrophe to 

337. follow the s 7 348. 

What kind of a verb is reteni«1 7 346. What is the rule for forming the pos- 

Why ? 153. sessiro caso of nouns ? 338. 

In what case is wife 7 346. Will you now pane «ium'«7 

Why? 336. We spell the possessire ease of eum 

^Cr 7%e vupU Mcy next puree the addi- thus, i)iHi-«-(apostrophe) e ; will vou in 

tional exernaes in amUax, like mannet. spell the possessive of John 7 

" In the phrase, " Brothers estate," does WUUaim 7 Btijfks 7 vomen 7 boyeS 

one brother, or more than one, own the ^^ The remaxning exeraeee are to t§ 

estate ? 347. corrected oe veil as parsed, 

(I K ActlTt-traotiUvp varik (SL) A4}Mthre, asd bdonp tn vweori, bj Rule IV. 



ART1CLE& 4ft 

. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

** Johns SOB departed." '* I discovered Marias faults." 

** Susans sister will learn." " Susan made little Harriets boo- 
*< Charles task is too difficult." net." 

'* I have read Willi's poem." ** Johnson makes mens shoes." 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN.* 

349. Will you write down two sentences, each containing a 
proper noun, as for example, '< William learns grammar" ? One 
containing a common noun ? One, containing a noun of the third 
l^srson singular ? One, of the third person plural, and in the 
nominative case ? One, having a noun of the second person 
singular and of the feminine i^ender ? One, having a noun the 
name of some article of food ? One, having a noun the name of 
some quality ? One, having a noun of multitude ? One, having 
▼our own name associated with hook; as, '^John Griscom's 
book"? 



XXIX. OF ARTICLES. 

350. Articles are words put before nouns, to point them 
out, or to limit their meaning. 

351. There are two articles, a or an, and the, 

352. A or an is called the indefinite article. 

353. The is called the definite article. 

354. The article a is called indefinite, because it means no particular per* 

son or tfainj^ j as, " a house/^ ** a man," that is, any house, any man. The article 
the is called definite, because it means some particular person or thing : as. 




heart :" except when the word before which the article is placed, has its ac- 
cent on the second syllable ; as, '^ an heroic action/' ** an historical account." 

S56. Before words beginning with u long, a is used instead of an; as, **ti 
Jiuon," " a university," " a useful thinff." 

357. A is abo used for an before the word one, because, in proBoandBg 
one, we sound it as if written vmn. 

358. The article a or on means one; as, " an ounce/' '' a pound,'' that if, 
ene ounce, one pound. 

XXIX. H hftt is an article ? 390. But if the h is sounded, which is to be 

What doeH d^vite mean ? 78. used ? 355. Gire an esample. 

flHtat is tks called ? 353. Why ? 354 What exception to this f 355. Give aa 

Sire an exanifile. example. 

What does mde^nite mean ? 81. Do wo say, ** a union," or '* an an- 

What is a or an called ? 3SS. Why ? ion" ? « a unireraity," or *< a» oniTer- 

IM. Gire an example. *^^l" ' ^^7 • *^* 

How many articles are thbro ? 351. Do we say, ** a one,** or ** an oaa*' f 

Hsiae them. Why ? 357. 

When does a become am 1 355. Give What does the article a mean ? 3SB. 

aa erample. Give an example. 

• BHhw OB ••!•(• or b %mM —iiMHltit book fctpt fcr 0> 



JBNGLISH GRAMMAR. 



TJte indefinite article k or xs belongs to noum of the tm^ 

gtdar number. 



Hie definite article the belongs to nouns of the singular 

or plurcd number, 

359 Erreptum. When the adjectives few, great numy, do»eH, hufh 
dr»df thousamL &c. come between the noun and article, the noun to 
whicn the inde&ilte article belongs^ is plural 5 as, " a few men/' " a great ma 
ty men." 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

« The bird flies smftlyJ* 

360r The is a definite article, and belongs to Inrd^ accord- 
ing to Rule III. 

Bird is a cohmoit noun, of the common genber, the third 
person, singular number, and in the nominative case to flies^ 
by Rule VI. 

JFYlM is an ACTIVE-INTRANHriTITE VERB, INDICATIVE MOOD, 

PRESENT TENSE — ^"^ 1. I fly ; 2. You fly; 3. He flies, or bird 
flies" — ^made in the third person, singular, and agrees with 
bird, by Rule VII. 

SunfUy IB an adverb, quaJifying^te^, by Rule IX. 

EXERCISES Il4^ SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** The boys have arrived seasona- '* Children attend the school." 

bly." " William founded a umverrity." 

'* Galileo invented the telescope.'* " The grass is green." 

*• The boy had an ulcer," " Fanners carry hay into the 
••William gave an historical ac- bam." 

count (1.) of the transaction." " The good scholar obeys Lis in- 
•• Columbus discovered the conti- structer." 

. nent of America." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" He had a ulcer" 
361. Incorrect, because we use an before a vowel, except v 
long : a should^ therefore, be mi ; thus, ^ an ulcer." 

SSNTSNCBS TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 
*• A enemy approaches." " Three barley corns make a 

'• Jamies procured a inkstand." inch." ' 

'* He cpmerred a honor." " Eight drams make a ounce." 

•• An unit figure occupies the low- " They formed an union." 
est place in whole numbers." " He quoted an hard saying. 



" Thomas has lost an horseV 



What is the rule for the indefinite ar- {^ The remabtmg exerdtu ar§ nut U 

tide ? Rule II. hepargedfi'om tke book. 

What exception to this rule ? 359. Would you say, ** a ulcer,*' or *• an nl 

What is the rule for the indefinite ar- eer*' ? Why ? 361. 

tide ? Rule III. f^ TTte pvfU should rum take the r«. 

1b the sentence, •* The bird flies swift- mahting unUneu to h§ eorreeted. Hk 



ly,** how do yon pane tke 1 bird 7 flies 1 AoyJdbe repnred to ports as weU ac tor- 
— "^ ?360. reettkom, 

0.) AjifAj Rul« vin. 



ADJECTIVES. 51 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTKN. 

862. Will you write down two sentences, using in one the definite^ 
and in the other the indefinite article ? One, containing a correctly used 
before u long ? One, having a definite article correctly used before the 
consonant A? 

Will you write two nouns, the names of different things in ^e 
«ehool-room ? Two, the names of difierent cities ? One sentence, hav- 
ing a proper noun used as a common noun ? 



XXX. OF ADJECTIVES. 

363. An adjective is a word joined to a noun, to de» 
scribe or define it ; as, ** An obedient son." 

364. In English, an adjective is varied only to express the 
degrees of comparison. There are three degrees of com> 
parison — the positive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

365. The positive degree simply describes an object ; as, 
" John is good" 

366. The comparative degree increases or lessens the pos« 
itive in meaning; as, ** William lamitetter than John." it 
nnplies a comparison between two. 

367; The superlative degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive to the highest or lowest degree ; as, '* Thomas is the 
best ;" " Walter is the loorst,'' 

368. It implies a comparison between three or more. 

369. -The simple word, or positive; if a moiiosyllal>lc, (1.) becomes the 
comparative by aclding r or er, and tlie superlative oy adding si or est, to tho 
end of it : as, irise, wiserf vnsest ; great, greater, greatest. 

370. In words of more tJian one syllable, the comparison is osually made 
by placing; the adverbs more and most before the positive j as, benevoUtUf more 
beneroUfU, most benevoletU. 

371. The comparison is sometimes formed by the adverbs less and least ; 
as, toise, less wise, least xcise. 

372. Dissyllables (2.) endlns in y, as, liajypy, lovely, and in U, aAcr a mute, 
{3.) as, abUf ample, or accented on the last syllable, as, discreet, polite, oa«ly 

XXX. What it the meaning of tlie What does it imply I 368. 
•rord adjective t 95. What is a monosyllable ? 36% 

What is an adjective ? 363. Give an How are monosynableii compared .' 369 

•xample. Give an example. 

How many degrees of eomparinon are How are dissyllablet compared? H?^ 
liere? 364. What efToct do lets and least have vt 

Will yon name them ? adjectives ? 371. 

What does the positive degree do ? What is a dissyllable ? 379L 
989. Give an example. Will you spell the comparative and «a- 

What does the comparative degree do? p^rlativo degrees of ahlel lovAyl tamr' 

966. Give an example. fie J discreet 7 politel 37J. 

What does it imply ? 366. Which are tho mutes ? 3752. 

What does superlative mean ? 103. How do words of more than two sylfai- 

What does tho superlative dngree do ? bics almost invariably form their eorapaiw 

997. Give an example. ison ? 379. 

(1.) A woitl of one cfll^ble. (2.) A word of two 9y11»b1eft. 

(3.) b, k, 71, * «iul r »nd f hard. »re mutes. 



^ ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

admit ofer and eat; as^ Juxppi£r, happiest; abler , ablest, &,e. Words of mora 
than two syllables hardly ever sidmit of these terminations. 

373. In some words, tlie superlative is formed by adding the adverb moft 
to the end of them ; as, riethermostf tdtermostf uppermost. 

374. Som') adjectives, having in themselves a superlative signification, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, extreme, perfect, rigitt, wrong, m^mte, ceaseleat, 
supreme, onirdpotent, eternal, 

375. By adding ish to adjectives,''we have a slight degree of comparison 
below the positive ; as, black, blackish ; salt, saltish, 

376. Very expresses a degree of quality, but not the highest ; as, " good,'' 
" very good." 

377. Words used in countins* and numl)cring are called numeral adjectives i 
as, one, two, three ; firsts second, tidrd. These adjectives are not compared. 

378. An adjective put without a noun, with the definite article before it, 
becomes a noun in sense and meaning, and may be considered as such in pars* 
{ng ; as, ** Providence rewards the good, and punishes the badJ* 



Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe* 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
**John is sincere,*^ 
379. John is a proper noun, of the third person, singu 

LAR NUMBER, MASCUZ<INE GENDER, End In the NOMINATIVE CASK 

to M, by Rule VI. 

Is is a NEUTER yekb; in the indicative wood, present 
tense — " 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or John is," — ^made in t^ie 
third PERSON SINGUI.AR, Rild agTces with John, according to 
Rule VII. 

Sincere is an adjective, — ^** sincere, more sincere, most sin- 
cere," — made in the positive degree, and belongs to John, by 
Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" You are studious." " One man has come." 

" John is more studious." '* Two men have departed." 

" William is most studious." '* Twenty men will sail." 

" Mary is intelligent." " James wrote his name on the fini 
" James is active." page." 

" Thomas is less active." " Here comes a great man." 

" Charles is happy." *' Here comes a grater man." 

.'.'Mary is tall. Susan is taller." " Here comes the greatest man." 

"No co|nposition is perfect." " The first fleet contained five hundre<P 
" Religion makes its votaries happy." men." 

It ^erfset compared ? Why ? 374. perlative degrees of good 1 U17 tmuh J 

Will you name teveral other* that are little ? 

not compared f 374. When in an adjective to be considered 

How is the superlative formed in the a noun ? 378. 

word upper ? 373. What is the rule for the adjective ? tV. 

What is the effect of isk added to ad- In the phrase, ** John is sincere," how 

jectives? 375. Give an example. do you parse Johni u? sincere 1 379L 

What is the force of very in compari- Why is sincere in the positive degree f 

ran ? 376. 365. Why do you call ts a neuter verb i 

What are numeral adhctives? 377. 157. 

Give an example. Are they compared ? {fCpI^ ^0 vupU next Uke e&e •reretfti 

377. ikai follow, and parse as btfors. 

Win you spell the comparative and sn- 



PRONOUNS. 58 

XXXI. 

380. Double comparatives and superlatives, since they add 
nothing ta the sense, should be avoided ; as, tcorstr^ more wiser 
&c. ; also, lesseTf supremesty most iiifimtej &c. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you write down two sentences, each containine a different 
adjective* in the positive degree ? Two, wi^ adjectives in the compara- 
tive decree ? Two, with amectives in the superlative degree ? 

Q. Will you supply such adjectives in the following sentences as 
▼ill make sense ? ** A — boy studies- his lesson." "A — ^ boy 

eserves punishment." **A man helps the man." "Mer 

chants own — ships." "The instructer loves scholars." 

** William is a —^ scholar, Rufus is a one, but Thomas if the 

— one that I ever saw." 



XXXII. OF PRONOUNS. 

881. A PRONOUN is a virord used instead of a noun, to 
aroid a disagreeable repetition of the noun. 

382. A PERSONAL PRONOUN is SO Called, because it invari- 
ably represents the same person. There are five personal 
pronouns — I, thou or you, he, she, it. They have per- 
son, number and case, like nouns ;. and those of the third 
person have gender also. 

383. / is the first person, thou the second, he^ she or iV, the 
third. He is masculine, she is feminine, and it is neuter. 

384. Pronouns, like nouns, have three cases — ^the nomi- 
native, the possessive and the objective ; and two numbers — 
the singular and plural. 

385. Afine and eAsne, instead of my and tity^ were formerly ttied in the 
solemn style, before nouns and adjectives beginning with a vowel or silent h ; 

as, " Blot out all mine iniquities." 

XXXI. In it correct to say, "A lessor XXXII. What does the word pr§- 

evil?" Why not? 380. iiMit signify ? ISO. 

Will you eorruet the following tnaccu- IVhat is a pronoun ? 381. 

nicies in eoinparisoa as I read them to Why la a personal pronoun so called ' 

you .' 383. 

** He is intelUgentcr." How many personal pronouns are thero 

** She.is the mortt wisest/* and what are thoy ? 389. 

" A worsor evil." Why is this number said to include all 

** William is a bad boy; Joseph is a the pronouns? 134. * 

wor!«er one." Which is the first person? the second? 

" He gave a more stronger proof of the the third ? 383. 

fiiet than tlie other." To which of th^ pronouns do we apply 

" The pleasures of the mind are more gender ? 383. 

(1.) preferable than those of the body." Why is not gender applied to the firsi 

" That table js round, but this is a and second persons ? 136. 

rounder one, aud thattis the roundest of Which is masculine ? 383. which fenn 

tlie three." inine ? 383. which neuter ? 383. 

*^ This is more square." How nmny cases hare pronouns, and 



♦» A more greater coiirom." what are they ? 384. 

" The most fairest of all the daughters How a 

f Eve." Will s 

<* His mother's extremest joy.** it 7 127. 



<* The most fairest of all the daughters How many numbers ? 384. 
of Eve." Will you decline /^ Uuu 7 As 7 «fe< f 



(L) For *nar« fnfaratU than, rwd fufwnk* Is. 

5« 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



XXXI II. COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



386. Compound personal 
the word self^ in the plural 
himself f themselves f &c. 



pronouns are formed by adding 
selves, to the simple pronouns, as 



FBRSON. 

First. 



Second. 



Third. 



CASE 

Nmn. 
Poss. 
Ohj. 
Nom. 

Poss. 
Obf. 

Nom. 

Poss. 

Obf. 

Nom. 

Poss. 

Of!?' 
Nom. 

Poss. 

Ohj. 



SINGULAR. 

Myself, 



Myself, 
Thyself, or > 
Yourself, J 



Thyself, or > 
Yourself ) 
Himself, 

Himself, 
Herself, 



PLURAL. 

Ourselves. 

Ourselves. 
Yourselves. 

Yourselves. 
. Themselves. 



Herself, 

Itself, 



Itself, 
RVZiB V. 



Themselves. 
Themselves 

Themselves . 
Themselves. 

Themselves 



Pronouns must agree ivith the nouns for which 'they 
stand, in gender, number and person. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" John found his knife" 
367. John IS a propek noun, of tlie masculine gender, tho 

THIRD person, SINGULAR NUUBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE tO 

found, by Rule VI. 

Found is an active-transitive verb, in the indicative 
MOOD, imperfect TENSE — ** 1. I found ; 2. You found ; 3. He 
or John found" — made in the third person singular, dnd 
agrees with John, by Rule VII. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person singu- 
X.AR, MASCULINE GENDER, and agrees with John, according to 
Rule V. ; in the possessive case, and governed by knife, by 
Rule I. 

Knife is a common noun, of the third person singular, 
NEUTER gender, the objective case, and governed hyjbund^ 
accordinof to Rulk VIII. 



Of what number and pemon is minel 
mtrsi me 1 toe? theyl tfttne? you 7 
foursl 127. 

Of what gender, number and peraon is 
hel she? U1 

Of what number, person and case is 
they 1 ours 1 his! hers ? mtTie ? 

In what style were mine and thine for- 
merly used ? 38.5. 

XXXIII. How are' the compound per* 
•onal pronouns fonned i 386. 



What is the rale for the agreement of 
personal pronouns in the phrase, ** John 
found his knife" ? V. 

How do you parte John ? 387. 

Will you parse John in the phrase. 
" John found his'knifo" ? 387. 

Will you parse found 7 hisi knife 1 
387. 

fjl^The learner should next parse the re- 
maining exercises m Sffntax from the botit^ 
end tkok take ike exercises to be written. 



PRONOUNS. 55 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

^ 1. 

** James obtained his request." " ^e despise reproof." 

" I will assist you." " They mend their pens '* 

** He will receive his reward." " Mary tore her handkerchiet" 

•* She misused him." " Virtue has its reward." 

<* Sin ruins its votaries." *< She deceived them." 

2. 
** An indulgent father will reprove " John is in distress, and 1 will 

hifl son when (1.) he deserves assist him." 

it." " I found Maiy and her mother in 

" A dutiful son gladdens the hearts trouble, and (2.) comforted (3.> 

of his parents." them." 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a^difie rent personal 
pronoun of the first person ? One, having a pranonn of the first per- 
son plural ? 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable pronouns, 
so as to make sense ? " — lost my hat, but found — again. * " Let 
Harriet have — book, for — will need — to get her lesson." " The" 
travellers lost — way, and the boys conducted — to — homes." 

Ul. Will you iill up the following broken sentences with suitable 

words to mike sense ? " Intemperance evil." " Washington 

father of his ." " Cohimbus America." " Boston 

- — inhabitants." " The ocean is miles wide." " ~— - 

- first man." 



XXXI V. OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

388. In the sentence, " Both wealth aiid poverty are temptations j tbat 
tends to excite pride, tliis discontent -j" you perceive that the word that repre- 
sents wealth, and the word tliis poverty. TViis and Uiat do, tliereforc, resem- 
ble pronouns, and may, for this reason, be called pronouns. 

o89. When I say, ** This house is mine, Uiat burn is yours,''* the words thU 
and that are jouied to nouns like adjectives, to define or specify them : they 
may, on this account, be called adjectives. 

390. Adjective pronouns, then, are words that resemble 
both pronouns and adjectives. These pronouns are some- 
times called pronominal adjectives, or specifying adjectives. 

391. The ADJECTIVE pronouns may be divided into three 
sorts — the distributive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite 

392. The distributive are those that relate to persons or 
things, taken separately and singly. 

XXXIV. Wiiat are adjective pro- One in wKich they resemble adjectirefl i 

nouns? 390. 389. 

Why nre they so called ? 383, 389. Into how many sorts may those pio- 

By what other name liave those pro- nouns be divided, and what are they ? 

nouns been called ? 390. 391. 

Will you give an example in which Wlia*. is a distriboUve pronoun ? 393. 
these words resemble pronouns ? 388. 

a.) Adverb. (2.) ConjuncUoo. (9-) Apply Rale XI. 



fiNGLISH GRAMMAR. 

S98. DISTRIBUTIVE (1.) PRONOUNS. 
Each, every, either, and sometimes neither. 

394. Each relates to two or more persons or things, taken separately 5 as^ 
** £iach of his brothers is doing well," 

395. £v£RT relates to several persons or things, and signifies each cne ol 
Uvm. taken separately j as, " Every man must account for himself." 

396. CiTHEB relates to two perscms or things only, taicen separately, and 
signifies the one or the other ; as, " I have not seen either," Ilence to say, 
''Either of the three," is incorrect. 

397. Neither means not either; that is, not one nor the other} as, 
^Neither of my friends was there." 

398. The demonstrative (2.) pronouns are those whidi 
precisely point out the things to which they relate. 

899. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Sing. Phi, 

This, These. 

That, Those. 

Former, Former. 

Latter, Latter. 

400. This and these refer to the nearest persons or things,— <Aa< and those to 
the most distant ; as^ " These glo\ es are superior to those. " Both wealth aad 
poverty are templatrons ; tluU tends to excite pride, tids discontent." 

40L The indeiuntte are those that refer to things in an 
indefinite or general manner. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
402. Some, other, any, one, all, such, none. Ol 
these pronouns, ^ne and other are declined like nouns. An* 
other is declined in the singular, but it wants the plural. 

Sif^. . Pbi, 

403. Nom. Other. Others. 
Pass. Others, Others'. 
Obj. Other, Others. 

Sing, Plu. 

404. Nom. One, Ones. 

. « Poss. One's, Ones'. 

Obj. One, Ones. 

We say, " This book," but " Those books 5" also, " One man," ** Twenty 
nen :" hence, 

405. Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must 
agree in number with the nouns to which they belong. 

Why iB it 80 called ? 393 Which are sugular ? 399. Which pla 

Which are they ? 393. , ral ? 399. 

What does each refer to ^ 394. Give What do this and thsse refer to ? 400. 
n example. What do that and those refer to ? Girt 

What does eoery relate to ? 395. Give an example. 400. 
n example. What does ind^mte mean ? 81. 

What does ettA^r relate to? 396. Give What is en indefinite proDoun/ 401 
un example. Which are they ? 409. 

What does nather mean ? 397. Wil! you decline other 1 403. 

What does demonstrative mean ? 396. Wih ynu decline one! 404. 

What are demonstrative- pronouns ? Whht note do you apply in pftraing td 
898. jective pronouns' Notjb 1. 

Which are they ? 399. 



4 



00 So called from dutribuU, todtvufe mnumg tevrroL 
^) So calM from dvnotulnrfc, topron or iiowpne 



PRONOUNS. 97 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" These two books belong to mc." 

406. Hiese is an adjective pronoun of the demon si rati vs 
kiad, in the plural number, and belongs to books^ according to 
Note I. 

J\do is a numeral adjective, and belongs to books, by Note I 
Books, belong, &c. are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. , 

" Every man performs bis part in " Tbese men might remain wid 

creation." us." 

** Each man arrived at his station." *< Those men make many pre* 
" Either party can repair the in- tences to religion." 

jury." *' All rational beings desire happi- 
** Some persons cannot acquire ness." 

wealth." <* By application almost any boy 
'* Many people obtain riches with may acquire an honorable 

apparently little exertion." rank in his class." 

*< One boy labors for his improve- <* Good and virtuous men will, 

menu" sooner (1.) or later (1.), attain 

** This man neglects his affairs." to happiness." 

" The old bird feeds her young ones.^^ 

407. Ones is an indefinite pronoun, representing birds ; in 
the common gender, third person plural, in the objectiyk 
CASE, and governed hy feeds, agreeably to Rule VIII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** One boy Influences many oth- others spend their time in idleness; 

ers." the former will receive praise, the 

" None act theirpart too well." latter censure." 
** Some scholars study diligently ; 

We caimot say, " Them run/' but " They run" : hence, 

Note II. When a noun or pronoun is the subject of the 
verb, it should be in the nominative case. 

It is very common for persons in conversation to say, ''Them books/' 
" Tliem knives/' &c. instead of <' Those books/' ** Those knives/' &.c. The 
incorrecuiess here alluded to consists in substituting a personal in the place of 
an adjective pronoun : hence, 

Note III. The pronoun them should not be used in the 
place of these or those. 

In the phrase, " These two books/' ** Them will go." 

Stc. will yoL parse these ? two V 406. *' Him and mc went to chnreh." 

Will you now take the book, and parse " Art thee well ?" 

the remaining exercises under Note I ? ** Him who is diligent will Improre.** 

In the phrase, " The old bird feeds her Would jrou sav, *' 7^k«m knivM," • 
young ones," will vou pass oneal 407. '* These knives" r Why .' III. 

Wnl you correct by Note I. the follow- In what does the incorrectness 



ing examples, as I read them to you ? sist ? III. 

" He will not come this two hours.*' Will you correct the fblJowing expiea 

" I dislike those sort of books." sions ? 

** I have two canes ; yon may have any " Them boys are very idle." 
of tliera." '* Bring mo them pens.*' 

Do we Bay,*< TAev run," or " Them ** Which of them throe things do yoa 

tun"? Why? Note II. prefer?" 

Will you now correct, by Note II. the (^T'As jwjnl may next tak§ fJU 

following examples as I read them to you ? oma to he written, 

(1.) Adverb. 



38 EM GUSH GRAMMAR. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a difierent adjective 
pronoun ? One, having a demonstrative pronoun ? One, having an in- 
definite pronoun used as a noun ? 

Q. Will you fill up with pronouns suitable to make sense the follow- 
ing phrases ? " When Harriet found — book, — tore — ,and then flung 
•^ away.** " — man likes — fiinn, — merchandise," 

Q* ^n you compose a proper example under Rule I. ? One under 
Rule IIT? Rule III. ? Rule IV. ? Rule V. ? Rule VI. ? 



XXXV. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

408. In the sentence, " That man is happy, who lives virtaously," tha 
^'ord wlio is a pronoun, because it stands for a noun (the noun mcai)^ and it is 
a relative, because it relates or refers to this noun in the same sentence : hence, 

409. A relative pronoun is a word that usually stands fol 
some noun before it in the same sentence. 

410. There are three relative pronouns, viz. 

411. Who, wuich, and that. 

412. Who is used in speaking of persons ; as, *' The man 
teho came." 

413. Which is used in speaking of animals or things ; as, 
" The bird which sings," ♦♦ The tree which I planted." 

414. WlUch, however, is used in speaking of persons, when we wish to dis- 
tinguish one of two individuals, or a particular person among many others 
as, " Which of the two is he 1 " Which of them has gone ?" 

415. TTiat, as a relative, is often used, in speaking eithef 
of persons or things, in the place of who or which ; as, 

" The boy that reads," or, " The boy who reads f " The bird that flew," or 
" The bird which flew f '^ The bench that was made,'' or, *' The bench whicb 
was made." 

IViat is used in preference to tcho or tohich, in the following cases >— 

1. In speaJcin^ both of persons and things ; a£, ** The man and the bea4 
that [ saw, perished." 

2. In speaking of children ; as, " The child that I met." 

3. After the adjective Mome ; as, *^ He is the same man that we saw yetter* 
day." 

4. After the superlative degree ; as, " He is the wisest man that the world 
ever produced." 

6. After the relative who ; as, " Who that reflects." 

415 — 1. Exception. Thatf as a relative, cannot take the preposition im- 
mediately before it ; as, " He is the same man with that you were acquainted." 
* For with tliatf read toitli whom. It is remarkable, however, tliat, when the ar- 
rangement is a little varied, the word tluit admits the preposition ; as, " He is 
the Scune man that you were acquainted with." 

XXXV. In the sentence, "That man is speaking of peradns ? Give an example. 

happy, who lives virtuously," what part 414. 

of speech is wko ? Why? 408. What i When may that be used ? 415. 

kind ? Why ? 408. Is it correct to say, " The child who" ? 

What is a relative pronoun ? 409. Why not? "The saino man who"? Why 

Will you name them ? 411. not? ** The wisest man which" ? Wh| 

When do we use who ? Give an exam- not ? " Who, who reflects" ? Why not ' 

pie. 412. 415:1, 2, 3, 4j 5. 

When do we use which 1 Give an ex- What exception is montionod ' 415-~1 

ample 413. Give an example. 415— 1. 
In what cases do wo use which, in 



PRONOUNS. 

'Av' I. We can say, " The man who/' or " llie men who/' using the 
rdative who'm speaking' either of one man or more than one : witOy tiiea, is of 
both numbers, and b thus declined : 

Singular, Plural, 

N<m, Wfo, - Who. 

Poss, Whose, Whose. 

Obj, Whom. Whom. 

417 Which and thai are of both numbers, but they are not dectined, es« 
cept that vjhost is sometimes used as the possessive case of wluch; as, " Ii 
there any other doctrine wlicse followers arc punished 1" 

418. H7tos«, used in the manner last described, is made to re prese nt Uitm 
words 5 as, " Philosophy whose end," for " the end of which." 

419. Antecedent signifies goin^ before. 

420. The noun or pronoun which goes before the rdaUve, and to which th« 
relative refers, is therefore called the antecedent of the relative 3 as, '' John, 
who has i^ne." Here, John is the antecedent of 10/10. 

421. When 3'ou are told that whOf wttich, and Uiat are relatives, you 
should not get tlie impression that tlie last two are always relatives ; for Utat ii 

~8 relative only when it is used in the sense otwho or which ; that is, when who 
or which may be used in its place, without destroying the sense ', as^ " Here is 
the knife that I found," which can be altered to ''Here is tlie knife which I 
found," without injury to the sense. 

423. That, when it pomts out or specifies some particular person or thing, 
is reckoned an adjective pronoun. When not usea as a relative, nor as nn 
adjective pronoun, it is reckoned a conjunction ', as, " He studies that ha 
may learn." 

423. Hence it appears th«it the word tliat may be used sometimes as a rela- 
tive pronoun, sometimes as an adjective pronoun, and sometimes as a conjunc- 
tion. 

424. Since relative pronouns stand for nouns, as well as personal pronouns, 
they should therefore agree with nouns in the same particulars and by the same 
rule. Rule V. will therefore apply to both. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" That man is happy who lives virtuously. ^^ 

425. Thai is a demonstrative f&onoun, of the sinoui^a A 
NUMBER, and belongs to man^ by Note I. 

fVho is a RELATIVE PRONOUN, of the MASCULINE GENDER, THIRD 

PERSON SINGULAR, and agrees with viian^ by Rule V. It is in 
the NOMINATIVE CASE to Hvts^ accordlng to Rule VI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED 

** That man ia fortunate who es- '< I met the same man m the mai^ 
capes censure." ket to-day (1.), th%t I mat 

" The girl whom I saw, perished." yesterday in the street." 

!■ ■ I ■! ■! !■■■ I I II I 1 a.1.— ^.— 

How many numbers haa 10A0 ? 416. When is that an adjoetiva prooouo? 

Will you declino it ? 416 — 1. Give an examplo. ^9. 

How many aumbors have vhiek and When a conjunction ? Give an exam- 

t/UU 7 Are tkey declined ? 417. plo. 423. 

Wliat exception to this ? 417. How many different parte of ipeeeb 

When whosB is used as the possessive may t/iat represent f 4SS3. 

ease of toAtcA^ how many words does it What is the rule for the agreement Ot 

represAnt ? Give an example. 418. rotative pronouns ? 434. 

what is the meaning of antceedent 7 Will you parse that in the phsase, 

41D. "That man»'? 425. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun? In the sentence, ** That man is happy 

Give an example. 43U. who lives virtuously," will you pane 

Is tbMl always a relative ? 421 vho 1 435. 

When is it a relative ? Give an ex- Will you now take the book, and pane 

ample. 431. the remaining exercises ? 

I.) Adverik 



60 ENGLISH GRAMMAlt 

** You, who came first, should re- '* That house, which stands on ttie 

tire first." hill, once (1) belonged to me.*' 

** You taught the boy whose hat I ** The boy whom I instruct leami 

found.^' well." 

SENTENCES TO te PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" !Z%e man which I saw" 
426. Incorrect ; because, in speaking of persons, who, whose 
or whom is generally to be used. It should therefore read, ** The 
man whom I saw." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

** The bird whom I killed had made ** Thou wiio are in prosperity must 
her nest." assist me in adversity." 

" The man which visited me has " He which shuns vice does gen- 
left town." erally practise virtue." 

•• That man is happy whom is vir- " I, who lives by vour charity 
tuous." should be grateUil." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you construct a sentence containing the relatiye who 7 Cue, 
oontainins which ? One, containing that ? 

Q. Will you till up the following sentences with relatives correctly 

used ? " The man sins shall die." ** The boy studies will 

learn." " The bird sung so sweetly has flown." Will yau fill 

up the following with one or more woids that will make sense ? " In- 
temperance evils." " If truth sorry." 

Q. Will you embrace in different sentences, each of the following 
woMs? Washington* Colunibua, Captain Cook, IndianSt Wisdom^ 
Riches y James Monroe, 



XXXVI OF COMPOUND AND INTERROGATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 

457. " I took wlud you gave me." 

" I took tiiat which you gave me." 

" 1 took the tiling which you gave me." 

" 1 took those Oivngs which you gave me." 

458. By examining tiie foregoing sentences, you will see that the word 
« wJuUf in tfie first example, means the same as the words in italics in the suc- 
cessive ones : the word to/uU, then, is clearly a pronoun ; and Ixicausc it stands 
■Tttr more than one word, it is called a compound pronoun. The word before 
tlie relative which, in the phrase '^ Uiat which," or " the thing wlijch," is the 
antecedent of which. Hence, 

429. What is a compound relative pronoun, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is generally equiva- 
lent to THAT WHICH. 

Initead of sayuig, " The man which I tences which mean the same as '* 1 took 

§aw," what should I aay ? Why ? 426. what you gavn ine" ? 427. 

Will you corroct and parse tho remain- What words, tlien, does what stand for 7 

ing exercisea^and then take the exercises 42S. 

to be written ? Why is wktU a pronoun ? 428. 

XXX VI. Will you repeat those sen- Why a compound pro'^oun.' 438. 

• TbiH, " IVaihin(toB vm » tnie patriot," ke. 7k« piqiil may wnU anmrf joHtncM m mtk 



PRONOUNS. 6t 

430. yVhOf whkhf and tohat have sometimes the words ever or ioexer an 
nexed (!•) ^o them : and each combination of tliis sort is called a compound 
relative j as, whoever, ^whosoever, whichever , whichsoeveTf &.c. They are no* 
often used. 

431. Who, which, and what are called interrogatives, or relatives of the in 
terroffaUve kind, when they are used in asking questions ; as, " Who is he 1" 
" W&ch is the book ?" " What are you doing ?" These relatives, you pep 
ceive, have no antecedents, but relate to some word or phrase containea in 
the an8wer,'which is called a suhsequeid, because it follows after the relative 
as, " Whom did you see 1" Ans,- " John/' Here /o^ is the subsequent to 
H hick whom refers. 

43£. Hence it follows, that antecedent and subseq7te7it are opposed to each 
•ther in meaning ; the former signif3ang^<nn«' be/ore, the \&Uer following after 

4'13 Wh^^KT was formerly made use of to ' express interrogation ; as 
"Whetner of these shall I choose V* but it is now seldom used, the interrogative 
which supplying its place. 

434. fi^'vicn, what, and, as we have already seen, that, when joined to 
nouns, are adjective pronouns ; as, " unto which promise our twelve tribes/' 

435. When what and which are joined to nouns in asking questions, thmr 
are called interrogative adjective pronomis ; as, " Which horse did he take V* 

436. In some mstances^ we find what used in the sense of an interjection 
as, " What ! take my money, and then my life 7" 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 

" I will leave what is useless.^ 

' 437. What, in the example above, means tlie same as " that which," or 
" tlie thing w itch" : we will, therefore, in parsing it, bear in mind that it hm 
the government ana agreement of two separate words. We will first parse it 
Bs standing for thing, and secondly for which. 

What is a compound relative pronoun, and is equivalent 
to " that which," or " the thing which." In representing things 
it may be considered a pronoun of .the third person sinov 
LARy NEUTER GENDER, in the OBJECTIVE CASE, and govomed by 
leavCf according to Rule VIII. 

fVhat, in representing which^ may be considered a relativc 

PRONOUN of the THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, NEUTER GENDER, and 

relates to thing for its antecedent, according to Rule V. and in 
the NOMINATIVE CASE to w, by Rule VL 

Is is a NEUTER verb, in the indicative biood, PRassirr 
TENSE — ^ 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or which 18*^ — ^madeinthe 
THiRD> PERSON SINGULAR, and agroos with whichf the relativa 
part of the pronoun whaty according to Rule VII. 

Useless is an adjective, in the positive degree, and belong! 
to what J by Rule IV. 

How may what be described ? 429. When are tal^^ vthich, and thai adieo 

Will you give three examples of com- tive pronouns ? Oive an example. 434. 

pound pronouns formed by aooiexing eter Which of the relatives are cometiinM 

vt soever 1 430. interrogative adjective proaouns? When? 

What is the meaning of annexed 1 430. 435. 

When are who, vhich, and tohat called When I say, " What I rob run of my 

jbitorrogatives r 431. monejr, and then take my lifb '" In what 

Whut are the nouns called, to which sense is toheU used ? 436. 

ittterrogatives refer ? 431. In the sentonce, ** I will leave what is 

What is the meaning of siibsepuntl useless," bow do you parse whatl isl 

433. useless 1 437. 

Why so called ? 431. What does what stand for ? 437. 

In the phrase, " Whom did yon see ?'* Do. you parse it as one vrord or twol 

dns. " John''; which word is the subso- What two / 437. 

qvent ? 431. {fCT The pupU may now parse tks f- 

maming exercues on the pronoun what. 

~ (Tniwfci iiUf. — — 



0^ EJNGLiSU GKAiMMAK 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

« James will do what is proper." « William demands wliat I cannpt 
" You heard what I said." give." * 

• Whatever improves delights " They advocate wliat is excel- 
hira." lent." 



XXXVII. OF THE VERB. 

438. A VERB is a word that expresses action or being. 
Verbs are of three kinds — active, passive, and neuter. 

439. An active verb expresses action, and the actor is 
always the nominative case ; as, '* John runs." Active verbs 
are either transitive or intransitive. 

440. An active verb is transitive, when it either has or 
may have an object after it, on which the action terminates ; 
as, '* John beats William." 

441. An active verb is intransitive, when it neither has 
nor can have an object after it. 

442. Passive means suffering or receiving, 

443. When I say, *' Jolin is beaten by William/' is beaten is a verb, because 
it expresses action ; and it is a passive verb, because il expresses the action 
received by John 3 and if Joiin receives the action, then he is the object of it* 
hence, 

444. A passive verb expresses action or effect received. 

445. The object is always its subject or nominative case 

446. Active nominative^ or actor ^ ** John strikes William.* 

447. Passive nominative, or object, "William is struck 
by John." 

448. B^ examining the foregoing examples, you will see tliat when the verb 
is active, its nominative is likewise active} and when the verb is passive, its 
nominative is likewise passive. 

449. The passive voice is a convenient mode of expression ob occBsiooa 
when we wish to state what has been done, without exposing^ the autlipr : tbus, 
mstead of saying, ^' William struck John,'' I can, to avoid alludiug to William 
•ay, " John was struck." 

^'^-^~^~~— ~~ 

XXXVII. What is the meaning <^ lu the example, " John is beaten by 

«er»?* WilUam,'' which is the venb? Why* 

Why BO called? 143. What kind? Why? 443. 

What is a verb ? 438. Which word is the object ? Why ? 443. 

What is an active verb ? 439. What, then, is a passive verb ? 444. 

What is alwavs its nominative ? Give Which it the nominative to a passive 

n example. 430. verb, the agent or the object ? 445. 

What is the meaning of tramitive ?t of la the nominative to an active verb act 

Maratmtive ?f ive or passive ? Give an example. 448. 

Hovr rttty active verbs be divided ? 439. Is the nominative to a passive verb ac- 

When is an active verb transitive ? Give tive or passive ? Give an example. 44ft 
an example. 440. In what particular is the pa8si\-e voice 

When is an active verb intransitive? a convenient form of expression? Give an 

Give an example. 441. • example. 449. 

What is the meaning of pasme 1 44S. What is the moaning of neuter ?$ 

*8e« quwsriOD to 142. t Sre question to }'/». t ^^ Question to IfiJ. Sc« nuMtion to IS? 



MOOD 03 

460. A neuter verb is one that is neither actire nor pas- 
sive, expressing simply being or existence in a certain 
state ; as, " He sits," " He is at home." 



XXXVIII. MOOD, OR MODE. 

451. Mood, or mode, is the manner of representing action 
or being. 

452. The indicative mood is used simply for indicating 
or declaring a thing, or asking a question j as, ** I walk ;" 
" Do I walk V 

453. The potential biood is used for expressing possi- 
bility, liberty, power, will, or obligation, either with or with- 
out asking a question ; as, " I may go ;" " May I go 1" " He 
must read," &c. 

454. Of tlie SUBJUNCTIVE mood. The term suhftmcHve sigmfies subjoined 

or added to. 

455. AVhen I say, " I will go, if he desire it/' the phrase " if he desire it" is 
added to the one before it : hence we say, 'Mf he desire it'' is in the sub- 
unctive mood. The term, however, is limited to such sentences as are pre- 
ceded by the conjunctions ifj unless, aWiough, excqpt, lest, Sec., which imply 
doubt or some uncertainty. 

456. The subjunctive mood is used for expressing doubt 

or uncertainty. 

457. A verb in the subjunctive mood may be expressed in two <£fferent 
forms. It is equally correct to say. " If he is poor, he is respected." and " If 
he be studious, he will excel." The verbs be and is are both in tne presenl 
tense ; and since each has the conjunction ^before it, each is in the subjunc 
live mood. 

458. The phrase " If he be studious" means the same as '' If he wUl 6ft 
studious i'' it therefore plainly implies future tune. 

469. On the contrary, in the phrase " If he is poor," the sense plainly is^ 
'' If he is now, at the present time, poor," without any reference to future time. 

460. Hence it appears, that, in one form of the verb, doubt oidy is implied j 
and in the other, both domt ondJiOure time. 

What is a neuter verb ? Give an exam- How is the term subjwnclive limited • 

pie. 450. 455. 

Uo w many kinds of verbs are there, and What is the subjunctive mood used for / 

what are thoy? 438. 456. 

XXXVIII. What is the meaning of How many difibrent forms has it ? 4ST 

moodi 166. Give an example of each. 457. 

What is mood f 451. In what tense are the verbs be and is f 

What is the meaning of nuSeiUtee? 457. 

168 In what mood is each with the con- 

What is the indicative mood used for ? junction (f before it ? 457. 

Give an example. 453. What does '* If ho be studious'* mean, 

What is the meaning of potential 1 SIS. as it respects time ? 458. 

What is the potential mood used for? What tense, then, is referred to ? 45Bb 

Give an example. 453. What does '* If he is poor" mean, in 

What is the meaning of subjvneHve ? respect to time ? 459. 

454. What idea, then, is implied in the OM 

In what mood is « If he desire it" ? form ? 460. 

455 What two ideas in the other form? 460 
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461. The verb it corresponds with the common form of the veto toht -tk 
the indicative mood, present tense 3 as, '' I am, you are, he is :''-^we wid 
therefore, when the verb is varied as usual, call it Uie common form of the sub- 
junctive mood ; and when the verb is not varied in the diiTcrent persons, we 
will call it the subftmctiv^ form, since this form is peculiar to this mood. You 
should here be informed that tliis distmction relates only to the present tense, 
it being customary to vary the terminations of the verb in the remanmg^ tenses, 
as usual. 

462. The following general rales will direct yoa in the proper use of the 
subjunctive mood : 

463. When any verb in the subjunctive mood, present 
tense, has a reference to future time, we should use the 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

Present Tense. 

464. Singular. PluraL 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou or you love. 2. If ye or you love, 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

465. When a verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense 
\a» no reference to future time, we should use the 

COMMON FORM. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou lovcst, or ) 2. If ye love, or ) 
If you love. J If you love. ) 

3. If he loves. 3. If they love. 

466. Other conjunctions, besides if, arc used before the subjunctive mood 
I/\a perhaps usecT most frequcaily, because it implies doubt more strongly tlias 
most others. 

467. By the foregoing, you may perceive that when llie verb is in the sub- 
lonctive form, some auxiliary verbis always understood ; as, " He will not be 
pardoned unless he repent," that is, " unless he will repent j" " If thou ever 
retuni, thou shouldst be thankful," that is, " if thou shoufclst ever return." 

468. A verb in the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive^ com 
mon form, simply by placing a conjunction, implying doub^ before it 5 as, 
** I walk," tlie mdicalivc mood, becomes subjunctive oy prenxing if; thus, 
•'If I walk." 

469. In like manner, a verb in the potential may be changed to the sub- 
vnciive; as, " 1 can go" is the potential 5 " If I can gfo," the subjunctive. 

470. Of the IMPERATIVE Bioou. \\^ien I say, ''John, mind your book, 
I command John to do something ; and because im^ratirt means command- 
ing f we say that mindj in the phrase above, is in the imperative mood. 

With what does the verb if correspond ? fre«itiently in the labjunctivo mood ? 466. 
461. ^vhat does " He will not be pardoned 

IIow is the verb varied in the common nnietsbe repent** mean I 467. 
fbrm of the rabjimctive mood ? 461. What^ then, is understood ? 467. 

Whv called common ? How varied in " If tnou ever return, thou shouldst be 

the sabjnnctive form? Why called sub- thankful:'* what does this mean ? 467. 
Junetive f 461. What, then, is understood ? 467. 

How is this distinction limited ? 461. What is always Understood in this form/ 

How are the remaining tenses varied ? 467. 
461. How may a verb in the indicative mood 

When do we use the snbjuocttve form? be converted into the subjunctive ? 468. 
463. How can the potential bo changed to 

Will yon conjagate the verb lovt in this the subjunctive ? Give an example. 469. 
form, in the present tense f 464. In what mood is "John, mind your 

Whan do we use the common form? studies?** Why? 470. 
465. What is the meaning of iaqMratcM 

Why is the eoqjonetion if nse«l most 470 
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471. This mood, for reasons issigned before, (214.) embraces Ibe tbUofnng 
particulars : 

1. Command ; as, '' John, sit up." 

2. Entreaty ; as, ** Do visit me." 

3. Exiwrting ; as, ** Remember mv counsel.'' > 

4. Permitting ; as, " Go in peace." 

472. The imperative mood, then, is used for commoAAdingi 
entreating, exhorting, or permitting. 

473. The applicaUon of this mood is limited to the second person } af 
''John, come to me }" because, in uttering a command, making* an entreaty; 
&c. we must necessarily address some one ; hence you can see the reason 
arhy this mood has but one person, viz. the second. 

474. We cannot, with any propriety, command a person to-day, or in pres- 
ent time, to do any thing in past time, yesterday for ustance ; coiueqaently a 
terb in this mood cannot have any past lense. 

475. When I command a person to do any thing, the performance of the 
command must take place in a period of time subs«{uent to that of ih» com- 
mand ; that is, in future time ; out the command itself must, from the very 
nature of the case, take place in present time : this mood, therefore, cannot, 
strictly speaking^ have any future tense : hence, 

476. A verb m the unperative mood must be m the {Nresent tense, and in 
the second person. 

477. Of the ihfinitiye mood. In the phrases, ''John begins to tmg," 
'' The boys begin b smjg,'' " Thou beginnest to sing,'' vou perceive that Im 
verb to ting is not varied to correspond with the number and persmi of its 
different agents, Johtif the boy»y and tiuu: hence to ring is said not to be 
limited eitMr by person or number. 

478. This mood, then, is propi»ly denommated wfimUvef stgni^ring imI 
limited: hence, 

479. The infinitive mood is used to express an action 
not limited either by person or number. 

480. TOf the usual sign of this mood, is sometimes understood ; as, " Lei 
roe go," mstead of ** Let me to go:'' " I heard him say it," for " I beard him 
to say it." This little word to, when osed before verbs m this manner, is not 
E preposition, but forms a part of the verb, aifl, in parsmg, should be so con- 
siaered. 

4S1. From the foregoing, it appears that there are five 
moods — ^the indicative, the imperative, the potential, the 
subjunctive, and the infinitive. 

How many particulars does this mood What is the meaninf of imftmUiMi 

embrace ? 471. Why lo many ? 914. 478. 

What, then, ia the imperative mood In what mood is ting, in the phrases, 

used for? 479. Give an example of com- ** John begins to sing," ** The boys beffa 

mnnding? one of entroatinc ? one of ex- to ainff,** '* Thoa beginnest to sip^*? 

horting 7 one of permitting F 471. 477, ^8. 

How many persons has this mood ? 473. Iii what partiealars is this mood reckoo* 

What j^rson is it ? 473. ed not to be limited ? 477. 

Has this mood any past tense? Why? What, then, is the infinitive mood osed 

474. for? 479. 

When I command a person, when, if at What it the usual sign of this mood ? 

all, must the performance of the command 480. 

take place? 475. Is it always expressed? Give aa exam 

When, or in what time, must the com- pie. 480. 

mand itself be given ? 475. How is the sign to to be parsed ? 480. 

Has this mood, then, any foture tense? Why parsed with the verb ? 480. 

475. How many moods are there, and what 
How many tenses, then, has it ? How are they ? 481. 

many persons ' 476. 

6» 
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XXXIX. OF TENSE. 

482. The present tense expresses what is now taking 
place ; as^ " John swims." 

483. This tense is often employed to express the actions of persons locg 

since dead ; as, " Seneca reasons and moralizes well." 

484. The present tense, preceded by the words to/ten, beforey after ^ as soon 

aSf Scc.f is sometimes usetl to'potnt out the relative time of a future action ; as, 
" When he arrives, he will hear the new«." 

485. This tense is elegantly ^plied to qualities and things which are ir 

their nature unrhan?eahle ; as, " Truth is eternal }" " William boldly asserted 
there was no God j" properly, " is no God." 

486. In animated (1.) historical narrations, (2.) this tense is sometimes used 

for the imperfect ; as, " He enters the territory of the peaceable inhabitants ; 
he fights and conquers, takes an immense booty, whicti he divides among his 
soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph.'^ 

487. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in 
time past, however distant ; as, " John died." 

46r<. The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, 
and conveys ah allusion to the present time; as, ''I have 
finished my letter." 

489. When any particular period of past time is specified or alluded to, we 
use the imp-^rfect tense ; as, " John wrote yesterday j" but when no particular 
past time is ;ipecified, we use the perfect tense 5 as, '^ I have read Virgil many 
times." 

490. The perfect tense and the imperfect tense both denote a thing that is 
past ; but the former denotes it in such a manner that there is strll actually re- 
maining some part of the time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing has 
been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action past, in such a 
manner, that nothing remains of that time in which it was done. If we speak 
of the present century, we say„ " Philosophers have made great discoveries in 
the present century j" but if we speak 01 the last century, we say, " Philoso- 
phers made great discoveries in the last century."— " He has been much 
afflicted this year." " I have this week read the king's proclamation." " 1 
have heard great news this morning." In these instances, He has been^ I have 
read, and heard, denote things that are past ; but they occurred in this year, 

XXXIX. ^Vhat is the meaning of j)r«»- What does tho perfect tense expreai? 

eiU ? 173. Give an example. 488. 

What does the present tense express ? '* John wrote yesterday.'* What tenie 

483. Give an example. 482. is the verb in here ? 489. 

** Seneca reasons well." Wliat tense is Whv is this tense used ? 489. 
einployed here ? Why.' 483. " I have read Virgil many times." Whj 

in the phraxo " When he arrives," is tiie perfect tense used here ? 489. 
fbture time is alluded to : why, then, is Wliat do both the perfect and imperfect 

the present employed ? 484. denote ? 490. 

Do we say, " There is," or " there was How does the former denote it ? 480. 
no God .^" Why.' 485. How does the latter ? 490. 

What is the meaning of ORtmotetf? 486. Do we say, " Philosophers made,'*^ 01 

Meaning' of narratimis ? 486. ** kave made^ great discoveries in the pret- 

** He enters the territory,** &c. Why is tot century ?*' Why ? 4901 
the present tense used ? 486.. Wliich tense do we use in speaking of 

What is the meaning of imper/eet? 181. the- last cedtury ? 490. Give an example. 

How came this term to be usedi to de> 490. 
note an action past and finished ?* *' I have this week read the king's proo- 

What does the imperfect tense express ? lamation." " 1 have heard great newt 

487. Give an example. 487. this morning." Which are the verbs useik 

Meaning of per/eet ?t in these two sentences? 490. 

I ■ II n il I. I - » — — — 

n.) LSmif. (2.) DeKripHont, or tdlbig xrtai huVttv doM 

* SIS quMtloo to 181. r FioMfld, w omipUt*. 



TENSES. PARTICU'LEB. (rf 

Id thii week, wid io-<Uy ; and itill ibcrc remaioi ■ part orthu yekr. noek end 
iay, whereof ] Bpeek. 

4d(^l, In gtaerul, the perfect tciue mey be applied nberevcr ibe action 
ii cnnuected wiib the prcseui lime, by ilie aciual exiilrace, eiltaer of (be aulbor 
er of Ur work, Ibougii il may have beoi perTormed maay ceuUirin aro ; but 
if neilhcr the aulbor aor tfae work Dow remaini, it caniiot ba used. We ma} 
lay, " Cicero Afli mriilai oraiioBs i" but we eanooi lay, " Cicero Ini lurinoi 
poenu ;" beciUUie Ihe ora'.iani are in beuig, bui ibe poenia are lost. Speaking 
cf pHesU m general, we may say, " Tliey Aar«, m all acea, claimed neat 
powG» ;" because iIk generul order of Lbe priesthood sleU eiiaLa : but u we 
jpeolc of the Dniida. as any particular order of prie^la, which docs not now 
ejisi, we cBiuioi use ibi* tenaa. Wo cannot jay, "The Druid priesUftar* 
rlaimtd grevx powers j" hut musi aay, " Tlie Druid prieaia claimed great pow- 
ers i" because IbaJ order is now lolally ejilincl. 

49j. The pluperfect lense expiesxa irhat had taken place 
at some past time mentioned ; as, " I had finished my letter 
before my father returned." 

492. Tlift_first future (cRjeexpresses what wiU take place; 
as, " John will come." 

493. The second future expresses what will have taken 
place, at or before some future time mentioned; as, " I shall 
bare finished my business before the steam-boat starts." 

494. Tense is the distinction of time, and at)mits of six 
rariatioDB, namely — thq present, the imperfect, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, and the first and second future tenses. 



XL. OF PARTICIPLES. 

495. In the phtaie, " I found a men labndng in ibe field," Ibe word tater- 
i^ ahowi what the man was doing, and therefore resembles a verb. When 1 
■ay, " The laboring man should nol be wronged," laborir^ is joined M lb* 

496. The word laiona/^, Ihen^ partakes of the nature of two diRerenl parti 
of ■pecch i and since participie signifies partaking o/\ we will call such vordl 
■I ittming, perliciples. 

WtutJalhcrdsnalaf When' did then Gin an aaunpls. 4SS. Why »11<d irst 
>Mi>iioeear? 430. tUisrer* 

aial'to'appl^'J Wlut ■mpllon is dhd- <fi*D an eianpla. 493. 
ttoBtdl W-1. How muf Un»i are thera in all, ua 

Dowe»T,"Ci8aroiBr«a," or "Us what ara tho/ i ■"■ 

•riltn, OMlom f» " Ciuro «><■"•-" ", In urh.t mnn.) 

''»«.«ri^,p.»niij;' Why/ ■ 

I priaati tan V«J " To aing' 



ZI^ Wbat 

~ MeanluorA'a'''' I'T- iw laaambra F 

What £>aa the Birt fuUue npraia ? Whatlathai 
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497. All participles are derived from verbs ; tinis, from tabcr eomes coOOf 
tng; from beaitf beating; reioicef rejoicing, &.c. : hence, 

498. The participle is a word derived n*om a verb, and 
partakes of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

409. When I say, '^ Johii is writing;/' the participle toriting fehows what 
lohn is now doing, but has not finished ; vjritingj then, may be called a pros* 
ent participle : hence^ 

500. The present participle expresses what is now taking 
place, but not finished. 

501 — 1. This participle always ends in ing; as, sinmngyfi^JiHng, toeepinf 
lovingf &c. There arfe many words of this termination, which are not parti- 
jciples ; as, mormngy evening, which are nouns ; unirUeresting, imsatishfin^. 
"which are adjectives. The tact that those cannot be formed from verbs will 
furnish you with a certain rule for distinguishing the participle from all other 
words of tlie same termuiation ; as, for instance, uninteresHTigf we know^ is not 
a participle, because tliere is no'such verb as umnterestf from which to form it. 

501. " The letter is written." Here the participle written shows that tlM 
act of writing is past and finished ; it may then be called a perfect participFe i 
hence, 

502. The perfect participle expresses what is past and fin- 
bhed. 

G02r—l. This participle may always be distiu^ished by its making sense 
with having ; thus, havtTJg vrrittenj having sung^ &.c. Here toritten and sting 
arc perfect participles. 

o03. ■" John, having written his letter, sealed it.'' Here you doubtless per 
ceive that the act of writing took place before that of scalmg ; also, that the 
participle is composed of two woros, having and toritten ; it may then be call 
ed a compotmd participUf and because it denotes also an action past and finish 
ed, it may very properly be called a compound perfect participle : hence, 

504. The compound perfect participle expresses what took 
place before something else mentioned. 

604—1. This participle is formed bv placing tlie present participle having 
before the perfect participle of any verb 3 as, having /ought, having cipfiered 



XLl. FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

505. Struck is a perfect participle;, firom the verb strike, and this you know 
because it*makes sense Joined with having *f as, haang struck. 

From what are all participles derived? Having wrUten, kamiagsuaig. Which 

497. Give an example. 497. , are the perfnct participles heio ? 502. 

What is a participle ? 498. " John, having written his letter, aol - 

Whon I say, "John is writing," what ed it." Which took place first, th» 

does vriting show ? 499. writing or sealini^ ? 503. 

What, then, may it bo called ? 499. Of what is this participle composed ' 

What, then, is a present participle ? 503. ' 
500. What, then, may It be called ? 503 

What does this participle always end What does having toritten denote in reA 

n ? 500 — 1. Give an example. 500 — I. erence to time und action ? 503. 

Are all words ending in tn^^ participles ? What may it thence be called ? 503. 
6lii:e an example of nouns or this termi- What does a compound perfect parti 

nation ? of adjectives ? 500 — 1 ciple express i 504. 

How, then, can the participle be dis- flow is this participle formed ? 504 

tinsuished ? Give an example. 500~1. Give an example. 504. 

" The letter is written." What does XLI. StriAmtr, struck, hmoing struck 

the participle wrttteM show here ? Wliat, Here arc' three ulnerent participles : cas 

then, mav It be called ? 501. you toll which is the present^ Why. 

What ts a perfect participle ? 509. 500. Perfect ? Why i 502. Compound 

How may this participle always he perfect ? Why ? 503. 
knoun? Gh'e jin oxampie. 5f>9— I. What kind of a participio is atnidk 

.50.5 how (!u vmi know tins? 505 
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60S. h, ^ott ctoubilws recollect, is a variation of the verb tote; ta,"! am, 
|«i '9n he 18 f* now^ byjoimne i» with struck, we can fonn the passive vcsrb 
tt striax; ''John strikes Josejalr' is active 3 but ''Joseph is struck by John'' 
Is passive. 

507. In these two examples; you perceive that the sense of each is the 
same : hence, bv means of ue jpassive verb, we are enabled to express, in a 
dilTereBt form, the precise meaning of the active, which, you will oftentimes 
find, contributes not a little to the variety and hannoiiv of the language. 

508. By examining the conjugation of the verb to bey yon will discover thai 
it has, in all, ten variations : viz. amy ctrt, is, are, toas, toast, were, been, be^ and 
being. Every passive verb must be composed of one of these ten variaUons. 
and the perfect participle of any active transitive verb. Thus, taking teas, ana 
Joining it with the perfect participle of the verb beat, namely, beaten, we form 
the passive verb was beaten, to wnich prefixing an object, or nommalive case^ 
we have the phrase, " William Mras beaten.'^ 

509. It is a fact worthy to be remembered, that the passive verb always 
retains the same mood, tense, numbe(, and person, that the verb to be has. be- 
fore it is incorporated with the participle ; tnus, " He has been'' is the inoica 
ttve perfect, third person singular 3 then, " He has been rejected," is likewise 
Vm indicative perfect, third person singular, passive. It cannot, therefore, be 
d licolt to tell the mood, tense, number, and person of any passive verb, if you 
9 s familiar with the conjugation of the verb to be. 

From the foregoing particulars, we derive the following general rule i 

510. AH passive verbs are formed by adding the perfect 
participle of any active-transitive verb to the neuter verb to be. 



XLII. OF THE AUXILIARY VERB. 

511. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which the 
principal verbs are conjugated. 

513. The auxiliary verbs are ma^, can^ must^ might, ctnUd^ 
would, should, and shaU, The following are sometimes aux- 
iliaries, and sometimes principal verbs : do, 6e, have^ and wiU, 

513. When, in the formation of any tense, w^ use an auxiliary verb, that 
tense is called a compound one 5 and tlie tense fonned by the pnncipal verb 
done is called a simple tense. 



XLIII. SIGNS OF THE MOODS- 

514. The indicative mood may be known by the sense, or 
oy its having no sign except in asking a question ; as, " Who 
comes here ?" 

Of what verb is the verb is a varia- What fact is mentioned as worUiy of 

tlMi ? 506. notice ? 509. 

Wift TOtt form a passive verb with is VfOiat mood, tonse, nnmli^, and per- 

and struck t 506. son is " He has boen'^ ? 509. Is " Ho hat 

'* John strikes Joseph.** How may the been rejected" ? 509. 
•ease of this sentence be expressed by a What will make the mood, tense» fco 

passive verb ? 506. of passive verbs familiar ? 509. 

Wliat advantage does the n«e of the How are all passive verbs formed ? 510 
passive verb often afford us ? 507. XLII What is the meaning of mail- 

To what does it contribute ? 507. mtv ? 196. 

How many variations has the verb to What are aaxiliary verba ? 511. 
to in all ? 508. What are they ? 508. Will you name them ? 513 

What will always compose one part of What verbs are used both as auxiliary 

a possil^e verb ? 50& What the t»ther and principal verbs ? 519. 
past .'508 Xiilll. Whatisthesignoftheiadiea* 

tire mood ' .SM Give an example. 514 
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515. The potential mood has for its signs the aoxiliariet 
may, can, must, might , could, would, and should; as, **! 
could love," &c. 

516. The subjunctive mood has usually for its signs the 
conjunctions if, though, unless, except, whether, and lestf as, 
" Unless he repent," &c. 

517. The infinitive mood has usually for its sign the word 
to ; as, to sing, 

518. The imperative mood may be distinguished by its 
always being in the second person, and by its agreement 
with thou, or yc, or yon ; as, *« Depart thou," &c. 



XLIV. SIGNS OF THE TENSES OF THE 

INDICATIVE. 

519. The present tense has lor its sign the first form pf 
the verb ; as, weep, remain, &c. ; excepting the occasional 
use of do ; as, «* I do learn." 

520. The. imperfect tense has no auxiliary for a sign, ex- 
cept did, which is sometimes used. If, however, the verb is 
not in the present tense, and has no auxiliary, it follows that 
it is in the imperfect; as, "I fought." 

521. The perfect tense has for its sign the word have; as, 
have loved. 

522. The pluperfect has for its sign Tiad; as, had loved, 

523. The first future has for its sign shall or will ; as^ 
shedl or will love, 

524. The second future has for its sign shall have or wiU 
have ; as, shall have loved, or will have loved. 

525. The indicative mood has six tenses. 

526. The subjunctive mood has six tenses. 

527. The potential mood has four tenses. 

528. The infinitive mood has two tenses. 

529. The imperative mood has one tense. 

What ie the iiign of the potential mood ? Pign of the perfect i 5S1. Give aa ez 

515. Giro an example. 515. ample. 521. 

What ia the sigo of the subjunctive Sign of the pluperfect ? 5Q9. Give aa 

mood ? 516. Give an example. 516. example. 5SE2. 

What is the sign of the infinitive mood i Sign of the first future ? 5S3. Give ta 

517. Give an example. 517. example. 5S23. 

What lathe sign of the imperative? Sign of the second fiitare? 584. Givt 

518. Give an example. 518. an example. 5S4. 

XLIV. What in the sign of the pros- How many" tenses has the indicative 

ent indicative ^ 51d. Give an example, mood ? 535. 

519. How many the subjunctive ? 586. 
Sign of the imperfect .' 529. Give an How many the potentia) ? 569. 

example. 580. How many the infinitive i 588. 

IIf>w mnnv the imperative f 589. 
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XLV. CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

530. When I ask you to raise your voicef in reading, you readily under- 
gtand what I mean by voice ; but in |;ramniar, its application is somewhat pe- 
culiar. Grammatically considered, it refers to the active and passive nature 
of verbs. 

531. The CONJUGATION of a verb is the regular combu^a- 
tion and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods 
and tenses. 

532. The conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
ACTIVE VOICE, and that of a passive verb the passive voice. 

533. Verbs are called regular, when they form their im- 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect parti- 
ciple, by the addition of ed to the verb in the present tense, 
or d only when the verb ends in 6 ; as, 

Pres, Tense, Imp. Tense, Perf, Participle, 
I favor. I favored. Favored. 

I love. I loved. Loved^ 

534. When a verb does not form its imperfect tense and 
perfect participle in this manner, it is called an irregui^r 
VERB ; as, 

Pres, Tense, Imp, Tense, Perf, Participle, 
I am. I was. Been. 

535. The regular verb htse^ and the irregular verb to be 
are conjugated as follows : — 

CONJUGATION. 
TO LOVE Ajxj} TO BE. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE CONTRASTED 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. NEUTER. 

Singular. Sirtgular Singular, 

Pers. 1 love. 1 Pers. I am loved. 1 Pers. I am. 

t Pen. You love. 2 Pers. You are loved. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. He loves. 3 Pers. He is loved. 3 Pers. He is. 
PlnraL ' Plural. Plural. 

i Pers. We love. 1 Pers. We are loved. 1 Pers. We are. 

2 Pers. You love. 2 Pers. You are loved. 2 Pers. You are. 

5 Pers. They love. 3 Pers. They are loved. 3 Pers. They are. 



. XltV. What does vmcs mean in gram- When are verbs called regular ? 533 

mar ? 530. Give an example. 533. 

Moaning of eoizTit^aft'on ? 217. . . Will yon repeat afler me the present 

What is the conjugation of an active tense, and name the Imperfect tense and 

rerb styled I 53S. perfect participlei .of the verbs faocr 7 

What the conjugation of a passive love ? 533. 

rerb ^ 533 When is a verb cnlled irregular ? 534. 

Give ail osanr pie £34. 
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» 


IBfPEBFECT TENSie. 




Singular, 


Singular, 


SSngular, 


1. I loved. 


1. I was loved. 


I, I was. 


S. You loved. 


2. You were loved. 


2. You were. 


3. He loved. 


3. He was loved. 


3. He was.. 


Plural 


Plural, 


PluraL 


1. We loved. 


1. We were loved. 


1. We were. 


2. You loved. 


2. You were loved. 


2. You were. 


3. They loved. 


3. They were loved. 
PERFECT TENSE. 


3. They were. 


Singular, 


Singular. 


Singular, 


1. I have loved. 


1. I have been loved. 


1. I have been. 


2. You have loved. 


2. You have been loved. 


2. You have been. 


3. He has loved. 


3. He has been loved. 


3. He has been. 


Plural, 


PluraL 


Plural, 


I. We have loved. 


1. We have been loved. 


1. We have been. 


S. You have loved. 


2. You have been loved. 


2. You have bees. 


3. They have loved 


3. They have been loved. 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


3 They have been 


Singular, 


Singular, 


Singular, 


1. I had loved. 


1. I had been loved. 


1. I had been. 


2s You had loved. 


2. You had been loved. 


2. You had been. 


3. He had loved. 


3. He had been loved. 


3. He had been. 


Plural. 


Plural. 


Pha-al. 


1. Wo had loved. 


1. We had beou loved. 


1. We had been. 


2. You had loved. 


2. You had been loved. 


2. You had been. 


3. They had loved. 


3. They had been loved. 


3. They had been 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE 


I* 


SittgtUar, 


SingTtlar. 


Singular, 


1. I shall or will love. 


1. I shall or will be lov- 


1. I shall or wiU be. 


2. You shall or will love. 


ed. 


2. You shall or wiU b«. 


3. He shall or will love. 


.2. You shall or will be 

loved. 
3. He shall or Hiii be 


3. He shall or wiU b«. 




loved. 


. 


PluraL 


Plural. 


PluraL 


1. We shall or will love. 


1. We shall or vl* be 


1. We shall or will be. 


2. You shall or will love. 


loved. 


2. You shall or wUl he. 


3. They shall or will 


2. You shall or will be 


3. They shall or wiU be 


love. , 


loved. 




» 


3. They shall or will be 


. 




loved. 




SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


"Singular. 


Singular, 




1. I shall have loved. 


1. I shall have been lov- 


1. I shall have been. 


2. You will have loved. 


ed. 


2. You will have been. 


3. He will have loved. 


£. You will have been 

loved. 
3. He will have been 

loved. 


3. He will have been 


Plural. 


Pbiral, 


PlurtU, 


1. We shall hav3 loved. 


1. We shall have been 


1. We shall have beeo. 


2. You will have loved. 


loved. . 


2. You will have been. 


3. They will have loved. 


2. You will have been 

loved. 
8. They will have been 

loved. 


3. They will have beeiii 



Will yea conjogato love in the present perfect ? first futdre ? teeond future ' 
ngo active vorce, kidicative mood? preient passive) imperfect? perfeet' 
635 Tn the imperrect ? perfect ? pin- pluperfect ? first future ? second f\itnre 



tenso 



rENSi!;is. 
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Shigu/ar. 
I. 1 ma}' or can love. 
2L You may or can love. 
^ He may or can love. 



Flural. 

1 . We may or can love. 

2. You ma}' or can love. 

3. They may or can 

love. 



Singular. 
1. I mighl, could, would, 

or should love. 
%. You might, could, 

would, or should 

love. 
i. lie might, could. 

would, or should 

love. 

Piural, 

1. We might, could. 

would, or should 
love. 

2. You might, could. 

would, or sbould 
love. 

3. They mig^t, could. 

would, or should 
love. 

Sit^iar, 
1. I may or can have 

loved. 
Z. You may or can have 

loved. 
3. He may or can have 

loVed. 
Plur<fl, 
I VVc mav or cai haxe 

loved. 
S. You may or can have 

loved. 
3 They may «r can 

have loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, 
1. I may ar can be Iov> 

ed. 
% You may or can be 

loved. 
3. He may or can be 
loved. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can be 

loved. 

2. You may or can be 

loved. 

3. They may or can be 

loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, 

1. I might, could, would, 

or should be loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should be 
loved. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should be 
loved. 
PluraL 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should be 
loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should be 
loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or uiould be 
loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singidar, 

1. I may or eao have 

been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. 

3. He may or can have 

been loved. 
Plural, 

1. We may or can have 

been loved. 

2. You mev^or can have 

been loved. 

3. 7%ey may or can 

have been loved. 



SinguLxr, 

1. I may or can be. 

2. You may or can be . 

3. He may or can be. 



Plural. 

1. We may or can be. 

2. You may or can be. 

3. They may -or can be 



BinguUir. 

1. I might, could, would, 

or should be. 

2. You might, eoold. 

would, €Jr tboukl 
be. 

3. He might, could. 

would, or should 
be. 

PbtroL 

1. We might, could. 

would, pr should 
be. 

2. You might, could. 

would, or should 
be. 

3. They might, could. 

would, or should 
be. 



1. I may or cat* have 

been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 

3. He may or can have 

bemi. 
PharoL 

1. We may or can have 

been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 

3. They may or can have 

been. 



Will vou eortjugate the verb te 5«, or 
CH, in tne present ? th6 Imperfect ? per- 
fetit? pluperfect? "first fut'are? second 
futurd^r 

Wil. you name the first penion tlngii- 
2a/, of the pcnaeat indieotiye, active and 
fiossive. of /(/re, «nd the first (lerson sin>- 
fdlitf Of the vnrb toh^l 



The seedpid person iq like manner ? the 
third ? the fii^t person plural I seoond 
person pliurai.' third? first person slm- 
Ijir, imperfect? second person? thira? 
first person plnra! ? second person plural 
third ? first person situ^Iar, perfect 
second por*<ui ? tJiirJ? firs* person pfa»> 
ral ? Bocomlr third? 



*'%E^ ^ !-«" r;^ *^ i»«t^ c-jw. 









'n£N:iKii. 



7$ 



1 iriiovvd. 

z. If vou lovect 
3. Jf Iw Uar^d. 

Plural. 
1. D we lovecL 
2. 



SMunetive Form, 
SiHguiar, 

1. If 1 were loved. I. 

2. If yeu were loved. t, 

3. If oe were loved, 3. 

1. If we were loved. 1. 

S. If you were loved. 2.' 
9« If they were loved. 



If I were. 
If vou weie. 
if be were. 

Pimrak 
If we were. 
If you were. 



If you loved. . 
3. If Uiey loved. • 

7%e remaiaing teme» care ail of dm Oommtm Form. 



9. If tbey were. 



1. If I have toved. 

2. If you have loved. 
3 If lie has loved. 

PimvL 
1 lfw«haveloived. 
2. If you have loved. 
9. IfUMyhavoieved. 



Shigulwr. 

1. If LhadTov^). 

2. If vou had loved. 

3. Ifbehadlpved. 

PUu-ai, 

1. If we had loved. 

2. If you iiad loved. 

3. If they had loved. 



PERFECT TBNfllE. 

Singular. 

1. If I have been loved. 

2. If you have Seen 

loved. 

3. If Iw has been loved. 

PIMTOL 

1. If we have been 

loved. 

2. If you have been 

loved. 

3. If tbev have 

loved. 

PLUPERFECT TSNNB. 

8isngular. 

1. If I had oeen lovfd. 

2. If you had been loved. 

3. If ne bad been loved* 

Plural, 

1. If we had been loved. 

2. If you had been lov- 

ed. 

3. Ifthey had been loved* 



1. 
2. 
3 



I. 
2, 
3. 



If' I have been. 
If you have boen. 
If nehas be^. 

Plural, 
If we have bean, 
ff yea have been. 
If they have been. 



LlflhSte^ 

2. If you had baeoi 

3. If lie had been. 

PbunL 

1. If we had been* 

2. If you had been. 

3. Ifthey had been. 



FIRST FUTURE TSN#B. 

SingtUar, Singular, Singular, 

1. IflshatforwiUlove. 1. If I thdl or «ffi be 1. If I shailorwiUlw. 

2. If you shall -or will loved. 2. If you sh^U ar witt 

love. 2. If you slaU or will be be. 

3. if he shaU or wiD love. loved. 3. If be shaH or wiU be. 

3. If he shall or wiU be 
loved. 



Willyoe coajpfat* toM thrbugh •ach 
fenem of A» pnintt iadieative active I 
piutive ?' the neuter Terb tokel also in 
the imperfect? perfect? plnperfeei? first 
and -second wtures ? preseat patoAtial ? 
imperfect?, per&st? properfeci? ■ present 



" He jhas been loved**? ** Has he been 
loved ?*» «( She had Wved*> I ** She had 
been hived**? «« We shall Iot«**? •* We 
shall be k>ved>* ? *< Shall I have be^ 
loved ?** " Manf 1 love ?» « Ifaf I be 
4oved i" ** She may have loved'* ? ^ She 



suSjunctiirer m botE nraw? p«rfi)0(^? snajr hate been loved**.? '*If I love'*? 
plmieiftct ? first and seeond fntores ? " Ifhe be loved** ? " If he is loved**? ** If 
WhatJs the present infinitive aeUve of I love**? «If I were loved*U «If I wae 
S9r? present passive ? present of Cs tet loved*.* ? 

erfoot-active oi'foes ? perfect pftNiva ?^ la what tense is « They love*^? ** Te 

ileaeliveFi ~ " 



erfect;of tg As ? present paitieipl 
of iovs i present passive ?- ptesent of fs 
fist perfeOt of lpv9l perfect of <s ^7 
coBBpoand peifiact of lovs^ ia the aetive ? 
in the passive of CS fis 7 

In what voles sad mebd is ^' X love** ? 
•« They 10ve»» ? " They are loved** ? " Aie 
they loved?*' <M do love** ? What is the 
fi»roe of dot In what voice and mood is 

« The man roved*^ ? << He hap )ove4" ? 



'are h>ved** ?.» She did love** ? " We weie 
loved*'? «<They shaUWve"? ** They 
shaU ho U»ved*^? " I maybe loved"? 
<«Ifsho has been lovod**? 

In what number and pemoo is. **I 
love" ? « We love** ? « He does love" ? 
<* The man did love** ? " The men wose 
loved"? ♦*» Jio love"? "If I was"? 
*<|f I ware*-? " If yo have been" ? ** If 
ye have loved"' "YoeswylMleved*. 



J 



T6 


CNQLIHH OHAHMAK. 




Pluni 
1 If we ihaU DT will 

love. 
I. If voa iIbII <r wiU 

love. 
3. If llHty shiH or will 


PbiraL 
I. If we AoU or will be 

loved, 
t IfyousbdloTHilH* 

loved. 
3. If the; ihstl or will 

beloved. 


Pl^^ 

1. IfweibdLerwiUb« 

i IT j-ou Jiali or *a 

3. If Ibej ihall or «il. 


Singtdar. Si^^dar. aiMgubtr. 
1. IflBhalThavejived. I. If I sh^ have been 1. If I a^tThave baea. 
I. iryou iheU have lov- loved. t. If you ihaU ban 

id. S. If you iluill have been been. . 
3. IfhesbaHhaveloved. iSvad. 3. IT b. ihell hnw iMen 
3. If he ^ali have beea 


i'iural. 
1. If we ghaU bsve tov- 

ea 

Z r you ibal] have lov- 
ed. 


Plural. 
1. Ifwe shall luve been 

S. IfyoDSbaUhM-ebeea 
lov»J. 


1. If we shall have been. 
S. If j'ou ■faiU toy* 

3. If th^y ibalt bav« 



3. If Ibav thall have 3. If Ihev 
loved. beea loved, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
psBbent teAse. 

Singular. Bingtilar. Sbtgvlar. 

S. Love jSa or do j-on S. Be you loved, or do S. Be you, or do yiH|.b*. 
love. yoa be loved. 

Pimit ■ . PluroL Pixrri. 

t. Love you, or do yon 8. Be you loved, or do S. Be you, or Jo you be. 
love. you be lovei 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pra. To love. Pni. To be loved. Pnt. To be. 

ffl:^ To have loved. i>n^ To hivcbeCDla^ Per/: To have bees. 

PAKTICIPLE3. 
Pru. LoVinr. Prtt. Beiog loved. Fra. Beioe;. 

Paf. Lovei Per/. Love«. Ptrf. Bets. 

Ctmpotnid Prrf. Hav' Compound Ferf. Hav Concpouni Per/. Hav- 
uig loved. iag been loved. \ag been. 

636. For the beoefit of those uba wish to retain the prououii Aok, io Ibe 
onjugalion of verbs, the followiDg synopsis is given. Tha pupil 



MBiraie|y, or be Wi^t il m connociion wiih the olheF penemi of ihe veib, by 



fliitutiug than for you, io the tbr^oing conjugation. 

I> too 

[mfulai 



IVIut 

p)MU 

Whet 
b «To I 
Will 

'mt ptrAet paniv*.' rrumt poMDtiaJ bKtnvn^^'t - 



TENSEit}. 
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Prt8» Thou lovest. 
Imp. Thou loved!Bt 
Perf. ,Tbou hast loved. 
Plup, Thou hadst lov- 

^ ed. 
IFttf. Thou Shalt or 

wilt love. 
I Fid, Thou wUt have 

loved. 



^putpstf wUh Thou. 

iNDLCATITE MOOD. 

Thou art iQved. 
Thou wast loved. 
Thoii hast been loved, 
l^d hadst beeo loved. 



Thpnart. 
Thou wast. 
Thou hast been^ 
Thou hadst been. 



Thou shalt 

toved. 
Thou wilt 

loved. - 



or wilt be - Thou shalt or wilt be. 
have been Thou wilt have be^n. 



537. 

Pres, Thou 
canst love. 
Thou 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



I 



or 



or 



couldsty wouldst 

shouldst love. 
Perf, Thou mayst 

canst have loved. 
Plup, Thou mightst, 

couldst, wouldst, or 

shouldst have loved. 



nia3nst or Thou mayst or canftt be Tbpu mayst or canst bo 
loved, 
mig^htsty Tboa nigfalst, coiddst. Thou mightst, coiddflty 



538. 

Pres, Kthotilovest; 
imp. If.thou lovedst. 

539. 

Preg, If thou love. 
hnp. If thou loved. 

540. 



wouldst, or shouldst 

be loved. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have been loved. 
Thou mig^tst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

bfive been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

Common JFbm. 
If thou art loved. 
If thou wast loved. 

Subjunctive Form. 

If thou be loved. 
If thou wert loved. 



or canst 



wouldst, or shouldst 

be. 
Thou mayst 

have been. 
Thou niigfatit, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been. 



If thou art 
If thou wast 



If thou be. 
If thou werti 



CoMTnon JForm. 

P^/, If thou hast loved. If thou hast been loved. 

Piup. If thou hadst lov- If thou hadst been loved. 

eel. 

1 Put. If thou shalt or If thou shalt or wilt be 

wilt love. loved. 

t Put. If thou shalt have If thou shalt have been 

loved. loved. 



If thou hast been. 
If thou hadst been. 

If thou shalt or wilt bo 

If thou shalt have been 



541. 

Singulaa: 

1. Do 1 love ? 

2. Do you love t 

3. Does he love 1 

■ Plural. 
1. Do we love 7 
' 2. Do -you love ? 
3. Do they love? 



hierrogaHve Form* 
INDICATIVE PRESENT. 



Bingulnr. 
1. Am I loved \ 
S. Are you lov ^d 7 
3. Is he loved 1 
Plural. 

1. Are we loved t 

2. Are you loved ? 

3. Are they loved 7 



^ngUUKT. 

1. Amir 

2. Are you 7 

3. Ishe7 

PluraL 

1. Are we 7 

2. Are you 7 

3. Are they 7 



54S,. You will find, on examination of the foregoing coiyugation, that the 
tenses of the silbjunctive are in every respect similar to uie corresponoing ones 
o f the indicative, except the following/ namely, the present and imperfect 

Will you ^ve the synopiifl of lovk joined like manner thronffh the passive? also the 

with tJum through the indicative active i synopais of the verolo fts? Give the ajmop 

passive ? Neater verb tohe7 nrof desire in the active, like love ; in the 

Will yon name the synopsis of learn in passive ; verb to be ; first person plarA 

the first person in the active voice, tbrongh active ; passive ; tope f third porftoo act> 

each mood and tense? Will .yon repeat ivo; passive : to be, 

the two tenses of the in^nitive and the What mood does the snbjwietlvefaffen 

three participles ? fiynomis of konan iii bts in ito teofcsf 5lt. 
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of the verb to be; the present end impeffect of the passive ; the present mi 
the second ftiture active. The last, however, corresponds in termination, but 
not in formatioh. Among the exceptions should be reckoned the use of the 
conjunction if. There are instances, hovever, of the subjunctive tbmiy when 
no conjunction is expressed, but in ill such cases it is plamly understood : as, 
'* Were 1 to so^ be would not follow j^ " Had he known me. he would have 
treated me dRferently f that is, ** If I were to so.'' and '' If he had known. 
Examples of this description are conjugated as tollows : 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

548. IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, FbtraL 

1. Were 1. 1. Were we. 

2. Were von. 2. Were you. 
S. Were ne. 3. Were they. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SinpUar, FUtnL 

1. Had flbved. 1. Had we lovedt 

t. Had voU loved. 2. Had you loved. 

3. Hkd ne loved. 3. Had they loved. 

£44. The se<;ond person sinjndar of all veibs* formerly (I.) ended in ti 
as, " nrhou hast," ** Thou wast,^ ^c. This form is still retained by that re- 
spectable class of persoiO denomfnated (2.) Friends, and in the Sacred (3.) 
scriptures. (S.) 

BA5. Ethy for the termination of the third pefson singular, obtained'(4.) very 
generally till withjn a recent (6.) period, especially on grave (6J|^and didactic (7.) 
ribjects } as, *' He that haUt ears to hear, let h|m hear f* " Simple multiplica- 
tion teacheth to repeat," &c. But the custom of the present day is aecid- 
ediy (8.) aeainst the usage. (9.) 

546. The Scriptures abound (10.) with mstances of the use of the prtmom 
ye for yau ; as, "Ye are the salt or the earth j" but it is scarcely to be nMI 
with in any »tandard works of modem date. 

547. llie following conjugation accords with the ancient usage of the verb. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

Singitlar, Singuiar. Singular. 

1. 1 love. 1. I am loved. 1. I am. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Thou art loved. 2. Thou art. 

3. He loveth or loves. 3. He is loved. 3. He is. 

What exeoptions ? 5^ By whom is this termination still le- 

How do«a the second futare differ ? 5^, tatned? 544. In what writings ? 544. 

Will you explain the dilKrenoe ? 543. MesnSng of Ssered Seriftmrts 1 544. 

What is the sign of the subjunctive What form of the third person singular 

mood? 516. Is it.alwayF expresiod .' 5<3. obtained till reeently? 545. OWe an ex 

Give an example. 549. Will yun supply ample. 545. 
the conjunction ? Meaning of obtaineiJ 546. Of rtuntJ 

Will yon conjngate the verb to h» in the 545. 
subjunctive mooid, imperfect tense, without On what subjects was the tenninatlon 

its usual sign ? In bhe manner con^gate elk used in writing .' 545. 
Ume in the pluperfect. Meaning of i^iim? of dUaelief 545. 

Will you conjugate lifw in the present In what writings do we find ys used Ibr 

active, interrogative form? passive? nen- f***^ 546. 
ter verb Ubef ^ Is It comnum hi modem works ? 546. 

In what volee, mood, tense, number Will yon conjugate lave in the p iese ut 

Mid person is "Do I study?" "Did she aeti^, according to the ancient uaago? 

jtudv ?>* " Were they dismissed ?" ** Are 547. pfusive ? neuter verb tolel 
we?*' In what number and person is ** He 

In what did the second person shignhir hath**? " Re hates** ? « Thon lovest'* . 

•fall verbs formerly end? 544< Gtvoan <*Thou hait*>? "He leameth**? "Ye 

tsampln. 544. leam*^ ? He rojolcetb'* ? " Thou art re 

Meaning ofybrmerfyT 544. joiced*'? " Thov art**? " He weepeth" 

* Bsotfttog ori. 

(1.) Some *Mw ifiK S.)Cdl«d. (S.)']VRitalfc (4.) FrevaHed. (5.)t4te. <p.)l«lBS 

a.) Abovodia^ in proesr« or trntfoMV*. (8.) Pnritivt^* (9.>t^ (Ml) Him — W. 
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PbtraL Fhuvl. Plural, 

I. Welov9. 1. We mre loved. 1. Weave. 

E. Ye or yoa love. fL Ye or you are loved, S. Ye or yoa are. 

S. They love. 3. Tbej are loved. 3. They are. 

548. {TifFor a further illustration of these obsolete conjusations, the leamei 
18 referred to those treatises on grammar in our schools, which pro/esa to fur- 
nish him with a sure and infallible guide to the true and proper use of the 
English language. 



7%6 namiTiative case governs the verb in number end 

person. 



A verb must agree with its nominative case in number 

and person. 



Aciive-tranritive verbs govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

*^ William was admired for his prudence." 

549. WUliam is a proper noun, of the third person, sin- 
gular NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and in the NOMINATIVE 

CASE to tDos admired, agreeably to Rule VL 

ff^as admirtd is a regular passive verb, from the verb tc 
admire — ^ Pres, admire ; Imp. admired ; Ptrf. part, admired. 1. 1 
was admired ; 2. You were admired ; 3» He or* William waa ad- 
mired" — ^made in the indicative hood, iMIperpect tense, 
THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agroos wlth WUlxam^ 
according to Rule VII. 

For is a preposition. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and agToes with WUliam, accord- 
ing to Rule V. — ^J^om, he ; Poss. his" — made in the possessive 
CASE, and governed \yy. prudence, by Rule I. 

Prudence is a common noun^ of the third person, singular 
.dumber, neuter gender, OBJECTIVE CASE, and governed by 
/or, by Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

" John was applauded for his elo- *< The girl was ridiculed by hei 

quence." companions.'* 

** The king was crowned at West- " Susan was respected for her vir- 

minster Abbey.'* tuous conduct. 

** Thomas has been esteemed." " James will be rewarded by hie 

•* The business will be regulated." instructer." 

»* AiUkion teacheth''? " He that bath utu adnurei'! 519. /or? 549. iki«7 549. 

ears" ? " He that sinneth" ? " Thou pntdence 7 549. 

iovetlsi" ? *< Thou mighut, eouldst, What is a panive Tsrb ? 444. How 

wuuklst, «r •hoa4clat hav« lammtod"? formed? 510. Why ia admirid regular' 

What is the rale for the agreement of 533. 

the vcrh? rule for the nominatiya? rule Why is /er aprepoeition? 946. Why 

*iy which vorbs govern the objoetive eaae f if Au a pronoun ? 

• WHliam waa admired for hie pru- Will you now paree the remainiog «■- 

lenrp.** Will rmi pane ff^KMmf 549. ereieee? 
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2. 
" W6 may be esteemed." " Jtistice may have been -stayed.* 

" He iiii^t have been promoted." " The task must be performed." 
" William would have been de- ** We should not (1.) be easily (1.) 
throned." disheartened in a good cause.* 

*. " If he be learned.'* 

550. ijris a COPULATIVE conjunction. 

Be learned is a regular passive verb, from the verb to lecam 
— ** Pres. learn ; Imper. learned ; Per/, pari, learned. 1. If I be 
learned ; 2. If you oe learned ; 3. If he be learned" — ^made in 

the SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, SUBJUNCTIVE FORM, PRESENT TENSE, 

THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agroos wlth &e, accord 
ing to EULE VII. ' 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

«If John be rewarded." "Althinigh you will be disap- 

«* If I am noticed." pointed." 

*< Unless he be punished." " If the man had been elected." 

*< Although they are respected." " Except he repent" 

<* Columbus discovered America." ** Susan asasted the little girl." 

'< America was discovered by Co- " The little girl was assisted by 

lumbus." Susan." # 

« John wounded his brother." " Pain follows pleasure." 

" John's brother was wounded by " Pleasure is followed by pain." 

him." 

2. 

** An obedient son is deservedly <* Unless great labor had been be« 

respected by his friends." stowed on Wiltiam, he would 

" An idle boy will be punished." have disappointed the expec* 

" Without knowledge, a man is tations of his parents." 

commonly (1.) despised." "He will not(l.) mind withoui 

corporal punisnment." 
8. 

" The boy who visited me in Sep- " They that seek knowledge will 

tember died in the city of Bos- find it." "«• 

ton." " That lion which was exhibited 

•< The man whom I found perished in this town has been killed 

in a storm of snow.'* ^ by his keeper." 

4. 

•< I found (2.) John and William (3.) " I have asusted him and his sister 

in the garden with their father " in many difficulties, to no (4.) 

and mother. (3.) purpose." 



XLVI. OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

1. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their 
imperfect tense and perfect participle by the addition of e? or 
td to the present tense ; as, 

*' If he be learned." Will you parse i^? Why in the lohjunctive form ? 463. 
550. to UamedJ 550. Why in the Bub- Will yon parte the ramaininj exereiMf 
jnnctive mood? 456. in these loesona ? 

(1.) A'lverb. (3 ). Irrvftibr verb. (S.) For ffSUtom nod vMUm appljr Ru1« XL (i.) A4JmUvb. 



IHREGVLAR VERKS. 
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Pres, tense. 
Go, 

Begin, 



Imperf, tense. 
Went, 
Began, 



Perf. Participle, 
Gone. 
Begun 



Abida, 



ArH^ 
AwakjB. 
Bcu, to 
forth. 
Bear, to cony, 
Beat, 



Bemve, 

Beseech, 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bits, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 



Luild, 



•bod*, 

aroae, 
airolu,r. 

bora, 

bereft, t» 
beiqqght, 
bid, bade, 
bound, 
bit, 
bled, 
blew, 
broke, 
bred, 
brought, 
builty 
bonL 
bought, 
east, 
;ht,r. 



I«IST OF IRRE6UI<AR YERBS. 

Those marked r admit likewise a regular form. 



Ptfft 9f PtUtt rCBlt» 

abode, 
been. 



Bunt, 

Buy, 

Cast* 

Catch, eaugb 

Chide, ehid. 

Choose, choask 

Qeave, lo qriO, cloTeordeft, 
Cling, duag^ 

Clothe, clothed. 

Come, came, 

Cost, cost, 

Croir, creir,.ri 

Creep, creiil, 

Cut, eut, 

liars, tomntvrty duiit, 
Uara, to dkoi' ' 

Jenge, 
Deal, 

Do, 

Draw, 
Drive, 
Dnnk, 
Dwell, 
Eat, 



Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fly"** 

Forgot, 

Foraan, 

OCT. 

Gild, 

Oird, 

OiTe^ 

Oo, 

Orave, 

Orind, 

Grow, 

Have, 



•r. 

dealt, r, 

dug, r. 

did; 

draw, 

drofe^ 

drank, 

dwelt, r. 

eat orate, 

fell, 

fed, 

ftKUght, 

Bwind, 
fled, 
flung, 
flew. 



fbnboi 
uQse, 

«?,*♦ 
gilt, r. 

girt,r. 

gavflu 

went, 

graved, 

ground, 

ss:* 



awaked, 
bom. 



beaten, beat, 
begun. 



bereft, r. 
besought 
bidden, bid. 
bound, 
bitten, bit 
bled, 
blown, 
broken. 



bfonght 
built 
borat 
bought. 



caught r. 
chUden,diid. 



deft, cloven, 
dnngi 
dad. r. , 



cost 
cnwed. 
crept 
cut 

dared. 



dealt r. 

dug. r. 

done. 

dnwn. 

driven. 

drunk. 

dwelt r. 

eaten. 

Mien. 

bd. 

fdt • 

fought 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

forgotten, fltM^pM. 

tiriaken 

Irosen. 

gpt* 

giltr. 

gilt. r. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, r. 

ground. 

grown. 

&d. 



Rear, 
Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit. 

HoU, 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Knit, 

Know, 



hewed, 
hid, 

!&>. 

hurt, 
kqpt, 
kiut,r. 
knew, 
laded, 
Lay, laid. 

Lead, led, 

Leaver ML 

Lend, lent, 

Let, let. 

Lie, to lit down, lay. 
Load, leaded. 



Peif,trPmt 

luQi^r. 

heard. 

hewn. r. 

hidden, kid. 

hit 

held. 

hurt 

kept 

kait,r. 

known. 

laden. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 



Meet, 



made^ 
BieC, 



Read. 
BencI, 
Rid, 
Ride. 

RinT 
Riv<^ 
Run, 
Saw, 

fO Fm rnLm 

Sdl, 
Send, 



paid, 
put. 
read,' 
rent, 

roiM, 

rose, 

rived, 

ran, 

said. 



Shape, 

Bbave^ 

Shear, 

Shed, 

SUne, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

fiheot* 

BhrinB, 

Shnd, 

Shut, 

11$ 

Bit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

SIbg, 

Slink, 

Slit, 

Snute^ 
Sow, 

Speed. 
Spend, 

spil^ 

Spin, 
Spit, 



lent, 

set, 

shook, 

shaved, 
sheared, 
shed, 
shone, r. 
showed. 



shot, 
shrank, 
shred, 
shut, 

sunk, sank, 

slew, 

S^ 

slunk, 

slit,r. 

amot^ 

sowed, 

q»ka, 

sped, 

flpept, 

■pilt, r. 

spun, 

spit, spat. 



let 
bun. 



paid. 

put. 

nad. 

rant 

rid. 

roda, ridden.* 

niag. 



run. 
sawn.K 



ynnrtit 

sold. 

ant 



abaped, shapes./ 

ahaven.r 

shorn. 

sb«d. 



shown. 

■hod. 

shot 

shrunk. 

shred. 

shut. 

sarg. 

sunk. 

sat 

slain. 

riept 

sliddeB. 

dune. 

dUBK. 

di^ or dtttad. 
snaitlen. 
sown. r. 
spoken, 
sped. 



spilt r. 

qmn. 

spit, spltf«n4 



XLVI. Whon is a Terb tsalled irregu- (to carry.) Udl UteJ break! ekoosM 

lar? 551. dol dnmki eati forgttl kavel knoumi 

Will you name the present and imper- lie! (to lie down.) * "*"* " * 

ftct tenses, also the perfeet participle of tknno7 * — " 

gol be^l ami aritel tnoakel bearl 



mow! 
wrtUl 



ri»»1 Mil 



• Ootten Is near y obsolete. Its componnd,/orn<fen, Is dUI in snod 

t RitUm is nearly obmlete. t fffitttn Is nearly oksrieia. 
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apiH. 



BT 


ftrft ct Putim Pott* 
tpnad 


^ 


ST 


liT 


qirmit, ipnaf, 


< "Pnwj* 


TrnTf 


!?!?• 


trim. 


' iIixmL 


tlood. 


Tdl, 


toU, 


Md. 


m^ 


■loleo. 


J?*'*' 


thooKkl, 


tlKMlllta 


■tack. 


■tnok. 


Tbiivo, 


throve^ r. 


mnTeB. 


££ 


S3i 

wtutm* 


Throw, 


thraw, 


flivowa> 


■(rod«, or rfrid, 


•IrtddeB. 


TVotd, 


trad, 


taoddflL 


•tnn^h* 


•truck or Mricheik 


JX"* 


WUMy 


wiaetkr. 


•tniug, 


rtranc. 


2**'» 


WOTS, 


woni. 


■trove, 


•tnven. 


WCKVO, 


WDfO, 


wofeM» 


C ttrowed or 
( •trawtd, 


(•trowD, itrsiradf 


^?*^ 


wept. 




Wm, 


woo, 


won. 


•wore, 


•worn. 


Wind, 


woiiad. 


WOBOd. 


■wet, r. 
•wdied. 


swot. r. 
•wolleo. r. 


Woric, 


WRW^ 


J'TSii' 


■wQiD, ■wtnii 


•wum. 


Wrini, 


wnmg, 


wrung. 


■wnag^ 


•wnng. 


Write, 


wrote^ 


wriim. 



Med, 

Midt, 

Btrido, 

Strike, 

•bios, 

ilrivtv 

fltrowor 

Swear, 
Sweet, 
Sweti; 
twin, 
Swinb 

£68. W« say, " I have seen/' " I had seen/' and " I am seen,'' using the 
participle ween instead of the vert> bow : hence, 

NoTB VI. We should use participles, only, after have, nnd 
had, and the verb to be. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
'^ John has written Ms copy " 

554. Has vfriUen is an irreoitlar active-transitive verbi 
from the verb to write — ^** Pres, write ; Imperf. wrote ; Per/, part 
written. 1. 1 have written ; 2. You have written ; 3. He or John 
has written" — foond m the indicative mood, perfect tense, 
THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, Rud agrees wlth /oAii, by 
Rule VII. 

John, copy, and his are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 



•( 
c« 

M 
•< 



C< 



1. 

Job baa struck John." 

John has been struck hj Job.** 

The men caught the thief in the 

tavern." 
The thief waa caurht by the 

men in the tavern/' 
A wise son will make a glad 

fiither." 
The act was done by William.** 



** James found his little brother in 

the boat." 
'* The instructer makes good 
pens." 
The fiuiner ploughs the ground 

in spring." 
I may spend my time in ^ 
country." 



« 



« 



Will Toa correct, in aeoordance with 
WoTB v{., the following oxamplM from 
Uie Hat above ? 

** John has wrote.** 

•* He done it well.** 

(* The ran has rose.*' 

** The sun risen yesterday in a ckwd." 

** I see him yesterday.** 

"He has did his task.** 

** The Urris have flew awav ** 

« The birds flown or flew.** 

** The post is drove into the fronnd.** 

** Ho began or be^nn to write.** 

•* The Usk Is began." 

** I had went with him.** 

** My brother has not spoke." 

" The cloth u wove.** 

«* The boys rnn swiftly.** 

*Tiie thief has stole my wmteh *' 



" His oo|^ was wrote well.** 

** He was amote on his cheek.** 

** John was awoke hy the noise." 

** My ftther has came.** 

** He come yesterday.*' 

** Marv has chose the better part." 

** He drunk to excess.'* 

** The book was gave to me.** 

" His fHends have forsook him ** 

" He was not forsook bv his children.** 

''The laborer workoo for me fiMrtf 

days.*' 
" He waa took and bound.** 
**John has written his copy.** WH* 

yea parfe A«« writtes ? 
Vvhy is ka$ wntUm an irregular verb? 

861. Why active » 430. Why transitive ' 

440 



BXERCISES. tt 



'• John is at borne." *< He abode in peace.*' 

«* Rufua rode into tbe country.** " They would be cruel." 

** The sun will shine." " We may have been negligent* 

'* The thief was confined in jail." <* The boys should have been stu 

*The hone ran with great vio- dious." 

lence." ** WilKam was in town.** 

Z. 
*If he will aoist me»I shall be fiiults, still he would not reeom 

Bouch (1.^ obliged to him." pense me." 

** If he be virtuous, then he will ** I will write him, lest he neglect 

be happy." my businesi." 

* If he is happy, then I am con- *' Should I be disappointed, I shall 

tented." despair.'* 

*' Had he mentioned that circum- ** Unless he repent, he will not be 

stance, I should have avoided pardoned.* 

my present calamities." *' Were I* in your place, I would 

* Although he acknowledged his relieve him.** 

•* *rhou hast benefited me.*' ^ Dost thou hear me ?" 

" Te make no pretensions." '< Hath he many advisers ?' 

'' This doctrine hath no follow- '' Te do alwalys err." 

en." « Thou shalt sonly die." 

•^ If thou love me." « If thou hadst obeyed me, thoa 

* If thou art more eomfortablei 1 wouldst not have been disap- 

heartily rejoice." pointed." 

6. 

** If Thomas, who is at sehool, « The task which the instmeter 

return in season, I will visit imposed was performed with 

irou." reluctance." 

<* The boys whom I admonished ^ The measure which he adopts 

have reformed." will succeed." 

M The man whose lifb was in dan- << I have known a little child that 

ger returned in safety." exhibited the prudence of mar 

ture years.*' 



tt 



XLVII. GOVERNMENT OF THE INFINITIVE 

fi55. Wbon I say, " John begins to read," to read is a verb in the infinitive 
■kood ; and it follows, as you perceive, the veib b^^int t oence we say that 
It is governed by begina. 

'* He is kegumittg to read." Here, the infinitive follows the participle 
hegimmmf^ ; it is, therefore, governed hy begmmng. 

" He IS eager to learn." Here, the infinitive foHows the acQective tagtr ; 
we tfierefore say that it is ^vemed hy ^ager, 

" He has an opportunity to learn/' Here, the infinitive, te JMrm, is gov- 
erned bv the noun cppartunUtf, because it follows the noun. 

In like manner tm infinitive may be governed by pronouns ; as, ^ Then is 
a fir.e opportunity for him to learn ;" tience, 

XLVII. «John befiiw to raad.'* In **He haa an opportmhy to laam?** 

what mood ta to r§ad1 ftSS. Why? 479. What part of apaech coTema <a Umm in 

Bjr what is itj^ovariwd? 595. Why? 595. thia ezanipla? 5S5. Why? 559. 

" Ha u bagjimiiif to raad.*' Whiut gov- — — " opportanity ft>r hian to laam.'* 

smstoreoifinthbeaae? 555. What does the innotuve here follow f 



M 

tafaarn 



Heiaaafartolaaffn.'* Whatjovoma By what, then, ia it foroned ? 56ft. 
!flniinthiacaai?555. Why .^559. 



U I AdvMb. 
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The ijifinitive mood may be governed by vtrbs^ parttci' 
plcsy adjectives f nounsy and pronouns. 

EXERCISES IN SVNTAX* . 
"James begins to learn" 

556. 7\> learn is a reguIiARTraitsitiye verb — " Pres. learn ; 
Impetf, learndd ; Perf. part, learned" — ^made in the infinitivk 
MOOD, PRESENT TENSE, and govemed by begins^ agr^abfy to 
Rule XII. 

James and begins, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" George desires to leam." grammar teaches ns to write 

* He is eager to learn." correctly." 

" He has a desire to study." " He should seek to obtaio 

" It seems to please John." knowledge." 

*< William has come to see us." '< We may be taught to WTite, 

" They are determined to excel." read, and spell. 

" A knowledge of the rules of 

Omission o/*TO, tM usutd Sign of the Infinitive, 

" John saw^ the man strike (1.) " I heard the cloak strike." 

the boy." « TTie tutor bade him do it * 

" The instructer made him sub- " The soldiers dare'^not rSbei.' 

mit." " My uncle let the boys play in 

'* They need not proceed in such the garden." 

haste." « See (2.) the blind beggar dance.' 

Note VII. The infinitive mood is sometimes governed 
by conjunctions or adverbs : as, " The summit of a mountain 
so higk as to be invisible." 

EXAMPLES. 

** They are about (3.) to depart*' " He desired no more (4.) iban (5.) 
" He is wise enough (3.) to study." to know his duty." 



XLVIII. 

5S7. We have before se^, tha^ participles partake of the nature of two 
parts of speech, namely, verbs and adjecbves. One point -of resembkutce 
which paruciples have to adicctiv^, is in refenring' to some noun. in the sen- 
tence in which they are used ; as, " The sun is setting* :" here, the participle 
MdUifig is said to refer to the noun sun : hence, 

What, then, h:ay be regarded as a rale ** They are about to deiwrt.** By WhM 

Sir the govommentof the infinitive ? XII. is the infinitire here Eoverned ? What is 

"John begins to loara." Will you the note for thii ? VIL 

parse to Uam 7 James 7 h«gin» 7 556. XL VIII. What is a participle ? 498. 

Is to ever omitted ? 480. " The sun is setting." What is mC- 

• Will you now parse the exercises in tMg ? 557. To what, then, does HttSmg 

the lessons which follow ? reter ? 557. Rule ? XIII.^ 

What is the infinitive mood used for ? Will you now parse ttUxng in AlU? 
479. 



(1.) strike n coTeroad by Rule Xlf. 

<%.) Set is in (be imperaUiTB, aKraeing w)tb thou sryiu, QBdenloodf by Rub VH 

(3.) Ailrerli. ^tNooa. (5.) C^nJimctioB 



PAUTIGIPLES 



Participles refer to noum 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
*• J%e wind is rising,*^ 

558. Rising is a present active pakticiple, from the ir- 
regular verb to me—" Pres, rise ; Lnp. rose ; Perf, part, risen 
—and it refers to wiiid, according to Kule XIII. 

exercises in syntax continued. 

1. 

'*J[he moon is setting." " Mary was playin^g.' 

"The sun is rising." " I have been writing." 

" The trees are grpowing." " I found him crying.* 

" John was dancing." " I left him rejoicing." 

PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVEB. 
" The rising sun cheers ms," 

559. Rising is a pabt'icipial adjective, from the verb to 
rise — " Pres, rise ; Imp. rose ; Perf, part. risen"-^and belongs to 
suUf by Rule IV. 

exercises in syntax continued. 

2. 

" The setting sun reminds us of " We view with pleasure the 

decliinhg years." twinkling stars. 

" The roaring winds alarm us." " The roaring cataract strikes vm 

*' The rippling stream pleases with^swe." 

us." " The hu>oring man should not 

" The singing-master visited ihe." be defrauded." 

"Having dined, I returned to " Having slept, he recovered his 

school." strength. 

'Having fought bravely, they " Having retired to rest, he was 

were at last (1.) overcome." ^ seised with violent pain." 

^ John, having, exercised too vio- " The thief, having escaped, was 

lently,. fainted." never aflerwiaxds seen in that 

region." 

" William returned, mortified at " A child left to follow his own 
his loss." inclinations is most common* 

* The streaip, swollen by the ly ruined." 

rains, overflowed ita banks." " Awired and applauded -hiitw- 

" The man accustomed to his came vain."^ 

glass seldom relbnns." 

^ILyou parse tlie next lesson ! What kind of a participle is " Hariiig 

,Will you parse rising; in the sentence, dined"? 504. Wliy ? -604. • 

«TberiJing8un".^ 55d. Why is it call- Who dined, in Ihe phrase, "HaviDg 

pd a participial adjective? Ans. Because dined, I retarned to ichooP* ? 

it describes, like an adjective, and im- To what, then, does ikamiy4<Mii refer. 

plies action, like a participle. Eale Xlfl. Will you now ptuae the re- 

Will yr>u now parse the next lesson ? andningleiBoiui f 

< 

-* (1.) Ji kut if as adv«rt>i«l phrue. 

8 



m EMaUW UttAMAlAK. 

5. 

''A diMi|Ated son grieves his youth into his own house 

parents.** and rendered to him deserved 

" We most not neglect any known assistance." 

dutv.*' " WiUum befriended the deserted 

" My nither took the forsaken man." 

6. 

^ The men, being fatigued bv la- feet^ was severely sind justly 

bor, sought rest in sleep. punished." 

** William, wing dismissed from ** T& tree, having been weighed 

college, retired to the coun- down for a long time by aoun- 

try." dance of fruit, at last (1.) feU 

<' Thomas, afler having been re- to the ground." 

peatedly admonished to no ef- 



Active participles^ from active'traruitive verbs^ govern 

the objective case. 

" James is beating Jifhn" 

560. John is a proper' no im, of the third person, 9ingular 
NUMBER, HASCUI.INE oENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemed bj 
beatings by Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

<' John is striking WilliAnu" immediately, set off for Bo« 

'* Susan is studying her lessen.** ton." 

'* Mary has been repea^ng her *^ I spied -the cat watching • 

lesson to her mother.*' mouse.** 

" The teamster, seeing the stage ** Having given directions to his 

upsetting, ran and prevented servants, he left his family 

it.*' and took the stage for Waab- 

*< Having obtained my request, I ington.** 

^^ He ddigfUs in fighting J* 

561. FigldiingSs a participial noun, in the oqjective case, 
and governed by the prepoaitio n, according to Rujje X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

•< Job was exhausted by wrest- <' Job practises fencing daily.*' 

ling.*' ** The instmcter teaches reading 

** Mary acquired a livelihood by writing, and spelling, in his 

sewing!" ' school?^ 

« Walter excels in writing." << Wliispering is iorbidden in 

<< Fishing deUghts me." school." 

« Beatins Xohn.** WiH y«a puns tioipiAl noun ? Mta. Btcmw* it inpliM 
■ Mm f 560. Btatktg ? 558. lusiuM, like a participle, and has, also, the 

WiU yoa pane tike Tsmaiaiagfisarcisea MMe «»f a noun. 
ia the ieae^a^ above ? Will you parte the rest of the excrciasg 

«Mn ightiDf.*' Will you pane fgkl- in thii fesaoa f 
iiy ? 561. Why ie/f/towy caUed a »»r- 



J 



502. ** Yen wiU muck oblige me hy sending those books/* 

Sendif^ is a participial noun, in the objective cask, and 
governed l)y the preposition by^ according to Rule X. 

Books is a common noun, of the third person, plural num« 
BER, neuter oender, OBJECTIVE CASE, Riid govemcd by the 
active participle sending^ according to Rule XiV. 

EXERCISES IN Syntax continued. 

*^ James derives ple^ure from ^* Mary's reading lias been usefol 

reading useful hooka.'* in improving her taste io 

'' John is above doing a mean composition. 

action." ^ . ''1 am discouraged from under- 

*' Parents are pleased at seeing taking this iBtudy." 

the progress of their chil- ** A good instructer takes no do* 

dren." fight in punishing.*' 

The present participle^ when used as a notm, oHen has the definite article 
tlie before it, ana the preposition qf after it ; as, " By the observing of truth, 
yon will command respect.'^ With equal propriety, however, it ma^r be said. 
** By ob8er\'in^ truth," A^c, omiuing TOth the article and the preposition. 11 
we use tha artideLwithoal the preposition, or the pieposition without the arti- 
cle, the expression will appear awkward : hence, 

Note VIII. The definite article the should be used be- 
fore, and the preposition o/* after, participial nouns, or they 
should both be omitted. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

'* By the observing these rules, ** In the regarding his interests, ha 

he will avoid mistakes.'* neglected the public affairs.*' 

<* He prepared them for. the event *' He was sent to prepare the way 

by the sending to thitm proper by preaching of repentance. 

information.'' " {keeping of one d«^ in seven (1.) 
" In writing of his letter, he made is required of Chnstians. 

some mistakes.'* 

PJIOMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" William calls €reorge.'* • <* Jolm will be pumshed for his 

'< John's father will reward his . insolence." 

indttstry.** ** We may imorove nnder our in- 

" Oeorge-'s father's carriage polNi- ' stnicter, it we choose.** 

ed the tavern.** " He 'who would excel in learn- 

<' If William return, he will be ing, raust be attentive to hia 

disappc^nted.** books.** 

<< John has beaten his little brother '< She begins to improve.** 

most shamefhlly.*' 

** By sending those books.** Will yon Inatead of sajrin;, ** By'tira obeerritHf 

ptaae smuMag 1 58SL books 7 563. theie riilM,'* whal ahonid I lay ? Why? 

WiU yfliii pane tke reauuniog exerelMa NoUi Vm. , 

tn thii leMon ? Will yoa now paivae and correct tk9 

From what are preaont partlcipl'ea exeretsea oiMler Note VJU^ i 

formed i 497. Will you parao the promiaenoiia exer 

How may partieiplea inin^ be diatio- eiaea.in Syntax? Next Cake thoee-ld be 

fttiahed from otber purta efapeech <^Uie /written, 
aaroo termibation ? 500. 
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, SENTENCES TO BE WRllTEN. 

{163 Will you compose' a sentence, containing an active-iransitiv^e 
verb? One, containing a neuter verb? One, containing a passive 
verb ? One, expressing the same sense as tlie last in an active form? 
Will you compose a sentence having a verb in the potential mood t 
One, in the subjunctive mood ? One, m the imperative mood ? One, 
in the infinitive mood ? One, having an adjective in the superlative 
degree ? One, having the article an correctly used before a vowel r 
One, having an adjective in the positive degree that has in itself a 
superlative signification ? One, containing the relative whose T One 
containing tokichf One, with what used as a compound pronoun? 
One, havmg who used as an interrogative pronoun ? One, having q 
verb in the subjunctive mood, common form ? 

Will you construct one or more sentences, which will make sense, 
with tlie word truth contained in them ? One, with the word wisdom 
contained in it ? One, with the word knowledge f One, with the 
word learning f One, with the word science f 

Will you construct a sentence about prudence f One about his' 
tory f One or more on the following subjects, namely, geography, 
gar dcningy farms i orcliards f 

Will you fill up the ibllowinff phrases with suitable words to make 

sense, namely, " Industry liealth" ? " By — we acquire " ? 

" In youth characters " ? " Arithmetic business"? 

** Washington live he.asts of his " ? • 



XLIX. OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

664. Tlie verbs have, be, will and (fo^wlien they afe uncounecled with a 
pfmcipal verb, expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries, but principal 
verbs ; as, " We liave enough 3" " I am gratefut;" ** He wills it to be so 5" 
^* They do as they please." In this view, they also have their auxiliaries 3. as, 
" I shall /tare euous:h ;" " I will be gralcAil," &c. - 

565. The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries w31 appear -fiwm the 
following account of them. 

666. Do and did mark tlie action itself, or the time of it, with greater en- 
ergy and positiveness : as, " 1 do speak trutli ;" ** I did respect him ;'' ^ Here 
am I, for ihou didst call me." They are of great use in n<^tive (1.) sea- 
fences ; as^ "1 do not fear j" '' I dui not write." They are almost luuversally 
employed m askine questbns y as, " Does be lcam.7" . " J^ he not, write ?**' 
They sometimes wo supply (2.) me place of another verb, and make the rep- 
etition of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as, *^ You 
attend not to' your studies as he does r (i. e. '' as he attends," &c.) '' I shall 
come, if I can 3 but \f\do not, please to excuse me ;" (i. e. " if t come not.") 

567. May and wight express the possibility or liberty of doing a thing : 
ran and could, the power 3 as, ''It may rain;" "I may write or read 3" 
** He nught have improved more than he has ;" " He can write much better 
iian be could last year." 

XLIX. Which are the auxiliary vecba ? What effect have do and did in sen- 

613. tences ? 566. Give an example. 566. 

What if an auxiliarf verb ? 511. Will you give aa example in which the 

What a principal one ?* Repetition of the principal verb is yta- 

When are haoe, be, teiU, and do prlnct- necessary ? 566. 

pal verbs? 564. Give an exunple of What do may and int^tt express ? 567. 
each. 564. 

ODesyiBf. (DTaClttl^ •^MqiMatwn to 18T. 



AUXILUftY VttBB. W 

568; 3iiut is sometimes eaHed io for a fadper, and deaetoi ii e c esi ltj r | afk 
" We must speak the tiutb, whenever we do speak, and we nuisl aot prevari- 
cate." {l.J 

569. ti'tilf in the first person sincular ond plural, intimates (S.) lesohitioa 




will have a pleasant walk/' 
' 570. Sfiail. on the contrary, in the first person, stmplj foretells } in the 
second and tnird persons, it promises, commands, or threatens ; as, '' I shal 
ffo abroad f " We shall dme at home f ** Thou sbalt, or you shall, inherit the 
land }" '* Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" ** They snail account for their 
misconduct." The following P«na8« is not translated (3.) according to the 
distinct and proper meanings of the words mHoU and woill : ** Surely roodnesi 
and mercy snail follow me all the di^ of my life : and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever.'' I( ought to be, ** wiU follow nie," and 'M $haU 
dwell." — ^The' foreigner who, as it is said, fell mto the Thames, and cried out, 
** I tntl be drowned ! nobody tKall help me !" made a sad nusapplicalioD of 
these auxiliaries. 

571. These observations respectmg the import (4.) of the TefhturiKaad 
thallf must be understood of explicative sentences ; for when the scntcifee is 
interrogative, Just the reverse, (5.) for the most jMtrt, takes ^aee : thus, " I 
thall go," '' You will go" express event (6.) only : but, ** WiU you go f" 
miports intention; and " Shall I ttoV' refers to the will of another. Bui 
" He shall go." and " Shall he go t^ both imply will 3 expressing or lefiBvriag 
to a command. 

573. When the v«rb is put in the suljtmctive mood, the meaning of these 
auxiliaries likewise undergoes (7.) some alteration : as the learners wdl readily 
perceive bv a few examples :^'^ He ahall proceedy' " If he shall proceed p 
''You shall consent :" "If you dtall consent." These auxiliaries are seme* 
times interchanged (8.) iii the indicative and subjunctive mpods ; to convey dM 
same meanine of the auxiliary ; as, ** He loiltnot return }" '^ If he shaU not 
return ;" '^ lie shall not return :" " if hetcill not return." 

573. Wmdd primarily (9.) denotes inclination of will ; and sftmc&f, obliga- 
tion ; but they ooth vary tneir hnport, and are often used to express shnple 
event. 

57i. Do and have are sometimes used as principal verbs, accorduig to the 
following 

STNOPfSIS. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. I do. 1 have. 

Imp, 1 did. I had. 

Per/. I have done. I have had. 

Plup. I had done. t had had. 

1 irtU. I shall er will do. I shall or wilt have. 

fi Pui. I shall have done. I shall have had. 

,. - III I . .1—.. I .1 .— — ^^M 

What V the one of tuiMt 7 5^. all the dtfs.of nu Ufo ; and I will dwel 

What dooi trill intimate In Ihe first hithe boaseof the Lord for *er." 57& 

fenon siti/^lar? plural? 569. Give an In what consifta the qUitake in the 

example. 569. In the leeond and third expreaaion which the fereinier made 

penona ? 569. Give an example. 569. when he foil into the Tkanea r 570. 

What does shtUl intimate in the ^t What do sksU and will denote in inter 

person? 570. Oive an example. 570. rontive sentences: aa, **0iiaU I f»?* 

In what partiealar is the translation of •* Will yon go?** 571. 

the following paaeage ineonrect? ** Sore- What do wmUt and sleaU .prfanarilf 

ty goodness and mercy ahaU follow aae deaote f 673. 
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WS. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pres, I may or caJi do. 1 may or can have'. 

Imp, I mi^u, could, would, or should I might, could, would or should have. 

do. 

Ferf: I may or can have done. I may qr caniiave had. 

Plu-p. 1 ihi^t, could, Would or should I might, could, would or fhould^hava 

have done. ^ had. 

576. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 
Pres, 1. If I do. If I have, &c. 

57ft-l. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Do you, or Do you do. Have you, or Do youhave. 

577. INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. To do. To have. 
Per/, To have done. To have had. 

578. PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Doing. Having. 

Pfrf, Done. Had. 

Comp. per/. Hanng done. Having had. 



is. OF DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

579. Defective y«rbs are those which ate used only in 
some of the moods and tenses. 

580. llie following are the principal ones : 

Pres, Tense. Imp, Tenie, >^ P^' PctrH^iple, 

• May, ^ Wight, (Wanting^.) - 

Can, ' Could, ' 

Will. Would, 

Stiall, Should, - 

Must, Must, — — 

Ought, OuglH, ■ 

Quofli^ 

5dl. Of these, ought and $nustf you perceive, are not varied. 

582. Ou^Jit 6nd quoth are alwatj^s used as principal verbs. Ought is the 
same in the imperfect tense as in the present, and is alwa}^ followed by an in- 
finitive ; as, " He ouf bt tQ study ]" " He ought to haye read." In this last 
example, ought is in the imj>erfect ; and in the first, it is in the present. This 
we determine by the infinitive, which follows the verb, thus : when the present 
infinitive follows ouj^Uf ought is in the present tense > but when tlie perfect in- 
finitive follows it^ it is in the imperfect tense. 

583. In English, verbs are often used both in a transitive and intransitive, 
or neuter fltoiification. Thos, tojlattenj when it dignified to make even or lerel^ 
is an actitH^ransitive verb ; but wheii it signifies to grow dfdl or insipid, it is 
an intransitive verb. • 



Will yon repeat the ijaopiis of do Which are not vftried ? 581. 

through alt the moods f of kernel How are oiyAt and fuoCk always osodl 

Will you conjugnto do in the present 883. 

tense? ikooe in the peribct tente ? How can yon tell when o%j^ is in the 

What II the perfect piulieiple of do ^ present tense? 588. 

of have 7 the compound perfect of do 1 of When is it in the imperfect tense ? 589 

fume? Give an e;(ample of each tense. 5^ 

h. What aie delbetive terhs? StS. When is toflottem transitive, and when 

Win you mention the principal ones, intransitive ? 583. 

with their imperfect tenses ? 580 How, then, are verbs often Qsed f SS9 



DEFECTIVE VEllBS. «l 

684. A neuter or Intraiisitive verb, by tne addition of a preposition, may 
oecomc a compound active-transitive verb ; as, to smUe is iutransilive ; it cod* 
not, therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be changed into the pas- 
sive form. We camiot say, " She smiled him,'' or ** He was smiled i" but 
we say, very properly, " She smiled on him ;" " He was smiled on by her." 

585. Prepositions affect the meaning of verbs in different ways. 7V> caH 
means to throw ; as, " He cast a stone at her." To cast up,. howe\*CT, m^ent 
to compute ; , as, " Hi casts up his accounts." In all instances in which thi 
preposition follows the verb, and modifies its meaning, it should be coMsiderod 
a part of the verb, and be so treated in parsuig. 

586. There are some verbs, which, although they admit an objective case 
ailer them, still do not mdicate the^ least degree of action ; as^ '^ I resemble 
my father." This seeniing inconsistency may be easily reconciled by reflect- 
ing that, in all such cases, the verb has a direct reference to its object. Of 
this nature are the verbs retain, resemble, own. have, &c. 

687. Some neater. or intransitive verbs aomit of a missive form, and are 
thence called neuter passive verbs | as, " John goes home to-night.'^ Here 
goes is an intransitive vert). But in the sentence, ''John is gone home," is 
^one is a neuter passive verb. Again, in the phrase, " William comes," comes 
IS ail intransitive verb ; and in Uie phrase, ** William is come," is come is a 
D?uter passive vcrb« 

EXERCISES m SYNTAX. 

1. 

' WilHam had had manj advafti- " He has had many precious op* 
tages. before he improyed portunities." 

them in a proper manner." " Jonn will do as his instnictef 

'^ A good scholar will not do directs." 

wnsLt (1.) is forbidden by his " He may have had, time '* 
instructer." 

2. 

" I own this book." " I cannot believe him." 

" Charles resembles his parents." *^ His iather dees not hesita e to 

" He retains his place." trust him." 

3. 

" The &rmer oasts seed into the " She smiles sweetly." 
ground," " She smiled on John." 

' The merchant casts up his ac- " John was smiled on by fortune 
counts often." in every undertaking." 

/ 

" The instructer has come." f " Mary was ffone before her moth- 

" Our instructer ha« come." .-' er came. ' * ^ 

<* William has gone to visit his *•' When they came to town, they 

parents." made many purchases. 

' Susan has gone." 

IIow can an intransitive verb become Is resemble, strictly ipeftkidg, a trsnii- 

cransitive ? 584. Give an example. 584. tive verb ? 586. . 

What does C0 east mean ? 585. Why does it admit an object afler it f 

' Meaning of to CMtvp? 585. 586. 

When may the preposition be reckoned There are several verb* nf this elani 

a pact of the verbr ii85. will you name some of them/ 586. 

IIow should it be considered in part- What is a neuter passive verb? 587 

Ing? 585. Give an example. 587. 

Will you now parse the next lessons f 

■ • • I. ■ 1 I 11 I I • .11 II I I I M 

(I.)ll'AafifiaidBte**fhiitwlii^»i»('a«lhiag Which." Afipiy Rota V VL and Vnt 
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LI. OF ADVERBS. 

588. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, participles 
adjectives, and other adverbs, to qualify them. 

589. Expresgions like the following, namely, a few days agOy long since 

none at dll., at length, in vain, by no means, a great deal, ice, are denominated 
adverbial jihraxes, when Ihey are used to qualify verbs or participles, by ex- 
pressing the manner, time or degree of action. 

690. Th({ definite article the is frequently placed before adverbs of the 
eoinparative and superlative decrees, to sive the expression more force ; as, 
" The jnore he walks, the betterhe feels/' When tne artide is used in this 
fense, both the article and adveil^ may be reckoned an adverbial i^rase, and 
be so considered in parsing. 

£91. You have doubtless noticed that most words ending in ly are^d\'erbs. 
The reason of this is that /y is a contraction of 'the adverb like : thu?, from 
manlike we fonn manly : gentlemanly is a contraction of genllematdike.-^ 
Hence, 

S&i. If you meet with« word ending in ly, implying^in its si^i^eation the 
idea of Uke, you may conclude at once Qiat it is an adverb. 



Adverbs qualify verbs, participles^ adjectives, and other 

adverbs. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" In vain we hole for perfect ke^piness" . 

503. /n vain is an adverbial phrase, and qualifieis look, ac- 
cording to Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

« 

** John ha* come again, but Wil- " William aeted very nobly." 

liaiB has not." " I will by no means eonaent." 

" Very many persons fail of hap- " He wrote a long letter a few 

pmess." days ago."(l.) 

** A vast many evils axe incident " John was writing carelessly." 

to man in his wearisome jour- *^ I have admonished her once and 

nejr through life." , again." 

" The instructress has at lenglh " A few days ago, there was much 

arrived." \ excitement in town." 



Vyi 
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LI. What 18 the meaniogcrf' adverb! Hyhen are thoy to be eonsideTed ad- 

988. verbial phrasefe ? 5S9. 

To what is the adverb joined ? 588. Is the article the ever joined to an ad- 

For what purpose ? 588. verb ? 590. For what purpose ? 590. 

How many different parts of speech What do the article and adverb form 

does it qualify ? 588. in such caeea? 590. 

Which are they ? 588. How is it to be considered in parsing ? 

What ii the definition of an adverb? 590. " 



How came nrait woida ending in ly to 

Are adverbs compared ?* be considered advertis I 581. 6iv« an 

Will yon compare vfiadyl 935. mm? example. 501. 

934. How can we detemine between woidi 
How aire they compared? 936. ending in te, whether or not they ave ad- 
Will you compare the adverbs imuAf verbs r 599. 

•nB? badi iUI 937. What ru<e do too apply when yov 

Some adverbs are not regular in tneir parse ao adverb ? IX. 

comparison ; will you name cfne? 937. . "In Tain w» look.** Will yoo parse 

will you name four or five adverbial inveini 593. 

fhrases? 589. 

a.)wt>ta»*q»atD-.«nsdvOTM»lBhnM. % •§■■ 
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Note IX. To qualify verbs, participles^ adjeetires, and 

oth'^r adverbs, we should use adverbs ; but to qualify nouns 

we should use adjectives. 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** "^ /'illiam writes eood.*** " On eonditioni suitably to hii 

" »' usan studies diligent." rank.' 

" .ie 8 peaks. fluently and reasons *^ He speaks correct." 

correct." " Mary sfngs admirable.*' 

' John writes tolerable well, but *^ He writes elegant." 

readst miserable." ** He reads and spells yery bad.' 
' Harriet dresses neat." 

SENTENCES TO BE. WRITTEN. 

594. Will you write down a sentence, containing a compound 
I ctive-transitive verb ? One, having a neuter-passive verb ? 

Will you compose two or more sentences about a (ion ^ Two or 
more, about sheep 9 Two or more, about a cow ? One, about anmtf 
One, about a dog f One, about a cat f One, about Africans f One, 
sSout Indians f One, about jS^Am f One, about steofmrhoat disasters 9 
( ne, about eta^B neddenis f 



LIL OF PREPOSITIONS. 

5dd. Prepositions are used to connect words, and to show 

che relation between them. 

590. We not unfrequently meet with verbs compounded of a prepositioii 
and verb j as, " to wpiiold," " to invept," " to over\ock '," and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, " to uncferstand,'' *' to toith' 
draw/' But the preposition more freauently occurs ajier the veib, and sepO' 
rate from it ; as, ** to cast up^" " to fall en," The sense of the verb, in this 
case, is also materially aflected by the preposition. 

d08. The prepositions ajierj be/ore f Move^ beneaih, and several others, some- 
times appear to m adverbs, and may be so considered t as, " They had (heir 
reward soon,a/?rr ;*' " He diod not lonr before^* " Ho dwells above .*" but 
if ihe.noun tinie or vface be added, tHey lose their adverbial form j as, " He 
died not lonjf before'* [that time], &c. 

599. There is a peculiar propridty in distinruishin? the correct use of the diA 
-ferent prepositions. For illustration, we will take the followin^r sentences : " He 
walks with a staff by moonlight ;" ** He was taken by stratagem, and killed 
wiUi a sword." Put the one preposition for the other, and say, " He walks by 

Will you next parse the remaliiing ex- eotnpounded ? 596. Give an ezanpls. 

eictJios .' 596. 

When should we os« adverbs f Note Where is the piepseitioii mofS fle- 

i X. qoontly placed f 596. Give u example 

When adjectives ? Note TX. 596. 

"William writes good.** Wherein is Will yon name fonrprepositiooswhlek 

this sentence incorrect i* in many instances ^ipear to be sdveAs f 

Will yoo now parse and correct the re- 598. 

maining exercises ? How maT^thej be coaveited ioto prep- 

LII. What is the meaning of pripeff. ositions agahi ? 596. _ 

tioni 944. *«He walksbyastsffwithmooalMit.*' 

What are prepositions ? 895. Will you correct this sentence, and thsa 

Will you repeat the list ? 1^47. repeat the phrase ? 

With what are verbs not onfreqoentl y . 

• Fbr the wljectiw goad, ^ ilwiild mc Ik* tdmA twU, •ecordiafto NiSell . 
tj|MMfra^tw»h/aSwii rt tw>wBJ< Mia »fcSww»iff».cioaiiwtH wife »w*w>ytl 
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a itaff wUk moonligbt ;" " He was taken wUh stratagem, and killed ty a 
sword '" and it will appear Uiat they differ in sigqification more than ont 
at first view, would be apt to imagine. 



Prepositions govern the objective case, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" John lives within his income" 

600. Within is a prcfosition. 

income is a common nounj of the third ferson, singula! 
NUMBER, NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and governed by 
vfiOiiny according to Rule X. . 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" Thomas made his fortune by He made the sun to shine by 

industry." day, and the moon (1.) to give 

^' Susan labors with her needle light by night.*' 

for a livelihood." <' Beneath the oak lie aooms io 

'' Respecting that affair, there was mat abundance." 

a controversy." ' ** John, who is at all times watch 

'' In six days God made the world, ful of his own interest, will 

and all things that are in it. attend to that concern." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

601. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable prepo^ 
sitions to make sense ^ ** John was — the house when he was seized 

a fit." '* The busy bee -^ summer fcovides food — the approach 

ing winter — the pruaence — a rationid being." 

\ViU you supply the objects to the following ? " James was catch* 
ing ." " He was beating ." "He supports ." 

Will you supply agents or nominative cases to the 'following i 
" — was running." " was dancing." 

Will you suppfy verbs in Uie following } " A dutiful child — ^ 
his parents." " G-rammar us correctly." 

Will you compose two or more sentences about hoys f One, about 
v^ales f One, about snakes f One, about ,^«5 f One, about jmreatsP 
One, about brothers f One, about sisters f One, about unehs f One, 
^bout amOs f 



LIII. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

6(K). A CONJUNCTION b a word that is x^hiefljr used to con- 
nect sentences, so as, out of two or more sentences, to make 
but one. 

Will yoa reMat tbo rule rea^ecting Che What is a limple tentence ? 253. Gire 

government of nonni by pre poaitionsr X. ^ example. A compound fenteneo * 

*^ John Uvea within hia income*** Will %6. Oive an example, 

you pane tp^Aui ? 600. income ? 600 Why called compound ? 354. 

Will you now take the remaining ex- LIIl. Meaningof c«njuneei«ii? 957 

ercises to be parsed ; after which, those What is a conjunction ? 609. 

tAb« written? . Meaning of copit2attee ? 5)64. 

(1.) "nm HOW f^ •• He nod* iN iMnn." JCn*n, tbeo, n in tiw abjaoiw fat, ptmrueA b? 
•tool, mnd cunnwM wf»h tim, lij- Ri>1e XI. 



rCfraifWECTIOWS. 05 



GOS. Relative pronoans, as well as conjanclions. serve to 
ices 3 as, ''Blessed is the tnan tbho feareth the Lorci/' 



_ , , ^ , cehnect fen 

•c&ces 

604. Conjunctions very often unite nentences when they appear to laikp 
ciily words ; as m the foImwinjB^ seolisnces : " l^uty and mterest lorbid vidoiv 
indulgpodces.'' ** Wisdom or folly governs us." £ach of these forms of ex 
pressiOn contains two sentences, namely, the first, " Daly forbids vicious In- 
dnlgenoes ;'' 'Mnterest Corbida vidoos indnlgOMies :'' the second, ''Wiidov 
fovems usj" " Folly governs us.*' 



Conjunetians cofmect verbs of the same mood and tif0s 
and nouns or pronouns of the same case. < 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

605. " WtlKam writes and ciphers" 

JSM is a OOFULATIVE CONJUNCTION. 

Ciphefs is a rrcfular active intransitive verb, from the 
verb to c^fccr— "Pre*. ; cipher; hnf&rf. ciphered; Per. parL 
ciphered. 1. t cipher ; 2. You cipher ; 3. He or Wwiam 
ciphers'' — ^made in the iNoiCATivE mood, present tense, 
THIRD PERSON siN6Ui«AR, and agrocs with WiUiam understood, 
and is connected- tp unites by the conjunction und^ agreeably to 
Rule XI. 

EXERCISES IN 9TNTAZ CONTINUED. 

' John oiphevs rapidly, and readf ** Though he is lively, yet he is 

correctly." not too Volatile." 

<( If we contend about trifles, and " If he. has promised, he should 

violently maintain our opin- act aceordingly." 

ions, we shall gain but few " He denied that he circulated 

friends." the report." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

606. Will you conipose a sentence contaiJUBg the conjunction ^f 
One, containing andf As many eentences as there are conjunctions 
which follow ; each sentence containing one ? AUkaugh. Unless, 
For, Because, Therefbre. Or: Jfeitheri Jfor. 

Will you compose a sentence about Jackson f One, about €fayf 
One, about Monroe f One, about Madison f 



MV. eF INTERJECTIONS. 

607. Interjections are words thrown in between th* 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden feelings 
of the speaker. 

What is the use of the copulative con- Do ooajanetibtia ever connect aen- 

jnnction f 965. tences when they appear to connect woidi 

Will yaa repeat the Hat of copulatiTO only ? S04. Give an ezample. 604. 

conjunctionB f 966. •< William writea and etphen." Will 

What does dtf/tmctioe aigntfy ? 871. yon pane ami f 605. eiphera 7 605. 

What does the diijnnctire conjanetion Will yon, in the next plaeej take Um 

connect ? S74. exert^es to be parsed and wfitten, and 

Will you repeat tiie list of them ? 975. dispose of them ? 

What is the rule for connecting words LIV. What is the raeanmf of iiiMr- 

by conjunctions ? XI. jsetien ? 883. 

What other words, besidet cfmjnne- What nH interjections ? SOT 
tioRS and propositions^ connect f 603 



16 ENGLISH ORAMMAR. 

bOB. We do not iay, "Ah, I!" "Oh, I!'' but "Ah, me!" «Oh,mer 
ming the objective case after the interjection. Tbe proDoun-kere spoken ef 
> Ml perceive, is of the first person : hence, 

Note X. Pronouns of the first person inre put in the 
objective case, after the interjections Oh I Q I ah ! &c. 

660. We say, " O thou persecutor \" '^Ofa ye hypocrites 1" " O ihou who 
dwellest,'^ &c. : hence. 

Note Xt. The interjections O / oh ! and ah ! require 
thi9iomiBatiT6 ease of pronouns in the second persdii; 

EXERCISE fS SYNTAX. 

'610. ''Ah me! I must perish.'' 

Ak is an interjection. 

Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, 8iiv«vi.ar, 
OBJECTIVE CASE, and governed by oA, agreeably to Note X. 

-EXEKCISES in SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" O, thou p.) who hast murdered (leaf i3.) to the calls of duty 

thy friend!** and honor.'* 

.'* O. thou who hearest prayer V* " Oh ! happy (4.) us, surrounded 

^ An me 1' must 1 endiire all this ?** with so many blessings. ' ' 
** Ah ! unhappy (2.) thou, who art 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

€11. Will TOii compose a senteace coolainuig rnUaf One, eaa- 

tainingoAf Oiie,-aboat volcanoes f Onef about lakes f One,, about 

ialandtf One, about Webster the ststesmaa ? One, about a good 

scholar f One^abowrt apQor.#eA<itof f Oneyabonta-gooduufnicfer/ 



LT. OF THE AOREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

612. Apposition, in grammar, signifies the putting of two nouns in the 
tfpmecase. 

613. When 1 say, " John the mechanic has come.'' I am speaking of only 
one person ; the two nouns, John and mechamcj botn meaning or referring to 
the same person 5 consequently they are put, by apposition, in the same case : 
hence. 



When two of more twims, in the same senlence, signify 

the same things they are putj by apposition, in the 
same case. 

Will you repeat from the list ciz inter- Will yon now take the remaining ex- 

Joetioni ? S8S. ereises to be jMueed and written ? 

-How nmir an inteijaotioa generally be I»V. Mmvdng of apposition 1 613. 

snown? 986. "John the mechanic." How many 

** Ah me !*' In what eaiA it sm T 610 peraons are' here ipoken of? 613. Shonld, 

-What rule or note applies to me 7 X. then, the two nouns, Jokn and muJuaue, 

" O thou,** ice* What note applioe be in the tame, or a different case ? 613. 

Uftkoml XI. What it the role Ibr thia acreoment . 

"Ahnw!" Will you parte «*?««? XV 

610. . 

n.) rorrAoM, apply Note ZL (2.) j^ran withfAotsbfRsWIT. 

<a) Belsefi to iflto, by Sato nr. <4.) Apply «•!• IVT^ 



SlCBKGBBBCb ff 

fiURCI0C9 IN SYNTAX. 
614. 1'Websterthestatesnumhas^ftus." 
SUtUtman k & coiofON ifoust UA&cvhunt asmdxk, XB^mm 

9IC&S01^ 8Ilf9nia.& NUMBEB, VOMINATIirS CASE, Slid pilt in tppO« 

iition witk WAiter^ hf Ruia XV. 

EXXBCI8E8 IN SYNTAX CONTINCBD. 

1. 

^ Johttthe JUiptistWM behemded." ** Cicero, the or9.tor, flourished nt 
'^ David, the thief, was appro- the time of Catiline, the oon 

hended." apirator." 

*Jdu&8on, the bookieller, hat '*! viait Thompaon, the pmfeih 

&iled in businefla/' aor, often." 

I* I COM ulted Williama, tha law* "John, the miller, ditfsd yeater 

▼or." da/." 

«. 

''If John will not eo. I will go « We will ittapect the sooda our- 

myaelf.'' (1.) aelvea." 

^ Tou younelf are in ftnlt.*' ** I, I am the man who committed 
" Thev th^maelrea were mia- the deed." 

taken." 

Remark l.-->For the same reason that one noon agrees with another lo case, 
k agrees with it in number aifti person aiso. 

*< I, Alexander, by the gmce of « We, the repraaentatiTea of Afaa 
Ood, emperor of a)l ue Rua- people or th^se colonies, do 

^ aiana, promulgate thia law." make ihie declaration." 

JSanofiS.— 'When^.one aoim describei or qualifies aaoiher, the one so 
maliiyiag becomes ar adjective in sanse, aad may be so considered in pan- 
fng. Accordingljr. TVeariimt^Jn the dhraaa ''TreonBl House/' issn aq|ac 
tive belonging to Hotue, by Rule iV. 

ei5. EXSRCISEB IN SYNTAX- 

*< The Marlborough Hotel is aitu- ^ John Dobam waa in town yea- 

cted in Waamngton-street." terday." 

« The firm of Kasara. Wittiania **4>olm Johnson, the blaekamilfc, 

& Sona, haa auled/' haa broken hia leg " 

Remark 3.f— When the nomis which refer lo the' same person or thii^ ars 
separated by verbs, as, '* Webster is a statesman,^ it is cosloniafy to apply 
ana or more of the following rales i 

1, AmverhmaMha»eib€$cm£.M»eii^^ U m befo^ 
wefer to the eeane thing. 

2. T%i,verb to aa. (hrmtgkamu variatScm, has the tame esse ^fUr U a» 
thai tpMck next preeake U, 

^ Webft«r tin wtManmxu^* Will yon •• TMmobf Bows." What patt of 
ameuuetmm? 614. spaeeh is JVemaatl Banark 9. fiaw 

M51I TOO n«w pons the •nceosdingsjt'' uad here f Ssmarfc S. Will yon puie 

Itinlhll? 



** I w ill go myself.^* Will yea patsa WtUrOa now miw all fba axenlsas 

^THtow is the eewqwand pewenal y eena a What is the rale or rales asaslly gir- 
Ibrmed In tlie singular? 989. Bawintha en Ibr paiatnf sfstsiimm, in thepniwa. 



pInrA.? 386 **Webstef is astetesBum"? Bemnrk) 

When oii» noan is pvt ta appoiitlen 1, % aU4. 



wHh another, in whet pertiealafB 4ees 11 la the same eentenee, <o IfiMSr and 

Sfreewithitf Benetiil. sislsnnnn bedinMan er refer to the sami 

Will yen new parse the ant aasi* peraen ? In what ease. then,(N»ht they 

dees? tobaf 6U. QywhatraielXV^ , . 



mimmmma^^^i^i^^^im^mmmma^mmmm^mtmmmm^imm 
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Rff GUflH OHOBCAft. 

& Pamkt MfAf of mm^^jwig{iig^ 4^ JUaeAiAdNHC eoie efitt^ktmm 

JL JV'aiter iKi^« luKM l}^ •ome ca«e o^io*^!^^ 

-St6. The fiwegoiof ndes, in the opmion of llie Writer, are wbtfll^ tnaieM*- 
•MT, teodki^ merely to eoanite the miad of ,dle leeiaer by Mqimn^ Umli 
make a cBstmctibm in form, when there eidsis none ia pnaeip^ la e ei M> bat» 
tiMi of thif fact, Mr. Murray has the foUoWiag remark >- 

617. ** By tneta esamplei H appear*, <het the verb to Ae has no rovermaMl 
of caee,bat ierves in all itg fonds as a conductor to the cases : so taat the twa 
CMaSy wfai<eh, in the construction of the sentenoe, are the neoEt before waA ato 
^ miftt always be afike. Peihaps thia sii^ct will be more mleOkible by iob. 
■enijiil^' that the words, in the cases prececung and following th0 yeib to bt 
Biigr M said to be in appontion to each other. Thus, in the senteoce, 'I an 
denloed it tokekkm,' the words i^ and AAa are in B)ipc«dQns &ai is, they ra> 
te to the same thing, attd are farthe same case.'' 

618. EXEKOSES IN SYNTAX. 

1 

M WdMter if a alalefiiuui.*' ** JuUiss Cspar wtm tbst Jkmmm 

^ John ia a good flohflAar.** general who conmiexed tho 

•« William wiU become a diatiii. Ganla.*' 

gniahed and yaluable citixen." ** Tom atxnta a loldier.** (t.^ 

** She walka a queen." (1.) '< Will sneaks a Bcrivener. 

" Ho ia styled Lord (1.) Mayor (1.) << Claiidiiui Nero, Calignla'a nn 

ofliondoii." eie^ a seneelees fellow, obtain- 

** He was named John." (1.) ed the kingdom.*' 
^%hB moYM a fpieeii.*' (1.) 

fL 

<*8iunnto0kheYtoboMafir.^(l.) iHioisthe0oiitjrMr.(SS.)Jjoh& 

<«Ilook him to be John{2.) Og- • Qoaiey(3.) Adama." (I,} 

den.** ** Bkt 18 not now the persen whom 

**W«atfintt(»okittebeh«T,bilt they repreaentea her (1.) to 

afterwards were conviAoed havdbeln.^' ^ ^ 

that(3.)itwa8n«tslM." « Whom (6.) do yon ftnfl|y Hiem 

«'B6 is Bol tb* penwa wha(4.) tofaBr\ 

it seemed h6 w«s." <<Tfao pu>£fmBir was appainted 

•«I qndentood it to be him{l.) tirtor te this prince.^' 

Bemari 5^"*it aat imfie quMitfy haBpens that theeoBBi0claigteAif«mil> 
led I as^ '' Thc^ made him captam f^ that if, to £e captain. 

« They name^ him John.'* ** Tfaey ^^^laimed him king.'* 

^The si^dwie made htm -gen* *His eonntrtmen crowned him 
eral." emperor." 

et9. fiffiZNTENCES TO BE PAUSED AND COHRSCTEIX 

<< It might h8f« been hmi,^)h«t ^^g^j^tiie person who I mider- 
tiieva is no proof ^A cJT if.** stbod it to hiTe been." 

MThongh I was hlamBd^ ft coitld « Who do you think me to be?*' 

not have been me." '^ Whom do men aay that I am?*- 

«*tfliwoiiewhoItoektebeslia." << Wham li^nk y<» that I am ?*' 
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What olBo«d<«is the t«rbC*i«pMlbmi hsaMMdiathAiihiaae, "loadMitoadit 

hBtv«eae«MS?617. (a ha Um" ? 617; 

Ars UM.eMes aaxt bsfiaa aad aftst i^ Will yon now pane lesions 1,9 sad S ? 

aEke, or diifcrent ? 617.. Is (he veift le H alwajs •s«eesa4? 

What is the spiqioa of Mr. lianay EemevkS. 4»w aa eaenple. Sen»rk3b 

temeetkig theeMes h e fc re aad aiBker to Will yon now tekatha teateaees le be 

#r' 617. pemsd ani sssr o a tad ; also these pt be 

Bow dees he tMak <t sad JHw shoald writtea r . 



m. SENTENCaSS TO K WBnTEN. 

Will ytm e q ateywe a ienteiiee having noniw in apporitHm? Ote, 
hayinff nonns in apposition, but separ&d by a ven> ? One. hannff 
a noun Q0e7a« an i^ve ? "^ •" ' "^ 

Will~ you construct a sentencd baring in it the word vkof One, 
haying i0&0^/ Ope, having wk<mf One, having wibaCf Oae^ 
having icftotf One, having 9mm f One, having toMMM/ Oneyhaviag 
Wyt One, having jf«r2ff One, having jMwsnlf/ 



LVL OP NOUNS USED INDEPENDENTLY. 

•r 

. , (Jli. y>jS< M w m jpMliet to ijimsI; io ; as, ^' JasMS^ your ikthar km cobm.* 
tlie name of the person addressed must alvrsys be of toie second person } and 
a noun in this situatUm, when it has no vezb to agree with it, and is wboHy db 
connected vvith the rest of the senten ce, is said to be independent. Henoe, 



Whm en rnddrea u made^ dte name of the penan or 
thing (addressed is in the nominative ca$e independent. 

KXERCISH5S IN SYNTAX. 
mSL '< Mm, win you assist me r* 

Mm is a p&oFsn NOim, of the skcono psbaoVi Biir6iiz.AB 

rnniBKn, MASCUUNE USNDSR, Uld' NOMINATIVE CASS INDBPKHD- 

BNT, acccwding to Rui.s XYI. 

BZERCI8B8 IN SYNTAX CONTINUSD. 

1. 

My lerde, (1.) the tune hie come ** KpfyB, you must imprdve your 
when we must take aome de- time. 

Msive measureti/' ** Gentlemen of the jury." 

Innvking thze appeal to you^ ''Jamee, (t) etndy qL) yewr 
my feUow-citisens, I xely en* book.*^ 

tiiely on your candor.'' << William, do try to get your lee ' 

son to-day. 
S. 
' Boys, attend to your tessons.*' '* Mv dear children, let no root of 
< 0m8, eoihe into school." tnttemess spring up among 

* Did you speak to me, girls ?'* you." ^ 

LVf. ** Jan«, jonx flitlier has come.*' When is a noim Mepeadent f OEI. 

Which word here u the name of the per*- What it the rule for a nonn pat in4e- 

sonaddlesfed? pendently? XVI. 

What is the meaniolr of to tMnabl In the centenoe, <* Jdhnj will tM ear 

flU* aift sie ?*' will jrou parte John 1 60. 

-Of what peiflon it a nonn when an ad- W!n yon next pane the reet of the Sk 

dreae if made f 091. erciaea in this rule ? 

'« (l.}BatoXTL (^)ta9«ttST«Bie»l,aatft8i«iirittSkMiertM(atid«eMd«b]ra«llt VH. 
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LVII. OF NOUNS IN THE CASE ABSOUJTK 

6iS. In the phrase, " The sun beings risen, we set sd/' the.fiiyt clause oC 
the sentence, namely, ** Tlie sun being risen,'' has nothing to do with t^ re- 
sninder : the noun and pailiciple may, therefore, when taken tofetber, be said 
Id bem die nominative case inaepencCrat ; bat as we have alrea^ one case of 
;kn aature, we wil!^ for *' 1.*-^ -*-i,:— . - ^i-*:-j-:— ^-n Xi^.i^^u — 

•emed with a participle) 



JUt Bstiire, we will^ for the sake of making a durtinction, call this (the ikwui 
urticiple) the noiiunative case absolute. iMce, 



4. noun or pranoitn before aparticiphj and independent 
of the rest of the sentence, is in the nominative case 
absolute. - 

624. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. ^ 

* The sun (1.) be]&giii6n;(2.) we << Wellington having returned to 

departed.'* Eiugmnd, tranqiullitj was re^ 

^ Egypt being conquered^ Alex- stored to France." 

ander returned to Sjrna.*' '^ Bonaparte being conquered, the 

** Shame being lost, all virtue waa . king waa restored.' 

lost." ** The conditions being observed. 

'' The soldiers tetreatiiig, vicfaugr the bargain was a mutaal 

was lost." benefit.*'^ 

626. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
<'Him(3.) only excepted, who "Him being destroyed, the re< 

was a muraerer." maining robbers made their 

^ Her being dismissed, the rest of escape. 

the scholars behaved well." 



LVIII. OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Note XIL — A verb in the infinitive mood is aometimei 
placed independently ; as, " To be frank, I own I have in 
jured you." 

626. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

« To confess the truth, I was in << To tell the plain truth, I pei- 

iault" suaded hin% to st^." 

" To display his power, he op- " To convince you, 1 will con* 
preased hia soldiers." tinue here till you return.'* 

* LVII. *« The aun beinc riMn, w« s«t LVIII. ««To coofeu the truth. J 

nil." How mavy wordi in tbia sen- wm," &e. How U le cMt^aea uaed ?— 

teoee, lued iodependently, are taken to- Note XII. 

gether ? 693. What is the mie for it ? Note XII. 

Why ia this ease denominated the ease What is the infinitiye mood used ftv i 

absolute? 633. 479. 

What is the rale for the case abeolole ? How maajr tenses has it / MK 

XVII. What is iU usual sifn ? 517. 

Will you BOW Uke the parsing exer- Will you now pane the exercises at 

aises under Riyle XVII., and then the der Note XII. ? , 
sentences to be corrected? 



(t.) In the nemintlvvcneibiolate with Wncrten^bj Ride XVII. (2.)Rale XHI ^ . 

(a) When a BNB b la the cm* statute, it Aonld keia the aoaiiaativB mm JRm dMMdd flMraan te JW 



** To play is pleasant.'' What is pleasant t " To play.'' Tlw infinliTe 
to play is, wea, the nominative case to <»• " Thoa shall not kiD, is required of 
all men." What is required ? " Thau shalt not kill." The verb it reqtdrtd, 
then, agrees with ^* Thou shalt not kill/* as its nominative. Hmce, 

626-^1. Note XIII. — ^The infinitive mood, or part of a 
dfentence^ is frequently put as the nominatiTe case to a verb 
of the third person singular. 

627. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

' To excel requires much ezer» '< Thoa shalt not kill, is the eoiH* 
Ikon:* maud of Qod." 

*^ Tf> abandon friends will aink % ^* Honor thy &tlier and tl^ moth* 
man's' character." er, is required of all men." 

<< To practise religion is our du- " To write a fair hand reqnires 
ty." praotioe." 

Remark l^^To.txcd is the nominative case to reqfdrit by Nole XIU.1 
and requires agrees with to ejccel by Rule VII. In panin^^ ** Thou i^lt net 
kill/' we first apply Rules VI., Vlf. and IX. The whole phrase is considered 
the nominative to is required^ by Note XIII. 

2. The infinitive mood, or a part of a sentence, is frequently the object of a 
transitive verb j as, " Bo^s love to playl'' What do boys love T " 'to play." 
The object of love, then, is to play, ** Children do not consider how much has 
'jecn done for them by fhetr parents." C<Misider what ? ** H&w much hat been 
done for them by their paretUt f inclodhag for tlie object of the verb the whole 
phrase in italics. 

NoTB XIV. — ^The infinitive mood or part of a sentencev 
may have an adjective or participle agreeing with it, when 
there is no noun, either expressed or understood, to which 
the adjective may belong. 

628. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

'' To see the son ie pleasant.** " Detiraud not thy neighboTi is 
'' To practise virtue will be pro- binding on all.*' 

ductive of happiness." " To do good to our enemies, is 
" To be ridiculed la unpleamnt." not natoral to our hearts.'* 

Remarks^-^Pleasanl arrees with '' to see4he son," by Note XIV. IKmI- 
i9ig agrees with " Defraud not thv neighbor," by the same authority. To Is 
apply Rule VII. ; to «tm, Rule Vtll. ; to the infimUve to tee, Note XIII. 

629. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Win you eompose one or more sentences havinff an lafinitiM tow* 
emed by a. participle ? One, using an infinitLve sJter a noon f One, 
describing the manner of plmying ball t One. or more, on the man- 
lier of playing tag f One, on toe duly of chilmvn to mind their pa 
rents ? One, or more, en trndtutry t One, <m thit busines9 yon intend 
to pursue for life ? 

'* To plsy is plescant.'* What is plea*- Since we have a mle for to Iom, as a 

ut ? What, then, ia the nominative to verb, there if -no neoendtf for oooaideriiig 

itl SSaS^l* Ettlo .' Note XIII. it the object in paCTinc: what role, then, 

** Thou thait not kill, if required of all willirou apply to it ! XII. 

SMtt " What i» reqairad? Will you name an example in whish 

What is the nominative to it rtqmrtil there is part of a Mntenee used as ths 

6B6-1. Rule ? Note XIIE. object of a verb ? 607. Remark 9. 

Will you now parte the remaining ex- " To see the sun is pleasant." WU^ 

ercisee under this rule ? you parse pUatant Jttttti tht7 sum f is f 

*' Biwe loTo toplay •" What is ths ob- Will you now parse the remaiaiaf ea- 

|ect oflwt * &n. Remarks. eieises under Note XIV. 

9» 
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690. In the phrase, " John and James aie here/' the sense is thsA ^' Jbtai 
id Janwa mn it th h a r e f tmo ptnam are therefofe spoken of, wfacii ret 
^m9>.k neceami^ tausntha phuifvaib ore, to agree wilh tive ponns whiiliiii 
dividually are smgular : hence, 



JZW or n^ore tunms or pranaunsy of the iing^ihar num- 
beVf con$ioe$i^ together by and, either expretMed of 
^mderstooiy must have verbs^ nouns^ gnd pronowu 
0greewg with fhem in thephind number, 

631. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^ WQlkai and James run." ** hAn and Joaeph can g«t their 
^Maiy and Harriet atiidj^ apd lesaone." 

tliej ^11 therefore excel." '* Time and tide wait for no man.-** 

" Ton and I are in fault." ** My coat and pantaloons were 
^ John and TboinaA say thiiy in- mMe by Watson." 

teAd to etndy Latin!" 

Ramari»./-^WUHam is one of the Bomiaa^Ves to tlie verb run. James is ia 
Ihe nominalive case to the verb net, and is connected with thcnpun WUHam. 
by Rule XI. Run agrees with Wuliam and James by Ri^c XVIII. 

691. SENTENCES TO BE PAH8EP AND CORRBCTEIK 

'^Mvy And liPffcoiiQinha« come." <^The fiumer and ^ft ten U in 
** Yen and X inahea progress in town." 

oar studies." *' Susan and her sister is deceits 

<- Life and health is both uncer- fu!." 

tain." *< William and John both writes a 

good hand." 

iUmarks. — For has ccm^y. wl^ should read htwe come, that the verh may be 
^ur^l. when it has two Qomiiiatives coiinected by andf according^ to Rule 

Exception t.—Wben and connects two or morenouns in the singular^ which 
aafer to the same person or tMng, the verh must be tunsular ; as, ** PHny the 
^losopher and naluralift has graatiy enrich^ acieaee/' 

633. ^ENTEI^CES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

^ That superficial scholar and " In tiiat koiiae live a mat and 

critic naye given new e^-^ dietinguiidied scholar and 

denoe of his misgiiided jndg^ , staleaman." 

ment." '< Mr. Cooper, the sailor and noir- 

'^ There eo a benetolent man and eliat, visit La Fayette, the 

schomr." patriot and philanthropial." 

LIX. ^Vhen I »aj, ** John and Jamoi Will you parse the lueeeeding exe^ 

are hero," of how many perioni do I eiiei f 

speak f ** Pliny the philosopher and oaturaliit 

Should we, then, use w or are t 690. has greatly enriebed science." Why 

What ts the ruie Ibr are 1 X Vni. should we iise Acs, in this sentenee, i»> 

Will you now pars* the exereises an- itead of Aces ? Exception 1. 

det ftttle XYIII.? " That superficial scholar and oritie 

** William and Janes run.'* Will- yoo have grv<eB." Why is *««« ftvsn ineor 

parse HVHam in foil? anil James 1 rect ? Exception 1. 

r«» ? What is the rale ibr has somsl Sssep- 

WiD you parse the next exercises ? tion 1. 

** Mary and her cousin has eome."^ Will you eoneet and pane the nmaSa 

Why is this incorrect .' f&SL in^ exereiaei 



hav* wh or mmy JmumI with tlitBi, the veib mm be k llie ■bgolar wmikm^ 
•M, " Every penoDy every boute, ana eveiy blade of gran, ww doHrpifKL" 

fi34: £HSNTSNCE8 TO BE PABSED AND CX>IUKE€TED 
^ Bvenr mBa, and every woman. ** Eaph man, and each troiMUif 

aad'every child, were taken. ' were particiilarly aHnded to 

* Every tree, atick and twig, wm* In the report of the afiir." 

conamtted." 

Remark^^Wertf in the firit of thaaeeiaoiples, sbonld be ckaaged Ibr wii 
because refefence it had to each penoa, Individitally cooiidflred, wUefa, m n^ 
•pect to the verb, is the same iaefiect as if one penon only was spolun eC 

Note XV. — Evepy ia Bomeiines aasoeialed with a ]^lwral 
noun, in which ottse the v^rb moflEt be singular i t^" Xirety 
hundred years constitutes a ceatary.'* 

$S5. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

<c Every twenty-four hours affrad ^ Every Ibiir years add anelhn 
to Ha the viciasitttdee of day day to the ordinary nomher 

and night." of days in a year." 

Remark.-^Aford, m the ejcample above, it a violation of the note t h sbouM 
be afords, in the singular number. The reason of this is, that '' every twenty- 
four hoots,'' signifies a nngU ftriod 9/ Ikm«| and it, theiefore, in realily sa- 
gular. 

NotB. X-VI.*-^ verb ia the plural wfll agree with a col- 
toctive noun in the singular, when a part only of the indi- 
viduals are meant ; ast '' The eounoil were (fivided in their 
sentmieitts." When the noiw expresses tiie idea of unity, 
the verb should be smgular; as, ** The council was com> 
pdsed wholly of farmers." 



HMnarAs.^— la the fongoing example, we use the phuel verb wov dhUtd, 
because we refer to the iadividttals composiMp the esiundl } bet if no aifaalM 
of this jort had been made, and we.haa mSm of it a» eqe SStue bodyijine 
should have used the simnilar verb, accoroingto the eonunon nde ; as, ** lie 
•council is composed wholly of farmers.''' 

We apply to etnmcU, m the finrt example, NoTS XYI. ; to were dxe&kif the 



notes andiocoHMetf, aadwes eMqwseil, m the second Example, Ririxa 
VL and Vil. 

696. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

« The oouneil were divided in ^ fiy people do not ooneider.*" 

their sentiments.*' << The mnltitnde eagerly punus 

** A part of the men were mur- pleasure as their chief tfood.' 

derod." ^ 

la the fir«t ezamplv, under Exception " The eoaneil weie divided*" Wif 
t, why nae waa deHtavedf rather than not «a«7 Note ZVI. Bemsifcs. Aalaf 



Msre ieHroyed 1 Exceptioo 9. Note XYI. 

Will vou pone the femaiAbf exewiaee When ia s noon called eoUeeUve ? SM. 

under thia exceptiosy aAer wuriag cor- In what eirewMtaaees weald It W 

meted them ? E£SP*' to nee the iiocvlar vMb f Note 

** Bvery twentf-fbor honn affocd to Xvl. Give an example* _,___ 

«••** What doef *« every twenty-finu HowdoyoopaEseeoiiMtl? NotoXVI 

Voan** Bicniry, one period of time, or BeoMrke. Wmrt dMdfdf Note XVI 

more? What is wioof, then? Why? Jlemarfca. Wkt eomMMl, in tne ascon^ 

635. Remark. ^ example ? NMe XVl. 



What ia the rale fer this? NoU XV. WiU yeo now parae and eomal the 

Will yoB eomet aad paise tlie other imaaislnff exeiclias ander this 
•xample? 



m cNeunH QiuaiiiA& 

691. tfEMXNCES TO B£ PARSED AND COIUU&CTED. 

.^A^peoidedotk not eonsider.'* ^< Th« committee was divided in 

** Toe peofjp^ rejoices in that their sentiments, and has t«- 

which should give it Bonrow." ferred the bnsiDeMi to'a^n- 

*f The multitude rushes to certain eral meeting." 
destruction/' 



)588 NegiHve means den^finff ; and tiffinnaijmej aswHn^ or declaring poH 
Amefy. A sentence in which somethfaiig is denied, is a negative oae, anaa sen 
tence in which something is affirmed pr positively asse^ed, is an affinanative 
one. " Vice degrades us,^ is an aiffirmative sentence, and " Labor does not 
kijure us/' is a negative one. Net^ no^dt^, none at cul, by no means, no, in no 
unsey neither, sm>. none, ^,, are aeffative teraas. 

The phrase, " I have nothmg/'has one negative, and means, " I have not 
any thing." Tlie phrase, '^1 have not nothine^'' cannot mean the same 
m '/.I have DOthiBg/' but must mean, on the contrary^ ** I have something.^' 
This last, you perceive, is an affirmative sentence, and sisniftes the same as the 
foregoing one, " 1 have not nothing." Two negatives, uerefore, are equal to 
an affirmative. Hence, 



Tuu) negcUive* in the same sentence^ are egutvakni to 

an affirmative. 

089. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

•M He spends all the day in idle- <« Be (1 .) honest, nor (2.) take (3.) 
. ness, an4 I cannot mvail on no shape nor semblance m 

him to do nothing. * disguise." 

** He cannot get no employment " He is so X4.) indolent, (hatha 

in tevn.'^ will not do nothing." 

^ I eannot by no means eonsent." ** I did not say nothing/' 

** I shall not take no interest in ** He eannot do nothing aceepta* 

• thcaffiiir." ble to John.^' 

** I never studied no grammar.*' 

Remarksj^-^ot nOkh^, in the above Miamples, read aanfthing, in accord* 

ance with Rule XIX. 

I ■ * 

LX. What it the mewiagafniiaKM? What is ** I have not nothine*' eqaal 

638. tffirmmtivt 1 C38. to in expression ? 638, 

What is a negative Mptenee ? - 638. Whs£ then, can we say of two tteg*> 

An affimiatiTe one f 638. Give sn ex- ttves ? Rule AlX. 

ain|iJe of each. Will yoa next takethe exereises iind« 

^ Will you name a few negatire tenas ? Rule XlX. ? 

638. What is a noun? 4. article? 350 

How many negatives has the phrase adjective ? 963. pronoun ? 381. verb i 
'* I have nothing," and what does it ' 43o. participle ? 49B. adverb ? 68B 

■wan ?• 638. |ireposition ? 595. conjunction ? 60i 

Meaning of ** I have not nothing** ? interjection ? 607. common noun ? 301. 

696. proper noun ? 309. definite article ? 

How many negatives has it ? Indefinite article ? tS, 

' What kind of a sentenes is "T hSTo How many properties in grammar havt 

••mething" ? 638. Opons f 308. How many have verba 



(I.) ai affcw wHk <Jk0M 09 yoM ittdmlood, bjr iBle VIL 

<8.) For iMT, TCMlandL 

(S.)7U<hiti thelmpcntiveiiMod^sal acitciwiaSbu sr ypM 

> It, Mcvrdiog to Rule Zl. 



MJJLdTCrb. 

* ISMr w«e» wn^tsad 



640. PROMISCUOUS iJ^KEj^CSft^ IN SYNTAX. 

Deep Ttvet9 move with silent ** Power diacoTen the dispooitieii 
majesty '; but smalt brooks oit man. 

are noi^j." '' Quarrels^ are eamly^ berun, but 
"Deeds are fruits; words are but with difficulty ended/' 

leaves'." " Force without forecast is (^ Ut- 
It is a bad horse indeed that tie worth, 

will not cany his own jprov- " Rome was not built in on 
. endei;." day." 

< llie hog never looks up to him ** In youth and strengrth think of 



threshes 



down the a- 



who 
corns. 

'Add not trouble to the grief- 
worn heart.^' 

^ If the counsel be good, it is no 
matter who gives it." 

" By others* faults wise men cor- 
rect their own." 

" When the world says you are 
wise and good, ask yourself 
if it be true." 

<< Sin and misery are constant 



old age and weakness." 
'^AU are not saints who go t 

church." 
<' To say well is ffood, but to do 

well is better. 
" No fear should deter us from 

doing good." 
" Pride, perceiving Humility hon- 
orable, often borrows her 

cloak." 
"Say what is well, but do what 

IS better." 



compamons. 

Ml. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one sentence describing the business of an in^ 
strtuter Z One, the business of a djoctw f One. the business of a ioto- 
yer f One, of a dentist ? One, of a suTswnf One, of^famurf One, 
of a blac(£smUh f One, of a vuller f One,. of a merchaiU f One, of a 
graUr f One, of an tmotkecary f One, of a legisUUor f One, of a judge t 
One, of a coUrnel t^ One, of a captain f One, of a general t One of an 
agent iit afaeUrnft One, of \ii» directors of a hank f 



LXI. 

64S. WheB I say, " He tau^ roe grammar,'' I mean. " He taught gram- 
mar to me :'' grammar , then, is the object of the verb, ana me is governed by 
the preposition to, uiiderstooa. In the first example, we have two objective 
eases aner the verb tmi^ht ; and since there are many instances like tne pre- 
ceding, in which transitive verbs are followed by two objective cases— heficc 
the following 



mar 



How many partieiples are there ?* 
What are they r 500, 56^. 504. 

When is a verb active .' 439. 

When transitive ? 440. When intran- 
mtirei 441. How may it bo knovn? 
154. 

Will von decline II thoul kel ^1 
«I7 197. 

Of what person is /? mgl ual their 7 
y^i ? 127 

What !s mood ?. 451. the Indicative i 
459. potential? 4S3. subjunctive? 4.S6. 
infinitive? 479. imperative? 47S. How 
many tenses has the indicative ? SS25. 
subjunctive ? 5i^. potential ? 587. in- 
finitive ? 538. imperative ? 5^. What 



are the signs of the present tense ? 519 
imperfect ? 530. ' perfect ?'531. pluper 
feet? 5Q9. first fiiture? 583. seeon 
future ? 534. 

Will you now parse the promiscooa 
exereiiies ? 

Will you next take the sentenees tob 
written ? 

LXI. ** Be tauffht me rrammar.' 
What does this mean ? 643. What, then 
is the object of the verb, and by what f 
grammar governed? 643. By what is sis 
^verned.^643. 

How many o1>jectiv« eases, then, ibl 
2ow the verb taught 1 64Si. 



MM ENOUflil 



TVo objective cctses^ the one of a penon^ aiftd the other 
of a things may folhu} transitive verbs, of asking 
teaching, giving, ifc; a preposition benig tm&r- 
stood. 

'' He taught me grammarJ* 

JUmarJk h — ^lo the foregoinffexamide, am 9nA.grtuimaar we bodi pTnmi< 
by Utughif according to Ruls aX. 

e*X EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX. 

' He taught me grammar.'* ** My instract^ gave me a raloa 

WUliam asked me some quea- • Die book, for my attention to 

tions.*' study." 

My mother wrote me a precious <* She forbade him the jHwsenee of 

letter in the month ot May." the emperor." 

*They allowed him his seat in '<The French denied him ttm 

Congress." pnyilege of an American citi 

* John gave me a detailed accoval zen." 
of tne whole transitiom" 



LKU. 

M4. The natural constmctioQ of the passive voice requirai the object of the 
active verb to become the Dominative to the passive verb^ as, ** He tauelit ras 
graSBiaar i" " Grammar was taught me.'' In some ftw mstances, Just the re- 
verse takes place ; as. " 1 was taueht mmmaf f here the otject, gr amamF, 
Is plaeed aAer the verb : we therefore derive the following 




An objective case may follow passive verbs of ashing, 
teachings and «ame otherz ; as,^ ^^ I waa taught gvam- 
mar.'^ 

Apply to I, RvLB VI. i to Mw ia^ght, IUtlb VB. • U^gptmrnmr, RvUB 

646. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 

" John taught me music." *' I was taogtit grammar." 

« Music was taught me by John." " The presence of the emp^raf 
'< A question was asked me." was forbidden Theresa." 

** Theresa was forbidden the pres- " Reading is taught in almoet ew 
enceof the emperor." ery school." 

V^nat rule U given fQt caSiss of thii the obieet ? 644. 0hn as example, 

4eier|ption ? X3(. 644. Give an example where the te- 

By what are me and grtnufMr govern- vene takes place. 644. 

ed ? 6^. Remark 1. Where ii the object placed f 644. 

Will you next parse the exercises tat- ** I was taught gtanunar." Will yea 

derRoleXX.? parse / ? kmu tM^ 7 fr«RM<r I 

LXII. What is the natural eonstmo- Will yon next take the axecsises aa 

lion of the passive voice m leftrenet to 4tr BalaZXT f 



W ttfi y?W KHr IV 



LXTTL 

646. Wtm I My, " He came home laiC May/' the s€Me is, when IbDy «■- 
fuentdf ** He ctine fb JUr Jkhm ii kit May." <' Jola Gootiimad ibnr y«afB at 
the nnivenity ^'^ that is, ** Atrii^ four yesn." '< The hone ran a mOa f that 
isi " <wer the gpace ef a mile.'' '< John went that way f that ii, " eoo^ thai 
way.'^ ' From these ftcts we derive the foUowmg 



llnne, cmd nouns sigmfying which way, how far, how 
long, or lime when, frc, are in the objective case : a 
prepoiitian being understood. 

647. EXEBCISES IN SYNTAX. 



*' He came home last May." ^ Siuan ridea out every day." 

^ John eontiiiued foor years at <' William sleeps comfortaUy al 

the mtiversity." night." 

'* John went home once a month." " Johir was absent from home six 

^ Charles studies six hoars every years." 

day.' <' James lived six years at Boston, 

*< John rode that way." twelve years at Dedham." 
'* He ran a mile." 

NoTB XYII.-^AfUr the words Uke and unlike^ the prep> 
osition to or unto is frequently understood ; as, " He is like 
his father ,*" that is, ^' like to his father.'* '^ She is unlike 
her sister ;'' that is, '* unlike to her sister." 

648. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. ^ 

' He is hke hia hnitiier." ^ John behaves tike a man m a 

' William, onlike Ms father, fal- violent rage." a 

sified nis word." " He is unlike any other mortal." 

NoTB XVIII.-— Nouns signifying duration, extension, 
quantity, quahty or valuation, are in the objective case, 
without any governing word. The following are examples : 

' The Atlantic ocean is three << The cart weighs fifteen hundred 

thousand miles (1.) wide." pounds." 

'< William's knife is worth eight- <* The wall which separates China 

een pence, or twenty-five firom Tartary, commonly caB- 

oents.^* ed the ffreat Chinese wall, is 

'< For that article, which is richly fifteen nundred miles long, 

worth a dollar ,(9.) we eamwt and from twenty to thirfy 

always get fifty cents." feet in height." 

^ The chasm is fifty feet broad." 

Rtmarktj^l.) The nooti sdZet is govamed accordiiig to Nora Xl^DL 
(«.) Apply Novx XVm. 

liXIII. "He came home lait Bfay.'* Willjea tiuse the exeieisee vadet 
What doea thSa aneaa, when more ftaUy Rnle XXII. t 
•xpieiaed I 048. Will yoa pane ^keae 7 What it the note lespeetiaf Iftf sad 



it mlika? XVII. 

"Jehneontiniied four yean at the nai- *'He it Uke hit fhther." How is 

venitv." «The hone nn a mile.** AOtfrpaned ? Note X VII. 

What do theae ifateaeea bmb, whsa WiU yoa next taheg^ iwuiaiaf a^^ 

lUly ezproated f eisTaei ander Not* XTU. 7 



4 

Note XIX. — ^The conjunction as, after suck, many^ and 
same, is generally considered a relative pronoun ; as in the 
following examples : 

** He receives into his school as *' He took such IbookS as pleased 

man J scholars as (1.) apply/ him." 

^ Our instructer, who is scrapu- " He exhibited the same course 

lously exact in the execution of conduct as was once before 

of justice, punishes severely exhibited on the same occa* 

all such as disobey his com- sion." 

mands." 

Remarks. -■•{}.) As is acomunction, used here as a relaltYe, according^. to (he 
Note preceding; of the third persob plural, masculiiie gender, agreeing with 
tcaolars, according to Rule V. ; and in the nominative case to apply, accord 
ing to Rule VI. - 

Note XX. — The conjunction than seems to haye the 
force of a preposition before the relative tchom^ in a sentence 
where a comparison is. made ; as follows : 

" Which, when Beelzebub per- " Alfred, than whom, SoIomoB 

ceived, than whom, (1.) Satan excepted, a wiser king never 

(2.) excepted, (3.) none higher reigned, was one of the earli> 

sat." est English kings." . 

Re7narks.'~^l.) Whom is^vemed by the ccnyupcUon than, used as a prep- 
osition, accordiiif to Note AX. — (2.) Apf)ly K0LE.XVn.«--(3.) Pjirticijple, 
agreeing with ScUanf bv. Rule XllJ.— ^it is somewhat remarka^jie, that u, in 
t]^ last two examples, tile personal pronoun he were substituted for wlum^ it 
would be in the nominative case 3 as, '' A wiser king never reigned than fie ^ 
that is, " than fu was.'' 

649 SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Wili you compose a sentence having a proper example under Rulx 
I.? XI.? III.? IV.? v.? VI.? VII.? VIII.? IX.? X.? XI.? XII.? 
XIII.? XIV.? XV.? XVI.? XVII.? XVIII.? XIX.? XX,? XXL? 
XXII.? 

V\rill you construct a sentence descriptive of the calamities arising 
frtfmfiref one, on losses hy sea f one, on the/atei efftcts of lightning f 
one, on the character cf our fortf others f one, on eadt of the seasons f 
one, on the effects of rain f one, on the manner of making hay? one, 
on the aqrpearance of soldiers token training f one^ on tlie celebration 
of the fourth of Jtdyf one j on the utility (f fire P one, on the ttft^ify 
of loood ? one, on the usefulness of ike cow f one, on fruit f 

When ia the conjunction as used as a What does English grammar teach .' 

dative pronoun ? Note XIX. 988. How many parts of speech arc 

Will you parse «, in the phraae '* He there in Eifglish r S99. 

receiveti into hix school as many scholars What does ortkographaf include .' 991 

as applied*' ? Note XTX. What does it teach us ? 291. 

Will you parse the remaining exercises What does etymology teach ? 993. 

Of der this Note ? What ere proper nouns ? 309. 

When is Uutn considered a preposition? What are common nouns ? 301. 

Note XX. Give an example. In what manner may proper names be 

What would be the effect of using the nsed as common names ? 303. 

personal pronoun instead of the relative? How may common names be usedts 

Observation under Npte XX. Give an represent individuoU ? 3(Mf 

ex&mple. What is a ceflective noun ? 906. 

Will yon now take the sentences to bs ■ What four things belongto nouns ? 308 

parsed and written f What is gender? 313. Masculine |ei»* 

How many articles are thera? 351. 4«r ? 314. Feminine gender ? ^1& 

Will yon name them i'_J&k. When do Common gender ? 316. Neuter sender f 

wo use a 7 87, 357. WbMrCR t 88. 317. 



LXIV. OF WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

650. That is a relative, 

When who or wbieh may be •abatltiitod fbr it, ud makiB aeage 

651. That is a dxmmstrah^e pr^rnmn. 

When it is joined with a noun to point it out; •«• ^ That man ia 
antelHsent.^' 

65^. That is a conjunction, 

In all cases when it is netflier a relilive nor a dsmonstrati're pro 
mum } m-f '^ He studies tiiat he mar kacn.^' 
653. But is k preposition. 
When it has the iense of evngil; as, << All hut [eieept] John 



654. But is an adoeirh, 

W'hen it has the sense of s»fi2y ; as, << This is hut [only] doing our 
dut7. ' 

656. BfOT is a cot^unetien. 

In dl cases wheit it irneitfaer aa adt«rb nor ptepoaitioii ; as, ^ li» 
ealfed, but I refused to ^y ^ . - 

656. As is a relative, 

Wkefi It fellows m^icv, mDek,^^ sssis; as, ** bet such as hear take 

heed." 

- 657. -As is an adoerhi 
When it is joined to an adverb or adjectiTe in the sense of so ; as, 
*^ He does as well as he can." 

658. As is a^oif^'ime^ion. 

In all eases except when it is an adToib or relsliTU } as, << He did 
as J direeted hun."> 

659. Either is a cof^unction, 

When it corresponds to or ; as, ** Eitiier the Elisor tbS ether/' 
' 660. EiTKBBr is a <&s<r^kfftve prmuMm, 

When it means " one of the two ;" as, *^ Too oaa tSke either 
wad." ^ . 

661. Both is a conjunction. 

When it is followed by sim{; as, << We assisted him both lor his 
sake aad <Mr own." 



How maj nouM, aatuially iMutMr, b« noim I 651. Give an example. When a 

eooverted into the maacw|ine.Qr femiiijae ooaiunctiod ? 653. Giro aa example, 

gender ? SB. Wbon is tet a pfepotiUoa .' ^. Give 

What ia. the feminine eerxespqndhif to' an example, when' an advero? 65^ 

hmthdoT i 319. . How. ii the fenunine. Give an e^nunpl** When a conjunetum f 

here formed ? 656. Give an example. 

Will yoo apell the feminine eonrei- When u a« a relative ? 6S6. Give aa 

ponding to Ual kimg ? baitfaetor 1 319., example. When an adverb ? 657. Give 

How ii die femihine heie formed ? an example. When a eonjonetioo f 65& 

Will you spell the feminine cone»> Give an example. \ . 

pending to hmron 1 pest ? priest 7 Jsas 1 When is titkar a eonjunetion ? 659. 

vetary? tutor 1 ktro'i dukel hutrueUrl Give an example. When a distribntiva 

319. pronoiin I 660. Give an example. 

liXrV. When ii tfedt a reUtive ? 6B0. When is ftetX a oonjnnetion ? 661. Clve 

Gi«« an example. AdsnoiMtiative pro- aaexample. Whenanedjcetireprodovu? 

MB. Give an esamphi 

10 



1» ISMUMi MMMAlt 

€ldSt. Both is an at^teHve pnmaum^ 

Wkvk it means « the two ;" a«, « Both- the awn an 

063. Tet IB a confimction, 

When it foUowa fMi^; as, *<Tbioiigh he lepioves me, j«tl 
esteem him." In all otlwr eases, it is an adotfh; as, ** That eteot 
has jret to come." 

0S4» For is a cmgmteimm^ 

When it means the same asfcws gtss ; as, «« He tnoiad him^ for Iw 
knew that he would net dsoeiTe him." 

665. For ia a j^re^Mliofit 

In all instanoes except when it is a conjunction ; as, '^ Hewoclm 
for me." 

666. WuAT ifi a eotiwouMd rdaiwt^ 



When it stands for « Ifaitt^ whieh ;" an^'^l wdl take wkat fthiil 
which] jou send me." 

667. What is an imiarogiOi^erdaihemimoun^ 
When used in asking questions ; as, " Woat do 70a want ?" 

668. What is an ciqjecHve pronmm^ 

When JMned with a noon ; aa. << What strange thiaaa he jsaid T 

669. What is a compound a^ecHve pronoun f 

When joined with nonns, and has the se nep ef two or jnore wofds; 
m," Lk what BMOuier he s«eeaeded,>ii imkaown to me;" that is, 
** The manner tii loftidk he sacceeded, la trnknown to me." 

67^. What is an interjection^ 

When nsed^to es|Ress wondev ; as, ^ What ! take my moaoj ?' 

671. Then is a cof^unction^ 

When it has the sense of tkartfort; a% '< If be Imh oommaaded it 
then I moat obej." 

672. Then is an adverb. 

When it rders to time; as, " Did yov hear it thunder tfaenf" 

673. Mi7CH is a nmm, 

When it stands for quantitx ; as, « Where much is givMiy mask 
will be required." 

674» M0CH is^ mdfeeHte, 

When it is joined to nonas ; as^ '^ Afaoh Jahor Atlfnen 1»." 

675. Much m an adoerb^^ 

When it qualifies the same parts of speech that the adverb doooy 
as, '< Thou art much mightier tnan L 

676. More is a nmmj 

When it implies quantitjr ; as, '< The more ,we haise, the OMse Ura 
want" 



When is yet a <onJmictloli f 063. Oh« W)i«i an tateiJMtion f S3V. Givvsa 

4n ezuopls. Wfaon «n advetb? 6iS3. ample. 

Give an ezamph. IVIien ie CftoiaMq]aMtiM|f 671. Ohr*. 

Whonla/braooiyanetimif 064. Give ail oaiiiipla. WhM aa advwbf fTI. 

in azample. When a preporitioa ? 085. Give an example. 

Olva ka example. TVlien h mmh a aoon f 073. Giw aa 

Wbtli !■ «Act a eompeoMl relafiTa? eacample. Wlwiana^JseUvef 074. Ghe 

0B6. Give an example. When an inter* an example. Wben an adtwb ? Olli 

NfatiTe relative prononn ? 067. Give an Giva an enmple. 

♦Mmpii>i When an a4j«ctiTe prononn I When !■ awre a tooan f 076. Qheaa 
068. Give an example. Wfaiea a ooni> 
aouad preaonn ? 069. Give in exan^te. 



m 

fftl' VLom and host are a^ecHve»^ ' 

Wbea the J qaalii^ a ndiui ; w, " The mbte jo^ I fanve/flie more 
■oirow I expect ;" ** Moet mea ue mistaken in their ptursuit of liap- 
pineM." 

078. If osB and host are adverbs^ 

When Vied. la ooqopaiEisona ; ■«» *' This boy 10 more obedient than 
tbat /' « "fte K»l of ^iba ie moet ftrtito." 

679. PBOIDBCUOUS EXEBCWES IN 0TNTAX. ^ 

**ni6y porfbme their garmenti.^ " Hie elder bretiuen came before 
** A perrame ie a swedt bdor." Benjamin ^d.** 

^They riee early in the nu»n- *' John left after ^^Hfiiam came." 
iii^." *'EVil communications oormpt 

** A rise eometimee signifies the good manners/' 

^'Comipt conTersation is teiy 




**VMta» spe&B Utt hmgaage of fbohsh.' 

truth.^ "A walk in the fields in the sam- 

^ James ^rformed luf part well." mer season is deli^htftd." 

^ A weU is a ibontain ^ water." *' A true fast is abstaming firom 

** A well man is one who enjoys iniodity." 

his health." « Sin is a motai tnrX^ and the 

** We fireqnently walk in the gar- cause of natural etili.'* 

den." << Protest not rashly, lest then 

^ The Jews ftst often." haye to repent of it." 

** He walks very fiwt" ^*' A protest is a solemn deekra- 

'' The refiise signifies the worth* . turn against a thing." 

less remains." << Do notmng rashly, lest tho« 

** Desert not a fiiend.^' precipitate thyself into inez- 

^ Joseph's brethren came and tricahle difficulty.*' 



bowed dowikbefbie him." <'Iiwtr p r o misBS are 

« William wtet after lus slaile.^' kept.'^ 

8. 

*< The man that I saw, wMi ez- << IHd yo« hear the report of flit 

ecnted."' cannon then ?" 

**jrhaX man that yon met yesfter- <' Where much is ffiren, much 

day in ibe soeety^waii taken will lie reeuiied. 

and sent to Boston, that he ** Future time is yet to cmne." 

might haT«an impartial trial." *'Hb trusted him, for he knew 

** We assisted him both for your that he would not diBoeite 

sake and our own."' him." 

Whan wn more and moH^wShptfftB f fenned? S38. HoiriBnMd when the iW 

097i> Qive onmplto of each. lYlMii ad- falar endi in m 7 341. 



msbi? 678. Give enmides of esch. What doe* tho olgsBlhveMOtxpreii? 

What is mmberl 5. What doei tte 343. 

rinralar nuslbor donoca f 8. 'V^t tho Will tod deefino mm 1 book 1 M& 

flwal? 10. oikirir7 345. 



What noons Iato tho afaifalar form 00- Will jda pane ths pto miwo i M i 
If? 394. What the pibal? 9SS. Wliat tweaf 
60 the Mmo in both nmnbof* ^ 396. What Ir en adyeeti«B ? 368. What 



Howie the niaralnnmfaeir of noqnefRl- doei the poeitivo state ezpfeei ? Stt 

stally fenned ? 337. Gomp^ntfTe ? 3e& flmerktivo' 367. 

Wlien noons end in eft, «ft, dee., how do How is tlie comparetivo iotaie d in mono- 

«thej fonn the plnral ? 3SB. nrUables ? 368. How in more syilabMa 

How do those endint in/oril f 899. than one f'^TO. ' 

Bow is the plnral Ihnned, when tlie 1^ How do yon eompare the foltoiwiaf as 

jpdar ends in V, with no other Towel hi ieetiTesi-^Msdr tad-f wlie? tmkf 

Sm same syllable f 330. n^l vbttumfT mMl tUI lO.- 



What Is ease ? 398^ The Madnailve Wton deee an adjeetifa beeoBM a aoaa 
aisafSSS PsMHiliewttef »r. Ifow Inpars^/'irTa 



£ffQt^H ORAMMAR. 



* Both the men tie gaiiij.r 
** Although he reproves <iie, yei I 

reite^m him. 
« All but John came." 
" Thifl is but doing our duty." 
** He called me, but I refused to 

go- 
<' Let such as hear take heed." 
« He did as I directed him." 
*' Tou may take either the one or 

the other." 
**. Either road will conduct you to 

the right place." 
** If he. has commanded it, then I 

must obey." 

" Busan is determined to learn." 

** By framing excuses he prolong- 
ed his stay." 

<< The man who is faithfully at- 
tached to religion nuiy be re- 
lied on with confidence." 

** Jamesy do visit me," 



« He works for me." 
'* He refused 'what was sent hiitt** 
" What strange things he saw !" 
** In what manner he succeeded 

is unknown to me." 
^<What! wiU you take my life ?* 
" The more we have, the more 

we want." 
« The more joy I have, the more 

' sorrow I ezpeet." 
« The most dutiAi children ^n 

the happiest children." 
" Much labor fatigues me." 
** Thou art much mightier than 1 

am. 

'' Virtue and rice aie opposites.' 
<< When John's father asked him 
that question, he heard him, 
but refused to answer him»" 
" The wall is sixty feet high." 
" To meet our friends after a long 
absence affords us much joy. 



LXV. CONTRACTIONS. 

'< They're forsaken him!" « Fve satisfied myself.' 

** Vd gone when you came " ** They'd deiermmed to let fauH 
«<TheyM jost xetnrned fi«m go." 

town." 

681. QfyfiLLOKgWovt^. 

* I'U finish my work first." " He is stilt determined thai he'll 

** They'd sing songs till midni^t, not forbear." 

if they were urged." '* Hell at last mind me." 



Will jon DUM a few adJaetivM which 
havs in ihniwitii a taiMrlatiM mgiiilie^- 
Uon ? 374. 

Wkatr ii aMMMMm ? 381. A jienoaal 
iroooan? 383. Why oaJled penonal? 



& 



How many peraona have prgnoona in 
•aeh nnmbar^ 389. flow aaaQy.noiiH 

To whieb of tfaa nroMMna ia m&adtn ap- 
|iliad?39B. . 

How many eaaaa hav» pftmoona ? 384. 

Will yon dasliM / I Om? ImI shel 
git 127. 

What kind of aproaoan iamfM^fl 388k 
Bowftmasd? 386. 

Wliat ia a ralative pnmoiui I 4Q0. 
WhyealMiolative? 408. 

What ia aahl of th« wUtive mhOL f 489. 

Bow oofla loAtf to DO s^Uedl 41A. 



Bow wMchI 413. How nuy thai ha 

WhoQ ara pMmoona caHad intirroci*> 
tive ? 431. 

What ara adjeetivo propount? 39D. 
How many kinda oC a^l^^i^ ptonouBS 
ara thera r 391. 

Whioh ara the domooatrative ? 3198. 
Why ao ealM ? 398. Tho diatribative i 
393. Why fo eallad ? 303. Tho iod«A 
BUe ? 403. Why to ealled ? 401. 

To what do tku and that tofer .'^ 400 ^ 

WiU yoa decUuo ana ? 404. «Mar> 
403. 

What ia the rule by which pronovSii 
agrao with their aotceedents ? V. 

Which worda in aenleneBa an aatsoe- 
denU ? 490. 

WhaiaiosahaooMBU? 431. 

WIh yoa pana (ha skiieiaaa maiksd t- 



C<»iTIL4CTiaMS. 
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Of Am amd Is. 

' That man's rich. ' <^ 'Tk atraaee that ihe will not 

'' T^8 true she's dead." regard the kind assistance of 

''I'm sorxy that you have mift- her friend." 
spent your ^m^." 

68a (y CAimoT and Will not. 

<' He oea't endure such afflio- ** He won't dieobey me." 

tions." " You won't mistake the dizeo 

''Tou can't he ahse&t at such tion." 

times." 

684.- Omissions t^ Hu Principal F«r& qfteran bdirrogalimt 

Setdtnct, 

« Who wUi assist me?" '^ John" '< What will make me respectable 
[will assist me]. and happy V ** Virtue." 

'' What sent our forefathers to << Who taught him grammar '* 
this country f " « the love of " Mr. Williaais." 

Uberty." 

685. Omifnoiw of^ Pnncipal Verb after an AuxQiary^ 

" Stephen will go if John wUl" " He received me in the 
[go]. manner that I would you. 

'' Susan shall walk, but John ** I will do it a3 soon as I can. 

shall not." " The work is not completed, but 

*• I have recited ; have you ?" soon will be." 

666. Omdsiums qfthe Prinagai Verb cfitr Than and As. 

^ Thoipas is a better scholar than ** Johnson is richer than James." 

William" [is]. '^ Susan is not so beautiful as 

^'He was more beloved than Cin- Muy." 

thia, but not so much ad- " She is more playful than her 
mired." brother." 

r 

687. Omissiona offht verb To be. 

*' Sweet the pleasure, rich the '^ Delightful task, to rear the ten- 

treasuxe," der thou^^t, 

'^ A child of freedom thou." To teach the young idea how to 
" Sweet the music <^-birds." shoot." 

" Dear the schoolboy's sport.* 



It 
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What LiAimb? 438. 

What is an active verb ? 439. 

When is an active verb transfthw? 440. 
When intransitive ? 441. 

What, is a passive verb i 444. Bow 
formed ? 510. 

How may a traositivs verb be known ? 
154. 

How an intransitive ? 154. 

WbiH is a neuter verb ? 450. * 

Will >ou next take the exercises mark- 
edd? 

What belong to vejbs ?* 

How many numbers have they? How 
many persons ?t 

WljAt is mood ? 451. How many an 
; there ? 481. 'Will you name them ? 

What is the indicative mood used fbr ? 
453. The potential .' 453, The impera- 



tive? 47S. SttlMunctivs? 456. Inisi^ 
tive ? 479. 

What are participles f 496. Row may 
the participles in img be distinguished 
from other words of like termiBationf 
500. 

How many, and which are the partici- 
ples ?| What does the present express I 
SOO. FOrfect ? 50SL Compound perfect f 
504. 

LXV. Will you muA parse the eon 
tractions ? 680. 

Wnat is tense ? 494. What is the prea 
ept nsed for ? 48S. The perfect ? Iinpor 
feet ? 488. Pluperfect ? 491. Fint 11^ 
tnre ? 46B. Second future ? 499 

Under what circumstances do we nss 
the present tense to denote the xelativs 
time of a future action ? 484. 
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688. Omissions o/^Mat, Mioht, Could, Would, and Should 

" Live long and be happy.**' " He mig^ht not weep, nor laugh 

"* Who wiff entreat the Lord that nor sing;'* 

he spare oiir lives ?" " Should I forgive you> and allow 

* I could not think, nor speak, you to depart, you would jiot 

nor hear." nsibrm;" 

fiH9. Omissions of^ ConjmicHon before the Verb in M0 <S%i5- 

jnndive Mood. 

' If he will repent and reform, I ** Had I improved my time as ] 
will assist liim/' ought to have done, I should 

* Vi^em good order he restored, have been weH quidilicd foi 

and the former officers be re* business." 

elected, th^js wiU be an end '< Were there no altematit'^, 1 

to the administration of jus- would not do thaL'* 

tice," 

690. Omissions of For (ifter Verbs implying the idea of serving 

" Make me a pen." " Brins me some water." 

** Order me a carrtage»" « Purciiase him a knife." 

691. Omissions of the Interjection, 

" Sweet child f lovely child I thy " Thou Preserver and Creator /»f 
parents are no more." all mankind." 

**' Sweet blossom ! precious to my <* My behoved Ulrica 1. hast thoa, 
heart." too, forgotten me .^" 

692. Omissions of the Relative, 

** Several men are there come " I tkkst that He I desire to see so 
from Europe.** much, will speedily retuna " 



LXVI. INVERTED SENTENCES. 

093. IVit JVbminative Case placed after the Verb. 
" Smack went the whip, round guished for his learning and 

went the wheels ; ' politeness^." 

' Were ever folks so glad ?" " And in soft ringlets waved hex 

" There goes a man alike distin- golden hair." 

In what sort of d«<tcription9 do w6 i>ae Will jrou now parse the omissioni ? 

tlie preseol fur tho past tense ? 486. ^^. &:c. 

Wlwit is tliecunju^tion of a verb? 531. • How is tho passive verb Ibrmed .' 510. 

Whsit is the coiyjugation of an active Will you decliqo love in the indicative 

Terb styled } 533. A passive verb? 53S. present, paMsive? and the verb to be in the 

How' many tenses has tlie indicative ? imperfect ? Perfect > Pluperfect ? if'irst 

9B5. Potential? 527. Subjunctive? 526. fdture? Second ftitxire ? Present poteo- 

Imperatix'e ? 529. Infinitive ? 538. tial ? Imperfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ? 

What 19 the sign of the present indlca- Present subjunctive, common form ? Im- 

t\ve ? 515. The imperfect ? 530. Per- perfect ? Perfect ? Plnperfect ? First fu- 

ftct ? 521. Pluiierfect ? 3Q2. First fu- lure ? Second future ? 

ture? 523. Second ftiture ? 654. The ' In what Voice, mood, tense, rtumber and 

E' atontial mood? 515. Irtfinitive ? 517. person, is "I lore"? "We love»»'? "They 

ubjanctive ? 516. How many persons are loved" ?" You are" ?" I did learn" ? 

has the imperative ? 518. How" many " John was instructed'* ? " He was** ? 

40iMes-^ 529. How many forms has tlie -".They have retjpriied" ? "Have they 

•«riMiiactw««»o4i 481^. lawliftidotlidgr goiWi^* "They bave teeo"? "^l liad 

4^fibr ? 461 bad** / " Xbey -had beea diatingnishad" ' 



SENTENCES TKAN:*POSED. / I W 

6D4. ne Oijeeiwe tfase Itfort ifce Vkrk, 

* Tyrants no mor^ their asivage ^ Me elory summons to the mai^ 

nature kept, tiaT scene." 

And foes to virtue wondered how ^' The rolls of fame I will not now 

they wept" explore." 

695, " SENTENCTS' TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will yon compose a sentence exeinpUiying Rule VUI. ? Onto, 
Rule IX. ? X. ? XI. ? XII..? XIII..? XIV..? Will you compose a 
sei)t60pe 9^ theAue «/ the dag f One, anjkedmuls f One, on night f 
One, on toind?., Qafi, on wnowf .One^im hailf One, mi ieef One, 
on skating f One, on fishing f One, tun couragcf One, on cowardiee* 
One, on filial duty^P One, on indoUnee ? One, on schools t 

.696. SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 

" Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A yout^ to fortune and to fame unknown." 

Transpoatd, 

*' A youtli) unknown to fortune and to fame, rests here hie head 
upon tne lap of earth." 

• 
" When, youn^, life's journey fbejjan, 

The ffUttenng prospect charmed my eyem ;' 
1 saw alongr the expended plain, 
Joy afler ioy successive rise : 
But so<m I found 'twas all a dream. 

And learned the fond pursuit to shun. 
Where few can reach the purposed aim. 
And thousands daily are undone." 

^ I began life's journey when young, and the glittering prospect 
charmed my eyes j I saw joy after joy successive rise, along the ex- 
tefliied plain : out soon I found it. was all a dream ; and learned to 
ehiui the. fond pursuit, where few can reach the purposed aim, and 
thousands- are daily undone." 

" Needful austerities our wills restrain, 
As thor&ft fence in the tender plant from harm ' 

Transposed. 

** Needful austerities restrain our wills, as thorns fence in the ten 
aer plant from harm." 

" Thou liadst boon** ? " You shall be Will you give the synoptis of iCcnrc in 

taueht*.' " Shall I be punished ?" "Ho the active voice, with the participles? 

•hall have been" .' Of the same in the passive ? Otduux the 

LXVI. Will you parse the inverted active? Cn the passive ? 
■entenees? 693, &c. When is a verb called regular? 533 

In what voice, mood, tense, number and When irregular ? 534. 
person, is ** Love thou".' "I may go"? Will you repent tho present and iraper 

** You may be regarded" ? '* You might feet tenses, also the perfect participle, 

he rejoiced"? " She may have been re- of am 7 sul keart do! to$^ 1 naki 

fused" ? " AVe should have been" ? " If swim ? 

I have" ? " If thou have" ? " If thou Will you next take the sentences to b« 

hast" ? *= To have" ? ** To have been" ? written ? 

Will you give tho synopsis of leanif What are auxiliary verbs ? 511. 
through all the moods, tenses, &c.^ in the IJovv many and which ere they ? 519. 
first person^ Inclurling the participle ? What are defective verbs ? 579. 
Leam^ in like manner, in the passive? What i* an adverb ? 588 Why *o eaH- 

Fhe verb i9 fre ui the same manner? ed ? 938. 
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<' On some fond breast the patting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the loosing eye requires ; 
E*en from the tomb the t^ce of nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires." 

Thmsposed. 

**The parting^ soul relies on'scmie fond breast; the closing ev« 
requires some j^ious drops ; the voice of nature cries, even firott tos 
temb ; and their wonted fires lire even in our aidies." 

** From lofty theines, finmi thoul^ts that Boaied on lugk, 

And opened wondrous scenes abeve tibe sky, 
' My Muse ! descend ; indulge my fond desue ; 
With staler thoughts my melting soul inspire, 
And smooth my nnmbers to a female's praise ; 
A partial worla will listen to my lays, 
While Anna reigns, and sets a female name 
Unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame." 

Transposed. 

^' Oniy Muse ! descend thou froni loflv themes, and from Uioughts 
that soared on liigh, and opened wondrous scenes above the ncy , 
indulge thou Ihy tond desire ; and do thou inspire my melting soul 
with softer thoughts, and smpoth my numbers to a female's praise ; 
a partial world will listen to my lays, while Anna reign^, and sets a 
female name unrivalled in the glonous lists of fame .^' 



In what manner are adverbs coaapared ? 
AM, 334. 

What are the phrasei which do the of* 
floe of advertM called f 589. 

Will yen name a few ? 589. 

What is a preposition ? 595. 

Will you repeat the list of preposHiont ? 

What is a conjn.nction ? 608. Con- 
jnnction copuTative ? 365. Wh;f so call- 
ed ? 364. Conkinction disjqnetive ? 974. 
Wbv so called f S71. 

Will you repeat the list of copulative 
eonjunctions ? 266. Of disjunctive con- 
junctions ? 275. 

What is an interjection? 607. Why 
■ocalledf 383. Meutioa a Ibw ? 3B5. 

What is syntax ? 396. What ia a sen- 
? 998 A simple sentence ? 968. 



What is the rule for tlie aneement of 
noune? XV. Articles? II.. III. Ad- 
teeUves? IV. Propounsi V. Verhs? 
Vll. Participles ? XIII. Agreement of 
a -verb plural with two nouns singular? 
XVIII. Adjective pronouns and nvmer 
als ? Note I. 

What is the rale br which a verb Sfreei 
with a noun of multitude, of colleetivo 
noun ? Note XVI. Role fyr the objgptivo 
ease after a tranirittve verb ? Vllf . 

What is the rule for the ob)eetii««SM 
after a preiKMition ? X. After a pSHJoi'' 
pie ? XIV. Rule for the adverb ? IX 
Rule respecting the inteijectioM 0/ oki 
ah! &e. ? Note X. 

Will yon 
tranepoeed? 



OENERAIi OBSERYATION& 



SYNTAX. 



Trat part of Graimnar wluch treats of the formation and sound 
of the letters, the combination of letters into syllables, and syl- 
ti^les into words^ is called Orthography. 

That part which treats of the dinerent sorts of words, their 
nurious changes and their derivations, is called Etymolo^. 

That part which treats of the union and right order of words 
'.D the formation of sentences, is called Syntax. 

Grammar may be considered as consisting of two species, 
Universal and Particular, Universal Grammar explains the 
principles which are common to all languages. Particular 
Grammar applies those princif^es to a particular language, modi- 
fying them according to ihe genius of that tongue, and the 
established practice oi the best writers and speakers by whom It 
IS used. 

Language, in the proper sense of the word, signifies the ex- 
pression of our ideas, and their various relations, by certain ar- 
ticulate sounds, wliich are used as the signs of those ideas and 
relations. An articulate sound is the sound of the human voice, 
fbrmed by the organs of speech. 

Letters are the representatives of certain articulate souad% 
the elements of the language. 

The letters of the English Language, called the English Al- 
phabet, are twenty-six in number, each oi which eonstitutes the 
first principle, or least part of a word. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sounded by itself. 
The vowels are a, e, i, o, tc, and sometimes w and y, W and y 
are consonants when they begin a word or syllable ; but in eve- 
ry other situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly soitiided with- 
out the aid of a vowel ; as, 6, d^ /, /. All letters except the 
vowels are consonants. 

Consonants are divided into mates and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at aS, without the aid of a vow- 
sI. They ace 6» j», f, (f, i^ and c and g hard. 
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The semi-rowels have an imperfect sound of themsolTe», 
They are /, l, m^ n, r, v, s, z, x and c and g soft 

Four of the semi-Towels, namely, /, m, ti, r, are called liquids, 
because they readily unite with other consonants, and flow, as it 
irere, into their sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of ttoo vowels, |>ronounced by a sin- 
gle impulis pC4he v^ce ; as, of ^fo voicJs, ^ti ia tiuncL, '-' 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced in Rke 
manner ; as, eau in 6eau, ieu* in view, 

A proper diphthong is t}iat ^n ^vhich both the vowels are 
sounded ; as, en in voice, ou in otmce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels sounded , 
as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

A Syllable is a sound, either-simple or compounded, uttered 
by a single impulse of the voice, and constituting a word or part 
01 a word ; as, a, an, ant. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable ; a word of 
two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of three, syllables^ a Trisyl- 
lable ; a word of four qir more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent n» 
signs of our ideas. . 

\Vords are of two sorts, primitive and derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to a simplet 
woni in the language ; as, many good, , , 

A derivaiive word is that which may be reduced to a Simpler 
word ; as, matiftd, goodness. 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, pro- 
duce a syHldble i syllables, properly comlnned, produce a word, ; 
words, duly combined, produce a sentence ; and sentences, prop- 
erly combined, produce an oration, or discourse* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming complete 
sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound- 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one fimte* 
verb ; as, " Life is short" ' 

A compound sentence consists 6f two or more simple sentences 
connected together ; as, " Life is shoit, and art is long.** 

As sentences themselves arc divided into simple and cojn^/cund, so the 
members of sentences may be divided likewise into simple and compotuid 
members ; for whole sentences, whether sim|3lc or compound, majr become 
members of other scntenves^'by medns of some addition^) connection ^ -as Lt 
th« following exa9»ple : *' Ti»e ox kaoweih his owner, «uid.th« ess his master'a 
crib J but Israel doLh not know, my jpeople doth sot consiider." This sentence 
consists oT two compounded members, each of which is subdivided into two 
simple m<irabors, whtch are pi^erly called clauses. ' 

A phrase is two or more words riffhtily put together, making 
.sometimes a part of a sentence, and sometimes a whole sen- 
tence. 

The principal psirlLs of a simple^fleHtence ate the subject, the 
attribute, ana the object. 

«' ' ■ '■ " : ' — ^ • ■ II. ■ 

* Finite vcHm ore ihoso to "whCeh nomher fthd person af|pertl4ii* Terbs in tfc« 
tikfinitiro iikkkI Iuivr no rcjspcrct to number and persfon. 
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^The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute htlfd 
thing or action affirmed or denied <^.it ; and the object Im ih^ 
thing affected by such actions 

The nominative case -denotes the 8!ib|ect; send asnally goes 
before the verb or attribute ; and the word or j^rase denoting 
the object, follows the verb ; as, ^ A wise man governs his pas* 
siofis." Here a unse man is the subject ; gov^mSf the atthbate 
or thing affirmed ; and hU passionSy the object. 

Syntax priaoipally consists of two pa^-, Ccfncord and Goverm^ 
ment, Concprd is the agreement which one word has with 
another in gender, amnber, case^ or person*, Govenunent is that 
power which one part of speech has over soothe, in directing 
its mood, tease, or case. 

What is Orthography 7 £tymoIo|;y 7 Syntax 7 How many kinds vf 
|rrammar are there ? What are tliey T . What is universal grammar 7 Par- 
ticular grammar 7 What is language 7 What is an articijrate sound 7 What 
are letters 7 Wha!t are .the leuers of the English language called 7 What 
does each 9onstitute 7 How are letters divided 7 What is a vowel 7 Which 
are tliey 7 How man^ do they meike 7 When are to and « consonants 7 
when vowels- 7 What is a consonant 7 Give an example. Which fetters ar« 
conson^ts 7- How ace the consonants flhvided.7 What is a m<it» 7 Whirt 
are they 7 What is a somi-vowel 7 Whieb.«fe thev t Which of the semi- 
vowels are called liquids, aqd^why 7 What is a itiphthong 7 Give aa exam 
^. What is a.triphthoug 7 Giveao example. WhiU is aproper diphthone 7 
Uive.an example. What is an improper diphthong 7 Give on exampTe. 
What is a syllable 7 monosyllable 7 dissyllable 7 trisyllable 7 polysyllable 1 
What are words 7 Of how many sorts are they T What is a primitive word 7 
•Give an example. What is a derivative woni T Give an example. Wtial 
does an elemenHry sound produce 7 What do syllables produce * Words 7 
Sentences? What is a sentence f Howflineisentences cnvided 7 What is i 
simple sentence 7 Compound- Sentence 7 Give an example of each. How 
are the members of eeotences divided 7 €rive aa-exanhple. What is a phtas« 7 
What are the principal parts of a simple sentence 7 VVhat is tbe-sul^ect 7 the 
attribute 7 the object 7 What does tne Aominative case denote 7 and where 
is it usually placed is 'a sentence 7 Give an example. Of how many parts 
does Syntax consist 7 Wliat are they 7 What is concord 7 Government ? 

TThe right construetion of sentences may perhaps 
be best l^rned by correcting exampies^of wrong con- 
struction. Exercises in fak^' syntax for the pnpil, as- 
sisted by rules and notes to posse and correct, wiU 
therefore now be given. 

The following contain all the notes and observations 
in Murray's large Grammar, together with all his ex 
ercises in false syntax. 



Corres]iODding with Mi^rray's Grammar, 
RULE I. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in rvumier 

and person^ 

The ft>)lowmg are a few instances of the violation ef this rule : ** Whni mm- 
ufies good opinions, when our practice is bad 7" " what signify J* " Therri 



lOff 
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4$n at iknt of m, who liavo smb Iho -ivoik ;'' " there are," '* We HKqr'Mtpi- 
pose Aere was more impostors than one f ^* U)ere toere more." "'' I have con 
tidered what have been said on both sides in this controversv ]** ** what hoM 
been said.'' " If thou would be health V; live cem{>erately f " n thou tooiiUsiJ* 
^ Tbou sewitow Utile has beea done *;' ** thou seest.** ** Thousb thoa canno 
4a much for the cause, ihou may aod should do ■aomethiux ;'' "eamt mot 
maysL and thotddst." ** t^ull many a flower are bojn to blush unseen ;'' '' U 
horn.^ ** A eovSoTvtd\y of inclinations and (]^ualities^ prepare as for friend- 
tUp f **jirepart9 vsr ** A variety of blessings have been conferred upon 
us f " hot been/' ^* In piety and virtue eoasist the happiness-of maa f *' com- 
mtUJ* ** To-thcse |>recep(8 ai« wl^ijied a copious Mieeiios of pikm and 
cuaximi i" '' w subjoined. 

'< IT tbou wouM be heaHky, livt temperately." Whidi word Is wronr in 
Mm enmplo t In what particular, ynoag 7 Why f What is the Role for 
It f How, then, would ^ou correct the example ?-»'' There was maf« equivo- 
cators.'^ S¥hich word is wrong here 7 What correction should be made 7 
Wby7 

03* Tht pufU U first to answer the questions on ewh Rule or Note, then to 
correct and parse the subsequent exercises* A is su^esied to die teamer, that 
ffu jwpils skould direct their attention Jirst to the I^des and exercises wider 
them, exclusioeltfs omittijsg th* Notes, 4*<^., for a review, when all may be taken 
in course. 



^ Diiappointaieiits sinks the heart 

of man *, but the renewal of 

hope ^rive consolation.*' 
*^llie amilea that(l.) encoura^ 

leverity of judgment hides 

malice and insinoerity." 
^< He dare not-act (2.) Qontoary (3.) 

to his inatructioiM." 
*< Fifty pounds of wheat eomtsins 

fctfty pounds of flour.'* 
'^Tlie mechanisra of olooks and 

watclies were totally 



un- 



known (4.) a few centuries 



»i 



S' 



ago." (5 
*< The hvunbier of ihhabitants m 

Great Britain and Ireland, do 

not exceed sixteen milliolis.'" 
^ Nothing (6.^ but yain and foolt 

iflh pursuits (7..) delight some 

persons." 
** A yariety of pleasing objeols 

charm the eye." 
«Sor8.) muchce.) both (10.) of 

aoiuty and merit (tl.) aresel- 

do9i(12.) found '^ 
In the conduct of Parmenio a 

mixture of wisdom and folly 

(11.) were very (8.) conepkm- 

ous." 
He is an author (13.) of more 



credit than Plutarch, (14.) or 
any other (15.) that (11.) write 
Uves too (12.) hastily.'^ 

** The inquisitive (16.) and ea 
rious (11.) is generally talka> 
tive." (17.) 

" Great pains has been taken to 
reconcile the parties." 

" The sincere (16^^ is always e»- 
. teemed." 

" Has the goods been eoM to ad- 
vantage? and did thou em- 
brace the proper season f** 

** There is many occasions (6.) in 
life, in which silence and 
simplicity (11.) is true wis- 
dom." 

'*The generous (16.) neyer le- 
count? minutely the actions 
they have done ; nor the pru- 
dent, (7.) those (15.) they wiL 
do." 

** He need not proceed (2.) in such 
haste." 

« The business that (I.) r^ted to 
ecclesiastical meetings, mat- 
ters (11.) and' persons, (11.) 
were to be ordered accord- 
ing (18.) to the king's direc- 
tion. 



ri.>^ee 630. (3.) Apply Bnle XII. Bee 480. 



,v«». y^, .»y^w ""^^ (30 Adjective. (4.) Rale 

-Cilir (5.) Jtjbw centuries ago — an adverbial phrase, 589 ; or apply Note X VlII., 

M8,toMiaKrt«9,andRuIeIX.toiV** <6.) Rule VI. (7.) Rule XI. (8.) 339 
9.) 673. (10.) 661. (11.) Rule XI. (13.) Adverb. (13.) Role XV. 613. 

(U.) <« natarch « >* (15.) NoU I 405,aiMi Rata XI. (16.) 378. (17.) Bole 

)▼ (18.) 347. 
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* lo him were happily blended When our Bbundanoe mftkee oe 

tme dignity with soflneM of wiib (12.) for more." 

manners." "Thou ehalt love thy neighbor 

" The support of so (1.) many (2.) as (13.) sinberely as (14.) thou 

of his relations, were a heavy loves uiyself^" 

tax (3.) upon his industry ; ** Hsb thou no better reason for 

but Uiou knows he paid it censuring (15.) thy friend and 

cheerfully." companion ?" (16.) 

** What (4.) avails the best senti- ** Thou, who art the Author (17.) 

mentsp.^ if persons do not andBeBtower(16.)of lifeycan 

live suitably. to them?" doubtless restore it also : but 

**Noione(6.)of themwhomthou whether thou will please to 

sees clothed (7.) in nurple, restore it, or not, tnat ihon 

an) completely happy. only knows." 

** And the fame of tnis person, " O thou my voice (18.) inspire, 

and of his wonderful actions, Who touclied (19.) Isaiah's hal- 

weie diffused (8.) throughout lowed lips with fire." 

the country." " Accept (20.) these grateful tears ; 

" The variety of the productions for thee they flow ; 

of gBnius, like (9.) that (10.) For thee, that ever felt^Sl.) anoth- 

of the operations of nature, er*s wo." 

are without limit." " Just to thy word. III every 

** In vain (11.) our flocks and fields thought amcere ; 

increase our store, Who knew (pU,) no wish but what 

the world might hear." 





)e -nappy j" 

ble ^* " xnat wann climates shoald accelerate the growth of the human body^ 
and shorten its duration, ia very reasonable to believe j'' " To be temperate 
in eating and drinking, to use ezerdse in open air, and to preserve (he mind 
tree from tumultuous emotions, art the best preservatives or health." 

** To tee the sun are pleasant.'' Which word is wrong in thif example f* 
In what particular, wrong 7 What U pleasant 7 What, then, is the nomma- 
tive case*" ' * ' '*^ '*^' . .. . - . .^ 

pleiuant 
Rule 

inr When exannpUi an rtfefttd to ¥klumi btu^ ftuUdf the Umdier mmif 
read ihem to ike pvpU, 

** To be temperate in eating," &c. How many thmgt are here spoken of 
as being the bat pKservalives f 8b jold we, then, use the singolar or phuel 
veib7 Rule for it 7 (25.) 

1. 
** To do unto all men,' as we " From a fear of the world's een« 
would that they, in similar sure, to be ashamed (24.^ of 

circumstances, snould do unto the practice of precepts, wnioh 

xtSi eonttiiitU the great prin- . the heart amrores and em- 
ciple of virtue." braces, iiMir« a fteble and im- 

perftct character/ 



(1)939. (S.)378. (3.) Bale XV. 613 (i.) Bale VUI. (5.) Rule VI 
j6)NoteI.406,andBn1«VI. (7.) Bale Xm. (80 510, (9.) Kale IV. 

f ID ) « thai «artily**^Not« I. 405. sad Bole Z# Bee Note XVn. 6<7. (1 1.) Ad- 
verbial phraM. {V3L\ Role XH. 555. Sec 480. (13.) Adveili. (14L) Con- 
nmetion. _(15.) Participial noon. ^50 &»>• 30. (17.) Bote XV 613. 
718.) Bule Vm. (19.) *« Who UnuMl^ or didrt UmOJ* (90.) " Aceept 
W^-lmp. mood. (91.) *< dUhe Aal." (99.) « Who buwiH a jUft httte^ 
|99JB«WVn. (94.)KoUXni.690,orNotel,tUfpace. (95.) Bole XVm. 
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'* Tha erroneoQi opinions which most powerful auxiliaries of 

we fonn concerning (1.) hap- reason, in waging war with 

piness and misery gives rise' the passions, ana promoting 

to all the mistaken (2.) and that sweet composure which 

donflrerous pasnons that em- constitute the peace of God.*' 
Irmtr our lire." ' "The possession of our senses 

To liye soberly, righteously, and entire, of our limbs uninjured, 

piously, are required of all of a sound understanding, ot 

men. friends and companions, are 

' That (3.) it is omr duty to pro- oflen overlooked ', though it 

mote tiie puritr of our minds would be the ultimate wish 

, and bodies, to be just (4.) and (6.) of many, who, as far as 

kind to our fellow creatures, we can judge, deserves it as 

and to be pious and faithful much as ourselves." 
to Him that made us, admit ** All (7.) that make a figure on 

not of any doubt in a rational the great theatre of the world, 

and well (5.) informed mind.", the employments of the busy, 

** To be of a pure and humble the enterprises of the ambi- 

mind, to exercise benevolence tious, and the exploits of the 

towards others, to cultivate warlike; the virtues which 

piety towards God, is the forms the happiness, and the 

sure means (6.) of becoming crimes whicn occasions the 

peaceful and happy." miaerjr of mankind ; origi- 

*' It is an important truth, tbhi nates in that silent and secret 

xeligion, vital religion, the recess of thought, which are 

religion of the heart, are the hidden - from every human 

tL "Every verb, except in Ihe infinitive mood, or the participle, ought to have 
a nominative case, either expressed or implied ; as, " Awake ; arise }" that is^ 
'^ Awake ye j arise ye." 

We sliaU liere add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use of the veih 
without its nominative case. '' As it hath pleased him of his goodness to cnve 
you safe deliverance, and hadi preservedyou in the ^at daxifiper,'' ^c; The 
verb iiath preserved has hefe no nominative case, for it cannot be propeHysup* 
plied by the preceding word,, turn, which is in the objective case. It ought to 
be, " and as ne hath preserved you ;" or rather, " and to preserve jrou." " If 
the calm in which he was bora, and lasted so long, had continued '^* ^' and 
wohkh lasted," &c. " These we have extracted firom an historian of undoubted 
evsdit end are the same that were practised,'* &e. ) '' and ^uy ctre the same." 
*^Ji. man whose inclinations led him to be conrupt, and had great abilities t6 
Aenage the busiBess ;" '' and toAo had,^' 9te, *^ A'dond ^aihering in the 
flprU) 'f which we have helped to raise,' and may quickly breek m a storm crpep 
oar heads 3" " and which may quickly." 

** As it hath pleased," &c. What conection should be made in this exam- 
l^f Wl^yf Recite the ^ote. 

2. 

'If the pra^leges to whieft he • similar to those which were 

f ■ lutt an imdoaMed right, and some time ago brought firom 

he has long enjoyed, ehbuld Africa." 

-now be wrested from him,-(8.) ''* Will martfad tenes fbrever fire 

would be flagrant intusticsu*'^ thy mind, 

"These curie^tHss we nave im- And never, never /9.) be to 

ported ^rom China, and are heeren resigned ? 
■■ I i« »i 1 1 1 1 ■■ II I 11 ' I .Ill 

^ aO Prrao^iUoa. (9.) Bole XIH. ' (3.) CQ^|an«ti«a (4 ) <« Ipit Mr«M«.*« 
Jule'iy. <«.yAiwb. (e.)»alsXV^ <7.)|iet«I.40i»lU4*V|. 

(•.)"iliowM.»» |8.)**.AMf«ttaMWiM0irter* 
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9. Every nomtiiative case, except ike case absolute, and whon an address 
b mode to a pecaon. should beloor to some verb, eilber expwssed or implied ; 
as. '' Who wrote this book ?" " James '," thai is, " James wvote it," ** To 
M^om thus Adam/' that is. " spoke/' 

One or two instances or the improper use of the nominative case, withool 
any verb, expressed or implied, to answer it, may be sufficient to iUusUate the 
osefiilness or the preceding obscrvaticHas. 

** Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighboring prince would have 
wanted a great aeal of thai incense which hath been offered up to him.'' The 

{>ronoun it is here the nominative case to the verb obterved ; and which rule is 
eft by itself, a nominative case without any verb following it. This form of 
expression, though inmrop^. is verv OMnmon. It oii^gfat to be, '' ^ tSm mU 
tod been observed," etc. "Man, though he has great variety of tha<tt;hts, aad 
such from which others as well as himself isaAiL receive profit and dragtal, ^'el 
they are all within his own breast." In mis sentence, the nominative hum 
stands alone, and unconnected with any verb, either expressed or impiiod II 
should be, " Though mtm has great variety/' d^. 

** Which rul^, if it," &c. What is the nominative case to oburvtdf Haft 
Ae noun ruU any verb following it, to which it may be the nominative ease 1 
Is this form of expression much used 7 Is it not proper 7 What conectica 
should be made 7 Why 7 Recite the Note. 

3. 
'' (1.) Two auhetaatives, wAen '< Viitne, howeter it may be Bef- 
mey oeme together, and do lecfed for a time, men are ao 

not Mgnify the same Uiing, constitnted as oltimately to 

tikefonMT (3.) mtut be in the acknowledge and respeot 

genitive caae." genuine merit/* 

4. When a verb comas betlreen tan llolUl^, ckfaer of which may be uidar- 
slood as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree with either of them j bat 
aome ru^ard must be had to that wUim is more naturally the salijeet of it, as 
also lo that which stands next to the verb \ as, **• His meat toot locusts and wM 
honey ;" ^ A great cause of the iowr sisle of indnstry loerc the restraints pot 
i^Mn it j" ** The wagesof sin 4m death." 

''Tbewages of sin w death," jot, '* Death m Uw wages of sin." What JM 
the nominative case to it ^ Is this nominative, in the inst exaaMple. befiira or 
aAerir/ Wuat is the nile ^ iM(|f«f / (3^) Recite the Notew wbetdoyw 
mean • - • - - 



ir / Wuat is the nile for iMUpsf f (2k) 
I by 0u subject o/the affitma^ f (4w) 



4. 

'< The erown of virtue is peace ^' His chief oeoupalion and en^ 
and honor.*' joyment were controversy .' 



>v 



5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a veih, but is pht 
before a participle, independently on the rest of the sentence, it is called the 
case absolute ; as, '^ Shame being lest, all virtue is lost ;" " Toat having beeg 
discussed long ago, there is no eccasitm to resume it." 

As, in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, always the aom 
AaUve,^the foltowing exwnple is erroneous, in making it the objective^ ** Sol 
moB was of tUs mmd ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and (me prov 
lbs, as any body has done since : hkn only excepted, who was a much great* 
er and wiser man than Solomon." It shoukl be, " he only excepted." 

What is the rule for the case absolute 7 (5.) " He only excepted." Whidi 
word is wrong in this example 7 In what particular, wrong 7 What conee- 
tion should be made 7 

(1.) " Whtn UM nhttmuiett eonu tog$th§r,*' ^) "tkt first t^f tkm** 

a>KalsXV.613. (4.) Tbe aemfaiatSve ease. v?^^ Rate XVn. Mi 
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« Hkn destro^d, AU this (2.) wiU soon foUow." 



Or won- to what (1.) may work " Whose gray top 

his utter loss, Shall tremble, him descending.' 

The nomiaative case is commonly placed before the verb ; but sometimes 
U is put afler the verb, if it is a simple tense ', and between the auxiliary and 
' the verb or participle^ if a compound tense j as, 

1st. When a question is asked, a command giycn. or a wish expressed j 
as, " Confidest thou in me 7" " Read thou \^ " Mayst thou be nappy I" 
"** Long Jive the king !" 

2d. When a supposition is made' without the conjunction if; as, "Were it 
BOt fiM- this f ** Had I been there." 

3d. When a verb neater is used ^ as, " On a sudden appeared the kinr. 
^ 4th. When the verljMS.'pteceded by the adverbs here, there^thenf thenct, 
ktnctf thaUf itc. ; as, ** Here am I ;'' ** There was he slain f* " Then cometh 
the end ;" " Thence ariseth his grief 3'' '* Hence proceeds his anger ;'' " Thus 
was the affair settled.'' 

5th. When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to be couple with 
axtolher sentence ; as. ^' Ye shall not eat of it. neither shall ye touch it, lest ys 
die." • 

Some grammarians assert, the phrases as fcXlmoz, as cmpears, form what 
are called unpersonal verbs ; and shoidd, therefore, be conmaed to the singular 
number; as, ''The arguments advanced were aMBarlv as/oHomsf* ''The 
positions were as a]apear8 incontrovertible i" that is^ ^' as it follows/' ** as it 
appears." If .we give (say ihey) the senteooe adifilerent turn, and, instead of 
asj say such as, the verb is no longer tenped impersonal ', but property agrees 
with its nominative, in the plural number ; as, '' The arguments advanced 
were nearly such as foUow f* " The posidons wer<* such as aippear incontro- 
vertible."* 

They who doubt the aocnraey of Heme Tooke^ staAem^it, '' That as, bow- 
ever and w^never used in English, means the same as it, or ihat^ or which f* 
and who* are not satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentence first mentioned, 
should be in the singular or the plural number, .may vary the form of expres- 
sion. . Thus, the sense of the precediBg sentences may be conveyed in the fol- 
lowincr terms >— '' The arguments advanced were nearly of the foOowing na- 
ture y ** The following are neariy the arguments which were advanced ;** 
'* Tlie arguments advanced were nearly those which follow f " It appearf 
that the posidons were incontrovertible 5" '^That the positions were iacontro 
v«fty)le A ajipaient f* ** The positions were incontrovertible is apparent ;** 
" The positions were apparently incoatToveftiUo." 

^ Wliere is the nominative case usually placed f Mention a few instances in 
•riuch the nominative follows the \&tb. What do some grammarians say of 
the phrases as foUows, u» appears T What is Dr. Campbell's opinicQ con- 

eermng them 7 

(10 " that tohieh." 437. <S.).Note L 40S. 

• * These srammftrkins are simperted by^ general osage, and by the authority of aa 
eminent cntic on lan^age and composition. " When a verb is used inpenonaUy.** 
says Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, ** it ought ondbabtodly to be in 
the singHlar. number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or nnderstood.** 
Tor this reason, analogy and asag« &yor this mode of expression ; ** The conditions 
oi the amenent ware us fiXhows,^* sad not ** as /dttow»** A few late writers havo 
InoonsiMrately adopted this hwt iRnrm,- thnni^ a mistake of the eonatmction. For 
the same reason, we ought to say, "I shall consider his censoies so far oal? ss coa 
9snM my friend's copdact," and not " se fsr'a« concern," 
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Correipondinf with Murniy*! Granumr, 
BULE II. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns of the singular rmnibefj 
connected together by and, either expressed or under^ 
stoody must have verbs, nouns and pronouns agreeing 
iffith them in the plural mmber. 

This rale is often violated ; some instances of wbich are aimeiod. " Awi 
to was also Ja^es and John, the sons of Zebedcte^ «^ were partners with Si* 
mon '," " and so were also/' " All joy, tranquillity and peace, even for ever 
and ever^ doth dwell }'' " dwell for ever." " By vihoae power all good and 
evil is distnbaied /' " are distributed.'' *' Theur love, and their hatred, and 
4ieir envy, is now perished }V ** art perished.'' ** The thoarhtless and intem- 
perate enjoyment of pleasure, the cnminal abuse of it, and tne forgetfidness of 
our being accountabn creatures, obliterates every serious thouffhiof the proper 
business of life, and effaces the sense of religion and of God i" it ou^t to iw. 
** oUUeraU** and <' effiue:' 

" All joy, tranquillity, dtc, doth dwell." Which word is wrong in this ex- 
ample ? In what particular, wrong ? What correction, then, shonla b^ made t 
Why? Recite ihiB Rule. 

** IdlenesB and ignorance is the ^rncnuioe ander ooatly at* 

Wparsnt of many yiceB." tire." 

isdom, virtne, happinen, "The planetary trstem^ bonnd- 

dwells with the golden me- leu space, anct the mmeiue 

diocrity." ocean, affects the mind with 

^* In unity consists the welfkre senaations of^astonishment." 

and security of every po- ''Hnmility and love, whateyef 

ciety." (3.^ ODscorities may inyolye 

" Time and tide VHtUs for ' no religious tenets, cbnstitutei 

man." the essence of true religion.*' 

<' His politeness and good diaposi- <' Religion and yirtue, our best 

tion toaSf on failure of their .^pport (4.) and highest hon 

effect, entirely changed." or, confers on the mind prin 

* Patience and diligence, like (1.) ciples of noble independence." 

faith, (2.) removes moun- ''What (5.) signifies tne- counsel 

tains." and care of preceptors, whcB 

** Humility and knowledge, with youth think they nave no (6r> 

poor apparel, excels pride and need of assistance .'" 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely distincuishable in sens* 
and sometimes even when they are very different, some authors have thooghl 
it allowable to put the ve^s, nouns ana pronouns in the singular number ; as, 
** TranquilHtv sL^d peace dwells there 3" " Ignorance and ne^igence has pro 
du «*?'!. .^ «(tect ;" * The discomfiiure and slaughter was very great." But il 
is evidently contrar} to the first principles of grammar, to consider two dSs | 
linct ideas as one, however nice may oe their shades of difierence ; and iff 
there be no difference, one of them must be superfluous, and ought to be re 
jected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the vefb may be under 
stood as applied to each of the prec'eaing terms ; as in the foOowing cocample t 
" Sand, ana salt, and a mass or frcMi. iff easier to bear than a man wrthout un- 
derstanding." But besides the confusiott, and the latitude of application, whieh 



i 



1.) Adverb. (I.) Bale X. See Note XVII. 647. (3.) NeCe I. 406. 

4.) ii«le XV (6.) Rale VIIL (^) — 



IW ENGLISH GKAMMAK, 

tttch a constraeilon would in^rocbcei H ■p ptwt to be mora proper and ana- 
logical, in cases where the verb is intended to be applied to any one of dw 
terms, to make use of ihh disjunctive coi^nnction, wm<^ ^ammaUcaDy refen 
the verb to one or other of the preceding' terms, in a separate view. To pie- 
ser^'e the distinctive uses of the copulative and aisjunctive conjunctions, would 
render the rules precise, consistent and intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly ob- 
serves, that '' two or more substantives, jomwl by a copulative, must ahoixyt 
require the verb or pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in the plural 
number." 

^ '' Tranquillity and peace dwclb there." What dwells ? Is it not, then, a 
violation of Rule X VIIL to use dwell* in the singular number T When do 
some writa9 thhik it ailowaide to pot the vterbs. nouns and pronouBS in the 
singular mmber 7 Is this usaea grammatical f In. what does the incorrect 
oess consist 7 If then be no difference m the meaning of lenns, are both 
aeetesary 7 What ought to be don^ with the superfluous one T How do 
some attempt to support the above ccMistraction 7 How would they read, oa 




4oes Dr, Blair say on this sul^eet t 



** Much does human pride and " Pride and aelf-mifliciency atiflet 

self-complacency require cor- sentimenta of dependence on 

rection. our Creator; levity and at- 

V Luxurious livingf^ and big^h tachnent to worldly pleararea 

pleasures, hetrets a languor destroys the sense of gratitude 

and satiety that destroys aU to him." • 



et^oyment 



If 



%, la many coApIex sentences, it is difficult for learners to determhwy 
wiiether <Mie or more of the clauses ane to be considered as the nominative 
ease s and. consequently, whether the veii> should be in the singular or the 
plural aumoer. We shall, therefore, set down a number of variea examples 
of this nature, which may serve as so^e government to the scholar with ro> 
specl to sentences of a similar construction. " Prosperitv, with humility, rem* 
aers its possessor truly amid^le.^ '' The ship, with all ner furniture, was dth 
stroycd." " Not only his estate, Jiis reputation too has suffered by his miscoa* 
duct." " The general, alio, in conjunction with the officers, hag apfdied for 
redress." ** He cannot be justiiieaj for it is true, thai the prince, as writ as 




nay, even self-interest, contpire to recommend the measure." ** Patriotism, 
morality, everr public and private consideration, clemand our submission to 
just and law&r government." " Nothiag ddigkts me so much as the works 
v^^ nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, we see the anthoiHy 
of Hume, Priestley, and other wnters ; and we annex them for the reader's con- 
sideration : ''A long course of time, with a variety of accidents and circmn- 
stances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." " The king, with the 
lords and commons, /brm an excellent frame of government." " Tlie f>ide A, 
with the sides B andfC, compose the triangle." " The fire conununicated it- 
self to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, and a valuable library, 
laefe all entity consumed." It is, however, proper to observe, that these 
mode8.0f expression do not appear to be warrantea by the just principles of 
coastruetion. The words. ** A long course of time," ** The king," " The side 
A," and ** w4»ich," are tne true nominatives to the respective veibs. In the 
last exampl<n the word all should be expunged. As the preposition wiOi gov- 
erns the ckfM(W€ case in English, and, ii translated into Latin, would govern 

■■'■■-■ !■■■ ■ ....,,,,, m m 

a/ •• Band w eanar, and salt i» easiar, and a mass ef Iroa i» •saiar,*' *s. 



ilw abtaHoe case, it it iQauifMt, thfti ibtk clauses foUowing tot(&: in the precedBn^ 
•entences, caxmot form any part of the nom inal we case. They cannot be at 
the same time in the objective and the nominative cases. The following sen- 
toDice appears to be unexceptionable, and may serve to explain the others i 
'* The lords and commons are essential brandies of the British constUntitm i 
the kinig, with ^t&ak,/orms ^ excelleoi fifsme of goveroment.''* 

" The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the trianfflc/' la this sen- 
tence, what is the' nominative case to compose ? Should the verb, then, be 
Hngalar or plural 7 What difficulty is mentioned in the- beginning of this 
Note? 

a. 

<^ Qood order in our afiairs, not a very lunited influence, and 

mean sayings, produce great' are onen despised." 

|«ofit8.'' ''That aaperfieial achdar and 

** The following treatise, together critic, Hke some renowned 

with those that accompany it, critics of our own, have (2.) 

were written many years ^o, furnished most decisive proon 

for my own pnvate satiafic- that they (3.) knew not the 

tion.*' eharacteraof the Hebrew Ian- 

•* That great senator, in concert guage." 

with several other eminent " The buildings of the inatitutioB 

persons, toere the projeUors have been enlarged ; the es* 

(1.) of the revolution." pense of which, added (4.) 

" The religion of these people, as to the increased price of prcH 

well as their customs and visions, render it necessanr 

manners, were strangely mis- to advanoe the terms of aa 

represented* mission.'* 

'^ Virtue, joined to knowled^ and *< One, added to nineteen, make 

wealth, confer mat influ- twenty." 

ence and respects3)ility. But *' What (5.) hlaek despair, what 

knowledge, with wealth unit- horror, fills his mind I" 
ed, if virtue is wanting, have 

9. If the sin|[ular nouns and pronouns, which are joined toeether by a cop- 
ulative conjuncuon, be of several persons, in making the plurafpronooDS agree 
with them m person, the second person takes place of the'third, and the first of 
both ', as, '' James,^ and thou, and I, ors aUached to <mr couotry '," ** Than 
«md he shared it between you,'^ 

*' James, and thou, and I, am attached to our country.'' What is wnng in 
this example 7 In what particular, wrong T What oonection shoidd be 
made ? Why f " Thou and he shared it between him." Will you oorred 
this example ? Why use you instead of Aim ? Witt you repeat tbe Note T 

3. 

'< Thou, and the gardener, and ** Mv sister and I, as well as my 
the huntsman, must share orother, are daily employed 

the blame cf this business in their respective occnpa- 

amongst thsm." tions." 



• • 



* Tfaottgh ths eonstraction vriU not adsut of a pharal verb) the seBtMiM would 
Mrtaijily stand better lJ\tts : ** The king, the lords, and the commons, Jifrm aa 
Azcellent constitution.'' 

a.) Rule XV. 613. , (8.) (Q9; Bxeeption 1. . (3.) ** As ifcasiP.*' 

(4.) Rule XIII. ssr (9.)£R: 
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CorMtpondiiif with Hurrftyl OnnaAr, 
BULB in. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary 
to that of the conjunction copulative ; for as the 
verby noun, or. pronoun, is referred to the preceding 
terms taken separately, it must be in the singular 
number; as, ^OEjgnorance or negligence has caused 
this mistake;" '^ John, James^ or Joseph, intends 
to accompany me.;" " There is, in many minds, 
neither knowledge nor understanding." 

The foOowiog sentences are variadons (rom this rule : " A man ma^ seo 
a metaphor or an allegory in a picture^ as weHl as read them in a descripuon j" 
'' read U.'* " Neither eharacter nor dialogue were yet understood f **wa9 
yet." '' It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not carry 
m them robbery or murder i" ** doe* not carry in it." " Deaih, or some worse 
misfortune, soon divide them i" it ought to be, ** divides." 

" Neither character por dialogue were ^et understood/* What is wrong in 
tins example T Why 7 Will you correct it ? What is the Rule for this cor 
rection 7 

" Man's happiness or misery ere, '' When sickness, infirmity, or 

in ft great measure, put into reyerse of fortune afiect ns, 

his own hands." the sincerity of friendship is 

** Man is not such a machine as a proved.** 

clock or a watch, which move ^' Let (1.) it be remembered, (2.) 

merely as they are moved." thatrS.) it is not the uttering, 

** Despise no infirmity of mind or or tne hearing of certain 

body, nor any condition of words, that constitute the 

life ; for they are, perhaps, to worship of the Almighty." 

be your own lot." " A tart reply, a proneness to re 

'< Speaking impatiently to ser- buke, or a captions and cbx^ 

vants, or anything that be- tradictions spirit, are capable 

trays inattention or ill-humor, of imbitterinf (4.) domestio 

are certainly crinunal." life, (5.) and en setting firiends 

** There are many faults in spell- at variance." 
inff, which neither anaiofinr 
nor praoanciation jurtify.^ 

1. When singular pronounS; or a noun and pronoun of Cerent persons, ara 
disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with that person wlncn is pla^w 
nearest to it : as, '' I or thou art to blame }" ** Thou or I ant in fault p ''T 
thou, or he, u the author of it f ** George or I am the person." But it would 
be better to say, ** Either I am to blame, or thou art,'' &c. 

' " I or thou am to blame.'' How should this be altered 7 What is the Rule 

fbrit? 

1. 

« Either (6.) thou or I art greatly <^I or thou am the person (7y 
mistajEen, in our judgment on who must undertake the buaip 

this subject." ness proposed." 

(1.) Imperative mood, agreeing with thou or gtm imdentood,bv Rule VI 
9.) Infinitive, 480. (3.) Conjunction. (4.) Rule X. (5.) Rale ZIV. Stt 
«.)659. (7.) Rule XV. 613. 
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1. When a di^tinctnre occurs between a sincolar noon, or proaouB, and a 
ploral one, the veib is made to agree with the ploral noun and pronoun ; a^ 
** Neitherpovertv nor riches wen injurious to hini '," " I or they wen offended 
bj it." But m this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when it can conveniently 
be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

" J or they was offended." What is wrong in this example 7 What is the 
Rule for the correction ? 

2. 

' Both (1.) of the scholars, or one " Whether one person or mor 

of them at least, was present was concerned in the buai 

at the transaction." nesa, does not appear." 

* Some parts of the ship and cargo "The cares of this li^, or th 

were recovered; out neither deceitfnlness of riches, ha 

(2.) the sailors nor the cap- choked the seeds of virtue in 

tain was saved." many a promising (3.) mind/ 

sroTB xvx. 

CoResponding with Bfarray'i Grammar, 
RULE IV. 

A verb in the plural will agree with a collective noun 
in the singular, when a part only of the individuals 
are meant; as, ^^ The council were divided in their 
sentiments." When the noun expresses the idea of 
unity, the'verb should be singular; as, "The council 
was composed wholly of farmers." 

We ought to consider whether the term will fanmedtately sueeest the idea 
>f the number it represents, or whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the 
Arhole, as one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; in the 
latter, it ought to l^ singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, " llie peasant- 
ry ^o«« barefoot, and tm middle aoiitnaies use of wooden shoes.^' It would 
be belter to sav, ** The peasantry^ barefoot, and the middle sort make use," 
See, because tne idea, in both tiiesc cases, is that of a ntmiber. On the con* 
trary, there is a harshness in the following soiteuces, in which nouns of num- 
ber nave veH^phiral, because the ideas they represent seem not to Sjo suffi- 
ciently divided m the mind : " The court of Rome were not without solicitude." 
''The house of commons were of small MreighU^' ** The house of lords were 
so much influenced by these reasons." " Stephen's party wen entirely broken 
up by the captivitv of their leader." " An army of twenty-four thousand wen 
assembled." ** What reason have the church of Rome for proceeding in this 
manner ?" " There is indeed no constitution so tame and careless of tJieir 
own defence."-^' All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin 
gers, but kis follies and vices are innumerable." Is not mankinaf in this place 
a noun of multitude; and such as requires the pronoun referring to oe m thi 
plural number, their f 

" The peasantry goes barefoot," d&c^ What correction is necessary in thi 
example f Why ? 

** The people reunces in that " The court have just ended, after 

which should give it sor- having sat through the trial 

row." of a very long cause." 

* The flock, and not the fleece, ** The crowd toere bo great, that 

are, or ought to be, the o&- the judges with difficulty made 

jects of the shepherd's care." their way through them." 

(1.) 407. (9.) Coi\}anetion when folUnr«d by nor, (3.) Role XIII 



UN 
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. Tbe «oiporftUon of YuA cmutsl 
o£ a mayor, aldermen, and a 
common couneil." 

' The British parliament are coin- 
poBed of kmg, lords and com* 
mons." 

" When the nation complain, the 
rulers should listen to their 
voice." , 

'< In the days of youth, the mul- 
titude ea^rerly pursues pleas- 
ure as its chief good." 

* The church have no power to 
inflict corpora] punishment." 

'< The fleet were seen sailing (1.) 
up the channel." 

" The regiment consist of a thou- 
sand (2.) men." 

" The meeting have established 
several salutary regulations." 

" The council was not unanimous, 
and it separated without com- 
ing ^3.) to any determina- 
tion.' 

^ The fleet is all arrived and 

^ moored (4.) in safety." 



" This people draioetk oMtx to ma 
witn their mouth, and honor 
eth me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from me." 

** The committee vms divided in 
its sentiments, and it has re- 
- ferred the business to the gen* 
eral meeting." 

** The committee were vexy full 
when this point was decided ; 
and their judgment has not 
been called in (question." 

"Why (6.^ do this generation 
wish tor greater evidence, 
when so much (5.) is already 
.given?" * 

" llie remnant of the people were 
persecuted with great severi- 

" Never were any people so (6.) 
much (6.) infatuated (7.) as 
the Jewisii nation." 

" The shoal of herrings were of 
an immense extent.'* 

" No society are chargeable with 
the disapproved (8.) miscon- 
duct of particular members." 



ConrMDoadins with IfoRay'i Grammar, 
EULE V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
stand J in gender^ number and person. 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; a few of which may 
be soificienl to put the learner on his guard. ** Each of the sexes should keep 
within its parUcular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages of 
their particular districts r^' better thus } " The sexes should keep within their 
particular bounds/' &c. " Can any one, on their entrance into the world, be 
fully secure that tney shall not be deceived 1" " on Ids entrance," and ** that 
A« shall." ''One should not think too favorably of ourselves;'' "of one^$ 
self." " He had one acquuntance which poisoned his principies 3" " who 
poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, either expressed 
or implied : as, " Who is fatal to others, is so to himself 3" that is, " the man 
who is fatal to others." 

Who, which, what, and the relative that, though In the oljective case, are 
always placed before the verb ; as are also their compounds, whoever, whoso- 
ever, &c. j as, " He whom ye seek j'* " This is what, or the thing which, or 
that you want j" " Whomsoever you please to i^point." 

WTiat is sometimes applied in a manner which appehni to be exceptionable; 
as, " All fevers, except what are called nervous,'^ 6ic. It would at least be 
better to say, " except those which are called nervous." 

" One should not think too fav<Mrably of (Airselves.'' How should this sen- 
tence be altered 7 What is the Rule for it 1 Are the relatives placed before 
or siler the verb ? 

(1.) Rale XIII. (9.) Note I. 405. (3v) 661. (4.) Rule Xi. (5.) e73 
(6.) Adrerb. (7.) « vere h^fkbutsd,^^ (6.) Rale XIII 
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¥ Tte^esMfiiaft of n«M^ tpPMrn 
as (1.) iittie (S.) ia these 
0|M>itsineii| as in the beastt 
tok&m they sometimea hunt, 
and by ttmom they axe some- 
times hunted." 

* They which seek Wisdom will 

certainly find A«r." 
** The' male amongst birds seems 

to discover no beauty, bat in 

the color of its species." 
*' Take handfixls of ashes of the 

furnace, and let Moses 

sprinkle U towards heayen, 

in the sight of Pharaoh ; and 

it shall become small dust." 
** Rebecca took goodly raiment, 

which were with ner in the 

house, and pat them upon 

Jacob." 
" The wheel killed another man, 

which is the sixth which have 

lost their lives by this means." 

* The fair sex. wnose task is 

not to mingle in the labors of 

public life, has its own part 

assigned it to act." 
"The Hercules man-of-war found- 

ered at eea ; she oyerset, and 

lost most (3.) of her men." 
^ The mind of man cannot be lonpr 

without some food to nourish 

the activity of his thoughts." 

1. PeRSUial pronoiuivbeinff used to supply the place of the noun, are not 
eoi^oyed in tbc same part of a sentence as the noon which they represent i 
foril would be improper to say, "The king he is just:'' "I saw her tbs 
oaeen 3" " The men theif were there /' " many words tney darken speech •/* 
"My baaks theu are furmshed with bees." These personals are superfluoui, 
■s tnere is not the least occasion for a substitute in the same part where the 
principal word is present The nominative case they, in the fonowine sen- 
tence, is also svqpeifluous : " Who, insiead of going about doing good, they are 
perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

" The king he is just." Will yon eeiiect this senteBce^ and tdl why it is 
wrong I 

"* Whoever (18.) entertains such often choke the growth ol 

an opinion, he judges errone- virtue." 

oiisly." ** Disappointments uid afllictioBSy 

'* The eares of this world, they however disagreeable, they 

oden improve us." 

% The pronoun thai is fleqnently applied to persons as wdl as to things 
but after an selective in the superlative degree, and after the pronominal ad- 



" Whaiis the reasoa that ow Isa- 
gnage is less refined thao 
those of Italy, Spain, or 
France ?" 

<* I do not think any one should 
incur censure for being (4.) 
tender (5.) of their reputi^ 
lion." 

'< Thou who hast been a witness 
(6.) of the fact, can give an 
account of it." 

" In reli^^ous concerns, or what 
f?,) IS conceived to be such, 
?8.^ every man must stand or 
ikll by the decision of the 
great Judge." 

^Something Tike (9.) what (10.) 
have been here premised, are 
the conjectures of Dryden." 

"Thou great First Cause, (11.) 
least understood ! (12.) 
Who all my sense coimned, (13.) 

To know but this, that thou art 
good. 
And that myself (11.) am blind : 

Tet gave (14.) .me in this dark 
estate ' ^Kcc 

" What (6^ art thou, (11.) speak, 
that, (15^ on designs un- 
known, (16.) 

While others sleep, thus range 
(17.) the camp alone P" 



(IJRttklX. (S.) Adverb. (3.) 670. (4.)56U (5.)Bul«IV. 

re*) Bole XV. (70 " tlkoM wUdb." 437. (8.) " foch cmMrw," Bole IV. 

(9.) Bule XV. (10.) Rul« VI. and X Note XVH. (11.) Bale -XV. (19.) Bale 

(13.) " coi^fdrt." (14.) *« ^aPMf." (15.) Conjonotioo 

[If, ' l^•^ \ It ju^ ....^ >• * /1ft > c< nktmLk.n 



:16 ) Role XII 



(17.)*(dMffMige 



(10.V«»«ile.* 
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I«ctiv« MflMy it is' generally used in prefefence to «A« or loktek ; as, " GhafWt 
XU. kioff of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that the world ever 
saw ;" '^Catiline's followers were the most preffiifate that coold be (bond in 
any city f* '^ He is the same man that we saw oefore.'' There are cases 
wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as applied to per- 
sons : as, first, after loho. the interrogative ; '' Who, that has any sense of reli- 
S'on, would have argued thus V* Secondly, ^hea persons make but a part of 
e antecedent } " The woman, and the estate, that became his portion, were 
too much for his moderation/' la neither of these examples could any other 
« relative have been used. 

To what is the pronoun that applied f and wh«i is it used in preference to 
tho or which ? (416. 1, 2, 3, 4, o.) Give an example. 

2. 

" Mosefl was the meekest man " They are the aame persoiui whtt 

wham we read of in the Old assisted us Testeroay." 

Testament." " The men and things which he 

"Humility is one of the most has studied, have not improv 

amiable virtues which we can ed his monus." 
possess.'* 

3. The pronouns whichsoever , whosoever, and the like, are el^;antly divided 
b^ the interposition of the corresponding suostantives : mus, " Cm whichsoever 
side the king cast his eyes," wotud have sounded better, if written, " On which 
side soever," &c. 

Will you give an example in which the compound pronoun whichsoever may 
oe di\nded with propriety 7 

3. 

*^ Howsoever beautiful they ap- " On whichsoever side they are 
pear, they have no reiU mer- contemplated, they appear to 

it.' advantage." 

" In whatsoever light we view '* However much he might de- 
him, his conduct will bear in- spise the maxims of the king's 

spection.'* administration, he kept a total 

silence on that subject." 




%r . wnung; 

as, " Obsen^e them three there." We also frequently meet with those instead 
of they, at the beginning of a sentence, and where there is no particular refer- 
ence to an antecedent : as, " Those that sow in. tears, sometimes reap in joy 3'' 
*' 7%ey that, or they who sow m tears." 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a personal pronoun or a de- 
monstrative is preferable, in certain constructions. ** We are Aot unaccjuainl- 
ed with the cahunny of them [or those] who openly make use of the iNrmest 
professions." 

'' Give me them books." Why is this -sentence incorrect f 

4. 

<< Which of tfcem two persons has fer injuries, than those (2.) 

most distinguishea himself.^" . that are most (3.) forward in 

" None (1.) more impatiently suf- doing (4.) them. (5.) 

6. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used for ^uxtj and some- 
times we find it in this sense in writing ; " They will never bdieve but what I 
have been entirely to blame." '' I am not satisfied but what," &c., instead of 
' but that," The word somewhatf in the following sentence, seems to be used 
■nproperly : " These punishments seem to have been exercised in somewhat 

ri.) Rule VI. (It) Nots I. 406. (3.) 677. (4.) 561. (5.) Rale XIY. 
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■n arbhral^^iMiiiior.'' SomeliiiMs we nmd, ** la tomewfaat of." The mMOh 
inf: is, '' in a manner which is, in some respects, arbitrary." 

Will joa g^ve an example of the improper use of loAof instead of that f 

5. 
" He would not be peranaded but '< These commendations of hii 
what (1.) I was greatly in children appear to have been 

fault." made in somewhat (2.) an t»> 

judicious manner" 

« 

b. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to persons, that there 
m generally harshness in the application of it, except to the proper names of 
persons, or the genersd terms man, toomon, &c. A term which only implies 
the idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or epithet, will 
hardly authorize the use of it ; as, '' That the faction in England who most 

CwerfuUy opposed his arbitrary pretensions." ** That faction which,^' would 
ve been better ; and the same remark will serve for the following examples : 
** Fni^e,4eho was in aJltsince with Sweden." '' The court who," &e. *^ The 
cavalry who," &e. " The cities who aspired at liberty." " That party 
laaong us loAo," 6cc, '* The family whom tney consider as usurpers." 

In some cases, it may be doubtiul, whether this pronoun is properly applied 
or not : as, " The number of su^tanUaV iahaEntaats with whom some cities 
abouno." ^or when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it may in 
many cases claim the personal relaUve. " None of the company whom he most 
affedted could cure nim of the melancholy under which he labored." Ilie 
word acquaintance may have the same construction. 

How is the relative who used 7 

6. 

** He instnictod and fed the ''^He was the ahlett miniater 

crowds who {^.) surrounded which James ever possessed.", 

him." *< The court, who gives currency 

^ fiidney was one of the wisest to manners, ought to be ez^ 

and most active governors, emplary." (4.) 

which Ireland had cnjoyea '< I am nappy in the friend which 

for several years." I have long proved." 

7. We hardly consider little diildren as persons, because that term gives us 
Ihe idea of reason and reflection 5 and, therefore, the application of the person- 
al rdative who, in this case, seeias to be harsh : '' A ehild who." It is still 
nore improperiy applied to animals: ''A lake frequented oy that foed 
•ohom nature has tau^t to dip the wing in water." 

Do we say, "A chUd who," or **A child wUch"? WiU you fepeot 
lie Note for thist 

7.- 
* The child whom we have just << He is like (4.) a beast (5.^ of 
seen^^ is wholesomely fed, and P^yt who destroys witnont 

not injured by bandages or pity, 

clothing." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, and it does 
I \t refer to the person, the J>ronoun who oufht not to be applied. " It is 
Rf wonder if such a man dm not shme at me court of oueeo Elizabeth/ 
who was but another name for prudence and economy." Better thus 1 
" whose name was but another word for pradence." &e. The word whoot 
begms likewise to be restricted to persons ; 3ret it is not done so t|«neral- 
W. but Uiat good writers, even in prose, use it when speaking of thmn. 
Tne construction is not, however, generally pleasing, as we may see in thft 
following instances: "Pleasure, whose nature," Ac. ."Call every produc- 
tion, wnoie parts and whose nature," &c. 

dkiauM.** (3.)"tl«X.** (4.)Ral6tV. (5.) Rolt X. N«Mi XVIW 

12 
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In one esse, however, cufCom «ntlMi»ef ns to use vddch, 'with recpeet 
to persons ; and thai is, when we want to distingoith one person of two, 
or a particular person amonr a number of others. We should then aay 
*' Which of the two/' or '' Which of them is he or she V* 

** The court of queen Elizabeth, who,'' See. Will you correct this sentence 
^d give the Note for it T 

8« 
^ Having once disgusted (1.) him, deceive and betra;^, should be 

he could never regain me fa- avoided as the poisonous ad 

Tor of Nero, leAo toas indeed der." 

anoiher name for cruelty. " '^ Who of those men came to hi« 

<' FkMery, whose nsture (3.) is to nsraatance ?'^ 

9. As the pronoun relative has no <fistinction of number, we sometimes find 
en ambiguitv in the use of it ; as^ w4ien we say, ^' The disciples of Christ, ioAum 
we imitatft," we may mean the tmitalton eitlier of Chnst, or of his disciples. 
The accitfacy and clearness of the sentence dqpend very much upon the 
proper and determiiute use of the relative, so tmt it may readily present ite 
antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reiuler, without any obscurUy or am^ 
Wgoity. 

What is remarked in this Note on the use of the rdative prunomi 1 

9. 

** The king (3.) disnussed his min- << There are millions of P^^lf m 
ister without any inquiry; the empire (4.^ ox .Chlm^ 

who had never oefore com- "^ whose support is derived al 
mitted so unjust an action." most entirely &om rice." 

10. JS M and it wa$ are often, after the manner of the French, used in a 
plural construction^ and by some of our best writers ; as, " It is either a few 
ipeftt men %vho decide for the whole, er it is the rabble that follow a seditious 
nng-leader ;" ** R is they tliat are tne real authors, though the soldiers are the 
actors of the revolution '" " It was the heretics that first began to rail," &c. : 
" ' 7^ these that early taint the female mind." This license m the construction 
otitis, flf it be proper to admit it at all.) has, however, becu certain^ abused 
in the following sentence, which is thereby made a very awkward one : '' £ is 
wonderfiil the very few accidents, which, in several years, happen firom this 
practice." 

How ara it iff and it was often used ? Give an examine in which they an 
•sed incorrectly in this sense. 

10. 
^ It is remarkable hia eontinoal " It iji indinputabl^ true his a«er- 
endeavors to serve us, not- tion, though Uis a faradfoh" 

withstanding our ingrati- (6.) 

tude." (5.) 

11. The mterjections O ! oh t and ahi respire the objectivejCSse of a pro- 
noun in the first person after them 5 as, '' O me ! Oh me ! An»e I" but the 
nominative case m the second person ; as, '' O thou persecutgir' ** O ye hyp- 
•crites!" "O thou who dWeUest/'&«.. ^ 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng^sh lailpiage.. is fro- 
qnortiy joined, in eiqplaaatory sentences, with a noun or pronoun of the mas- 
cuime or femininegoider t as, '^ It was 1 1" ** It was the man or woman thai 
did it." 

The neuter pronoun U is someUmes omitted and understood : thus we say, 
'' As appears, as foUows,'' for '' As it appears, «s it follows 3" and '',May be,i' 
for '^ It may be." 

(1.) " HaoiMg disffusUd." Bule XIII. (52.) " tht nature «^M>hie^» (3.) " The 
himgr «0Jk« AmI mmt," itc (4.) " There er* in the eaaire^'^ Jce. (5.) " Ms coti^ 
OmiL^ tce.j sndhtf the seMiaee ^*Mi,^*«r« remetkeiu.** (6.) •• A eeeerHem^ 
thee^pertMeml^^^, 
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bappwed on a tum* 



llie neolnr jpvBbouii U is lomedmeff employed to exprei 

1st. The ffibject of any discourse or inauuy i as, " M 
Mei^s dav ^^ ** Who is U that calls on me *" 

2d. lae state or condition of fuiy person or thmg 5 as, " Hovik is it with 
you ?" 

Sd. The thin§, whatever it be, that is the cause of any effect or event ; or 
any person considered merely as a cause 5 as, ** We heard her say U was not 
be }** " The truth is, it was I that helped her." 

Why is it incorrect to say, " Oh I " 1 Why incorrect to say, " Oh thee" I 

11. 
<* Ah ! unhappy thee, who art ''^ Oh i happy we. lunoiind 
deaf to the calls of duty and with so many bieaalnga." 

of lienor," 



CoiTMponcUiic wiUi Morray*i Grammar, 
KULS VI. 

The relative is the 'nomnative cate to the verby when 
no nominative case comes between it and the verb ; 
aSy " The master who taught us ;" " The trees which 
are planted." 

When a nominative case comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by some word in its 
oivn memier of the sentence ; as, ^^ He who preserves 
me, to whom I owe my being, whose 1 am, and whom 
I serve, is eternal." 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative performs a diflerept 
office, tn the first memfcter, it marks the agent ; in the second, it submits to 
the eovemi&eDt of. the preposition -3 in the third, it represents the possessor j 
and m the fourth, the object of an action : and therefore it must be in the throf 
diiTerent cases, correspondent to'those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative'' become nominatives, each to difler 
ent veibs, the relative is the nominative to the former, and the antecedent to 
the latter veib ; as, ** True f^dlosophy, tohich is the ornament of our nature, 
consists more in the love of our dot/, sura the pracUce of virtue, than in great 
talents and extensive knowledge." 

A few instances of emmeous constraetion will ittustAte both branches of 
the sixth rule. The three foUowia'g refer to the first part : ^' How can we 
^void being grateful to thpse wh^m, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends V* ''These are &e men whom, you mtgnt sup- 
pose, werq the authors of the work.'' ** If ywi were here, you would find three 
or four, whom vbu would say passed their time agreeably.'' In all these 
places, it should be who, instead of whom. The two latter seatences contain 
• aominative b^weea ,dia relative and the verb; and^ therefore, seem to 
contravene the rule ; but the student will reflect, tnat it is not the nominative 
of the verb with which the relative is conueGted:-^The remaining examples re* 
fer to the second part of the rule : " Men of fine talents are not always, the 
persons who we should esteem." " The persons who you dispute 1^^th arc 
precisely of your opmion." '* Our tutors are our bendfactors, who we owe 
obedience to, and who we oug^ht to love." In these sentences, whom should 
1>e used instead of who, 

« These «re the men wham, ycm might attpjppei^ were/'^acc WiH you cov^ 
net this eaBampl», and inve the rule for it t 
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' We are dependent on each '< They who have laoored to makfi 

others' assistance : wliom is * us wise and good, are the per 

there that can subsist by him- sons who we ou^rht to Ioto' 

selfp'^ and respect, ana who we 

'< ]f he will not hear his best ought to be grateful to." 

friend, whom shall be sent to '' The persons, who conscience 

admonish him ?'* and virtue support, may smile 

'< They toAo (1.) much is given at the caprices of fortune." 

to, will have much (2.) to an- '^ From the character of those 

swer for." (3.) who you associate with, your 

^ It is not to be expected that own will be estimated." 

they, wlwm in early life have '' That (4.) is the student who 1 

been dark and deceitful, sliould gave the book to, and whom, 

afterwards become fair and f am persuaded, deserves it.* 
ingenuous." 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative kind, the noun or pro- 
noun contaming the answer, must be in the same case ns that which contains 
the question 3 as, " Whose books are these V* ** They are Johi^t." *'' Who 
gave them to him 7" " We J* " Oftolum did you buy them 1" " Of a book- 
teller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown." '' l^kom did you see there 1" 
** Both him and the shopman.^' The learner will readily comprehend this 
rule, by supplying tlie words which are understood in the answers. Thus, to 
express the answers at large, we should 89.y. ** They are John's books i" ^ We 
rave them to him j" " We bought them of him who lives." &-c. ; " We saw 
both him and the shopman." As tlie relative pronoun, wnen used interroga- 
tively, refers to the subsequent word or phrase containing the answer to toe 
question^ that word or phrase may properly be termed the subsequent to the in- 
terrogative. . 

" Of whom did you buy them t" " Of a bookseller j he who lives," &e. 
What is wrong in this sentence, and how may it be corrected 7 What is the 
Note for it 7 

1. 
''Of whom were the articles '' Who was. the money paid to.'* 

bought?" '< Of a mercer; he «To the mercer and hi« 

(5.) who resides near (6.) the clerk.*' 

mansion-house." « Who 'counted it ?" " Both the 

*< Was any person besides (6.) the clerk and him," 

meroer present ?" <<Yes,botIx 

him and his clerk." 



Cotnspoadiiif with Hnnray** Gftowiar, 
RUUB VU. 

When the relaiive is preceded hy two nominatives of 
different jpersonSy ther relative and verb may agree tn 
person with either^ according to the tense ; asj " I am 
the man who command you;" or^ *^I am the man 
who commands you." 

The form of the first of toe two preceding sentences expresses the meaning 
rather obscurely. It would be more perspicuous to say, '' I, who commaim 
you, am the man." Perhaps the difference of meaning produced by referring 
tlie relative to different autecedents. will be more evident to the learner in the 

Kl.)^ts^0humJ* . (9.>#73. '3.}SM. (4.) Not* L 4D5. 

rS.) Rule XV <•.) 47. • 
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fcBowhywmwBW^ ''ImUwfttienlwIio^cMttlMovdHtte^ysf '"laai 
ihe general^ who ^c the ordert toMlay f* that is, '< I, ute gnne tM ofden to* 
day, am the geoetral/' 

Wb6ii the rdative And the vert) have been detemuned to agree with either 
of tlie prec^din^ nomtuatives^ that agi'eement must be preserved throufffaout 
the sentence ; as in the following instance : '^ J am the Lord, fibat maJ^h all 
thin^p $ that stretihah forth the heavens alone." Isa, zliv. 24*. Tims far is 
consistent : the Lord, in the third pers<Hi, is the antecedenty and the verb agrees 
ivitb the relative in the third person : ** I Bsa the Lordf which Lord, oir he, that 
maketh'-m thiajgs.'' If / were made the .antecedent^ the relative and verb 
should agree with it in the first poison ; as. "/ am the Lord, thai make all 
things ; ^^ etreich forth the heavens alone." But should it follow, **thal 
9prtaditii abroad the eardi by mysdf,'' there would arise a coofiision of per* 
sons,' .and a manifest solecism. ^ 

'' 1 am the man who command you/' '' I am the man who conmiands you." 
What is the nommaiive to command in the first sentence 1 What U> ccmmonda 
m the sec^d i Rule for each ? Why is the verb of a dififerent person in 
different sentences t 

*' I acknowledge that (\.) t wbcl "I percQive that thou art a pupil 

the teacher, (5.) Who a^opt who pdssessea bright parta, 

that Bentimentj'and maintains but who hast cultivated them 

the propriety of such meas- but (3.) little." (4.) 

ur^s.^' (2.) " Thou art he (5.) who bre&thest 

" Thou art a friei^d (5.) that hast on the earth with the breath 

often relieved me, and that ' of apring, and who ce^ereth 
has not desetted.me now, in . it with verdure and beauty." 

the time of peculiar need." <* I am ^e Lord (G.) thy Gkkl, (5.) 

*< I am the man who approves of who teachetn thee to profit, 

wholesome discipline, and .and who lead thee by the way 

who reedmmend it to others ; thou shouldst m)." 

but I am not a person who . " Thou art the Lord who did 

promoted useless ae verity, or choose Abraham. and brought- 

who tiiJMt to mild and gen. est him forth (4.) out'of(6.) 

trons treatment." Ur of the Chajdees." 



Corrtspondtnf with Murray's Orsamsr, 
,. RULE. Yin, 

^dffedives helpng to the nouns which they describe 

Note I. Adjective pronouns and nnmerahi innst agree 
in niimber with the nouns to which they belong. 

1. ABJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 
A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhibited-: " I have not 
travelled this twenty years ^* ** these twenty." '" I am not recommending 
these kHid of suflTerinss ;" " this kind." " Ttiose set of books was a valuable 
present/' "<fta«set.'^ 

" X have not travelled this twenty years." How should this be ahersd T 
Why» 

*' These l^ind of indulgences soft- playing (9.) this two houn." 

en and injure the mind." (1.0.) 

« Instead fT.) of improving (8.) *' Tbose sort ^Atyotsdid real in- 

yourselves, you have been iury? under the appearance of 

.-lundnass." 

^)A4««rb. (5.)Rttle.XV. (fi.)4M7. (%.)-M7. (8.) Ml. (ft.) Rule 
ZIIL (10.\KaleXXU.6^ 

12* 
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" Tbe ehMnt. made (1.) bj the '< How man^ a mftww (5.) should 
earthquake was twenty foot we' avoid, if we -were not is- 

^2.) broad, (3.) and one hun- dustrious to malce them !*! 

ored fathom (4.) in depth." " He saw one oi" more per8o4s (6.J 

enter (7.) tlie garden." 

1. The word meanSf in Ihe sing^ular number, and' the phrase *^h/ tkit 
means f" "ty that mamSf" are used by our best and most corrcct'writcrs 5 
namel \% Bacon, Tiilotson, Atterburv, Addison, 9v^le, Pope, &c.* Tfae;^ are, 
indeed, in so general and approved use, thai it would appear awkward^if not 
aflected, to apply the old smffuiar form, and say, " by this moM 7" '' oy that 
mean ;" ** it was by a mean r although it is more agreeable to- the general 
analogy of' the ladguage. ** The word meana (says Priestley) belongs to tue dan 
of words, wliich ao not change their termination on account of number i^^ot it 
is used ahke in both numbers/' 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the icdlowmg sentences t 
** Thoue^fa he did not succeed, he^ined the approbation of his countr^r j^and 
with tltxs amends be was content'" " Peace of mind is an honorable amend$ 
for the sacrifices of mterest.'' " In return, he, received the thanks of. his em^ 
ployers, and the present of a large estate : these wgie ample amends for all hii 
, labors.'' ''We nave described the rewards of vice : the good man's amends 
are of a dfflcrent nature.?' ' 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word f^nends- (like the word in«afw| 
ftad formerly its' ^rrespondent form in the singular number, as it is. derivMJ 
from the French amendl^ though now it is exclusively established in the pluFU 
form. If, therefore, it be alleged, that mean should be applied in the singular, 
because it is derfVea from thefFrench moyen, the same kmd of argument may 
be advanced in favor of the singular amende ; and the general anaJogy of the 
language may aIso.be iJeaded in support of it. 

Campbell, in his Philosophy of Khetoric, nas the foHoii^ini^ remark on the 
subject before us : " No persons of taste will, I presume; venture so far to vio- 
.ate the present usage, and consequently to shock' the ears of the generality of 
-readers, as to say, *^By-this meaat, by that mean,^ " 



^ 



r].)Rul6XIII. (S.) Note XVIII. 648. (3.) ^'eAium— ftr4Mi&!>.Rule IV. 

4.) Rule IX.. (5.) " mmy svrtoiosp** (6.) ** ons person^ mt msre tJum am." 

.) Rule XII. ■ ■ 

* " By tkismmiM he had them the more at vantage, being tired and harasfed with 
a long march." ^ Bagok. 

** By this means one great restraint from doing eril would be taken away." ** And 
4kis is aa admirable means to improve men in virtue." ** By that means they have 
rendered, their 0uty more difficult." Tiixotiow. 

*' It renders us eanlefes ^appnnrlak oarselves to God, and by tIcC Me^iiiir'fleeorinc 
the continuance of his goodness." " A good^ character^ when established, «bould 
not be rested in as an end, but employed as « mbatis of derag alSn further gotra.''* 

A'TTEaBURT. 

** By tMs nUans they are \^n,ppj in eaeh t>th>r." *' Be ^ that means preseryes hit 
Bvperiority." Addison. 

" Your vanity by tkis means will want its food." Btebi.s. 

** By this nteans alone, iheir greatest obstacles will vanish.** Pofk. 

. " Wnich eustom has proved we most effoctnal meoiw to mia the nobles." 

DiAif Swift. 
** There is no means of escaping the persecution." ** Faith is not only a means ol 
obeying, but a principal act of obedience*" Da. Young. 

** He looked on money is a necessary mMuw of maihtainjng and increasing power." 

Lord Ltttlston's Hskrv IL 
**John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means afforded for his 
■afot^.'' _ 60LD8MITH. 

"tjest tMs iHsans should fail." " By meaiu of tfJktpHiumsy, the late king,"&c. 
'The.<m^^liea9f of securing a durably peace." Humk. 

« By tMs maims there was nothing lefi to the parliaipent of {reland," &c. 

BLACKSTOim. 

*< By fits means so nmny staves escaped out of the hands of their masters." 

Bb. RoBSRTsoir. " 
** By tMs ni0an# they bear witnfiss to each other*^' Burkx< 

** By this means the wrath of man was made, to tnm acainst Itself." Da. Blair. 
"A magazine, which has, by this maasis^ contained,*' kK* **^Bfids. in getaetdir 
procure their food by means of their frfok." Dr. Palvt. 



Loiwlfa and Johnson seem to be against tho use of means in Um shigal v 
ftumber. . They do not, however, speak decisively on the point 3 but rather 
chibiously, as if they Icnew that they were questioning emtiieiit authorities ai 
well as general pr^tice. -That they were not decidedly against the applica- 
tion of thfs word to the "smgular ntnnber; appears from their own language : 
** Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may become members of 
oth^ sentences by mearu of some additional eonnectiifnt"'^J}tL. LowtH's J»- 
troduetion to English Grammar t. 

** There is no other method of teaching that of which any one is ignorant, 
bat by means of somgt/art^ already known.''— Dr. Johitson. Idler, 

It IS remariLable that our present ver8i<Hi of the Scriptures makes no use, as 
far as the compiler canjdiscover, of the word mean ; though there are several 
mstances to be found in it of the use of tiMai», in the sense and connectioB ooo- 
toaded for. " By tfug m^ms thou shalt have no portion on this side the river.*' 
Ezra iv. 16. '' That by means of death," &c. Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely 
be pretended, that the translatorsof the sacred volumes did not accurately un* 
derstand the English lanraage ; or that they would have admitted one form of 
this word, and r^ected Uie other, had not their determination been conforma- 
ble to the best usafe. An attempt, therefore, to recover an old word, so long 
since disused by me most correct writers, seems not likely to be sucQ^sfui ; 
especially as the rejection of it is not attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a great majority of 
them, corroborated by general usage, forms, during^ its continuance, ti^ stand- 
ard of -lan^age $ especially if, in particular instances, this practice continue 
after objection and due consideration. Every connection and- application of 
words and phrases* thus supported, must therefore be proper^ and entitled to 
respect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 



•^* 8i volet usus 



" Quem penes arbiirium est, et Jus, et norma loquendiJ* HoR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less deviating from the 
lieneral analogy of the. language than those before mentioned, are to be con- 
sidered as strictly proper and justifiable. Of this kind' are the follbwinsf t 
** None of them are varied to express the gender ^'' and yet none eriginalTjr 
signified no one. ** He himsdf shall do die work :'' here, what was at first 
appropriated to the objective, is now properly used as the nominative case 
" You have behaved yourselves well r in this example, the word you is put in 
the npminatiyejpase plural, with strict propriety ; though formeriy it was con- 
fined to the objective case, and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, thus established^ it is 
the gprammarian's business to submit, not to 'remonstrate; In pertinaciously 
opposing the decision of proper authority, and contending for oDSofete modes 
of expression, he may, indeed, display (eanimg and critical sagacity 3 and, 
in some degree, obscure points that' are sufficiently dear and decided 3 but he 
cannot reasonaoly hope either to succeed in his aim»^xnr to asast the learner, 
in discovering and respectinjg the true standard and prmciples of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly withm the grammarian's 
province. Here, he may reason and rempnsfirate on the ground of derivation, 
analogy, and propriety : and his reasonings may rcfiiie and improve the lan- 
guage : but when authority speaks out, and decides the point, it were perpetu- 
ally to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and debate. AnbmaJies. then, 
under the limitation mentioned, become the law, as dearly as the painest 
analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the fonowing^sentences, the use of the word 
mean in the old form has a very uncouth appearance : ''By th^ metai of ad 
versity we are often instructed.'' ** He preserved his he^tn by mean of exer- 
cise:'' ''Frugality is, one rhean of acquiring a competency.'' . They should 
be, "By means of advefsity," &c. j " By means of exercise," &c. 5 " rw^i-- 
tyis one means/' &c. 

Qood writers do indeed make use of the substantive (It) meahia the ShigOf- 
lar number, and in that number only, to signify mediocrity, middle rate^ 4^. j 

(1.) JWviw ars sometlmos called svistantifia. 
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M^ ''This II a mean between the two ettUmats." But in the mbm of lastm 
neotafity, it has long been <tisused by the best authoiS; and by almost every 
writer. 

J7dt meant and that mean* should be used only when they refer to What it 
singular j theee meam and those mearu, when they respect plurals : as, " He 
bved temperately, and by this meant preserved his health 4" " The scholars 
were attentive, industriotts, and obedient to thehr tutors } and by thete meant 
acouired knowledge." 

We have enlai|^ on this article, thai the young student may.be led to re- 
flect on a point so important as that of ascertainmg the standard of propriefcy 
in the use of language. 

In what number is the word meant used 1 What dees Dr. Priestley reiikaifc 
coacenling the use of this word 1 What other word is used in this manner f 
What does Dr^ Campbell remark in regard to the use of the phrase, " By this 
aaean" Y Do Dr. Lowth and Dr. Johnson approve of the use of meant m the 
singular number 1 Do gt)od writers make use of the substantive (1.) mean in 
fhe singular number T Give an exaniple. When should '' This means" and 
** That means" be used 7 When " These means" and ** Those mean^" ? 

1. 

" Charles was extravagant, and " This person embraced every op 

by this mean became poor portunity to display his taj 

and despicable." ents ; and by these meanii 

« It was bv that ung^eneroos meem rendered himself ridiculous.*' 

that (2.^ he obtained his end." ** Joseph was industrious, frugal 

^ Industry is the mean of obtain- and discreet ; and by this 

ing competency." qieans obtained property and 

* Though a promisinff measure, it reputation." 
is a mean which I cannot 
adopt." 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, and there is 
occasion to mention them again for the sake of distinction, that is used in refer- 
ence (o the forme*', and thiSf in reference to the latter : as, " Self>love, which 
is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but-for ihat^ man would 
be inactive ; and but for tMtj he would be active to no end." 

IIow are the pronouns diat and Ait used ? 

2. 

** Reliffion raises men above them- . upon the earth in those than 

selves ; irrelLnon sinks them in these ; because there is a 

beneath the brutes : that (3.) much slower evaporation." 

binds them down (4.) to a '' Rez and Tyrannus are ef very 

poor, pitiable speck of perish- different characters. The one 

able earth ; uiis opens for (3.) niles his people by laws 

them a prospect to the skies." to which they consent ; the 

^ More nin falls in the first two other, (5:) by his absolute will 

summer months, than in the and power: fAi5 is called free- 

^ first two winter ones ', but it dom ; that (5.) tyranny." 
nfaEes a much greater show 

3. Tbe.diAributive adjective pronouns eaehf everyj either, agree with the 




lowing phrases are exceptionable : ." Let each esteem others better t^« 
themselves;" it ought to' be, **huntdf." <'The lamsge should be both 
per8]>icuous and correct : in proportion as either of these two ooalities are 
waBtiHg, the language is imperfect f* it should be, ** U wanting.^' " Entry 

iNote 1, p. laa - (STea. (3.)407. RuIeVi. (4.)AdTefb^ 

ale XI. 407 



<^S'i 
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mm «f the iMten bia^ regalar datei> ind eofBtain |)raoii of fltttfcfaai«iitf ' 
" Itexrs a .iegnlar itoe^ ami contamtJ^ " Ewry town and vUlage wene 
fibmed ; et'erjf grbve aod every tree were cut down i" ^ loof burned, and 
was cut down." 

EitJter is oflen used improperly, instead of each ; Mi " The kinr of U- 
rael, and Jehoshaj^at the king of Judah, sat either of them on his throne^ 
''Nadab and Abuiu, the sons of Aaron, took eUfter of them his eeaser." 
Each signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately^ either pioperiy 
ugnifies only the one or the other of them, taken. diigusctrv^y. ; 

^* The king of Israel, and Jehoiriiaphat the king of Judah, sat either of 
\hem on tl^r thmne." WIB you correct this, and give the nile for it f 



** Each of them, in their (1.) tarn, la prodaetiTe of mnch (7.) in- 

receite the benefita to .which ward joy or bitten^esa. ' . 

they are entitled.'* , ** Whatever (B.) he nndertakei^ 

'* My counsel to eacJi of you ,ii, either (9.)' his nride or hi* 

that -you (2.) ahould make it folly disgust na. 
your endeavor to come to a ^ Every man and every woman 

friendly agreement." were numbered." 

** By discussing what (3.) relatea <' Neither of. those men seem tn 

to each particular, in their have any idea that their opia 

ord^r, we shaJl better under- ions nay be Ul founded." 

stand the subject." *^ When henitfnity'and gentlenew 

'' Every person, whatever /4.) be ' r^ign witmn, (7:) we aire al 

their station, (5.) are oound ways (7.^ least (7.^ in haxard 

by the duties of morality and from witnout: (10.) every per^ 

religion." ion and every occurrence are 

** Every leaf, every twig, (6.) beheld In the most favorable 

every drop of water, teem light." 

with life." ' ** Qn either side of the river was 

' Every man^B heart and temper ther^the tree of life " 

4. Adjectives are sometiniles impropeily applied as adverbs ; as> '' Indtflafw 
ent hpnest ; excellent well ; miserable poor ;'\ instead of ** Indifferently hon- 
est : exceilehtly well ; miserably poor.'' ** He behaved himself conformable 
to tnat great example j'^ " conformablVi" '' Endeavor to live hereafter suita- 
ole to a person in uv station y " suUcAlf,'' " I can neve^ think so very mean 
of-him i" " meanlyr ^ ** He describes this river agreeable to the common read- 
vo&y^ ** agreeably J' " Agreeable, to my promise, I now write.;" " agreedbiyj* 
t* Thy exceeding great reward^ when united to an adjective, or adverb net 
ending in /y, the word exceeding has /« added^to it ; 9S, '' exceedin^y dread 
ful, excecsdin^ steal ;'^ '' exceedinny well, excee€&iigl3L.more active :'' bol 
when it is jduiea to an^adverb or aqjectave, Having that terminatioa, the fy is 
omitted } as, '^ Some men think exceeding deariy,and reasiuk tracceechng ford- 
bly^' ''She appeared, .on this occasion, excee<Kng lovdy."-^' He^ acted in 
this business ^o^cfer than was expected." '' They behaved the noUeft, because 
they were disinterested." They should have been, " mcyre boUUy, moat n^UyJ* 
The adjective pronoun such is often misipplied ^ as, ** He was such an extrav^ 
■gant young man, that he spent his whole patrimony in a fewyearaj'^ it should 
bO; " so extraoagoM a ^mng man." ** I never before saw su^h large trees f' 
'' eOM trees so wge.** When we fefer tojhe specieror nature of a thinr, toe 
word such is properiy applied; as, '.'Such a temper is seldom found ir M 
when degree is signified, we use the word so; as, " So bad atemper is seMoaa 
ound." 

Adverbs are Ikewise improperiy used as adjectives; «s» '' Tbe tutof ai^ 
.iressed aim in terms rather warm, but suitably to -his ofllnce ;" " mdo^* 

(1.) **«#.»• («.)«*«.»» (3.)4S7. (4.) Bale XV. (&)RiirsVI 

(6.) Ral* XI. (V.) AAverb. (6.) l«li ym (0.) «». (fo.) ^*frm 
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^ Tkev wera smu wmideriiig^ alKwt ioliUnly and diitrested ^ '^MoHtiorf/' 
*■* Re Gved in a maimer agreeably to. ibe- dictates of leaMo and letigion jf' 
'I agr^MhU." '^The study of syntax should be previously to that of punctol^ 
tionj" "j^rwioitf." 

Young peisoos nvfao stody grammar, find it di/ficolt to decide, in particnlai 
eonstractions, whether an adjective, or an adverb^ ought to be used. A few 
observations on thb point, may serve to inform theu- judgment, and direct thmr 
determination. They should careiblly attend to the definitions of the adjective 
and the adverb ; and consider wh^j^her, in the case in question, quoHfu or man' 
ner is indicated. In the farmer case, an acyectiveis prt^r j in the latter, aa 
adverb. A number of examples %vill illustrate this direction, and prove usiefal 
cm other occasions. , ^ 

** She looks cold— 43he looks coldly on hun/' ^ 

I '* He feels warm— He feels warmly the insult ofiered to Um."^ 
' " He became sincere and virtuous-— He became sincerely virtuous." 

" She lives free from tare— He lives freely at another's expense.'' 

" Harriet always af^ars neat— ^he dresses neatly." 

" diaricft has grown great by his wisdpm — ^He has grown greatly in reputa 
tion." 

** Tlicy.now appear happy<— 'They now appear happily in earnest.'' 

" The statement seems exactp-^llie statement seems exactly in point." 

' Th% verb to be, in ail its moods and tenses, generally requires the word im- 
mediately connected with it to be an adjective, not an adverb ; and conse- 
quently, when this verb can be substituted for any other, without varving 'the 
sense or the construction, that other verb must also be connected with an^ ad- 
jective. Th6 following sentences elucidate these observations' r "This is 
agreeable to our interest." *t That behavior' was not suitable to his station." 
''Tiules should be confoimable .to sense.!' ''The rose smells [is] sweet" 
''How sweet the hay smells fisl!" .''How delightfid the country appears 
[is] !" " How pleasant the fields look [are] !" " l%e clouds look [are] dark." 
«' How black the sky looked [was] !" " The apple tastes [is] sour !" " How 
bitter the plums tasted [were] !" '' He feels [is] happy." In all these sen* 
tences, we can, with perfect propriety^ substitute some tenses of the verb to be, 
for the other verbs. But ii> tne tollowmr sentebces we cannot do this : ** The 
dog smells disagreeably." '< George feds exquisitely." '' How pleasantly 
•he looks at us !" 

The directions contained in this Note are ofiered as usefiil, no^as complete 
and unexceptionable. Anomahes in lajiguage every where encounter us 3 but 
we mast not reject rules^ because they are attended with exceptions. 

Why is ** hidifiSftrent honest" an incorrect expression T Do we say, " esr- 
ceeding dreadful," and "exceeding great" t \V^t, then, do we use m the 
place of excMJting ? When, then, do we nse exeeedingh^ f . When exceedihg t 
" The tutor addressed ban in terms raiher warm, but suitablv to his offence.? 
Wh;^ is this sentence wrrong 7 Correct it. How can we'iell whether an' ad- 
jective or an adverb ought to be used f Which do we nse, when quality is 
mdicated 7 Which, when manner is indicated 7 IVhich does the verb to be 
generally reouire to be connected with it, the adjective or adverb 7 To illus- 
trate the distinct and proper use of both the adverb and adjective, I will ^ve 




for iooktf and make sense 7 Would you, then, say, " She looks cold on him," 
or ''coldly on him"! " She lives freely [is] from care" 7 Why 7 "He lives 
fiiee at anodier's expense" 7 " He feels warmly" 7 " He feels warm the iii« 
mk- ofiered bim" 7 "He beeame sincerely and virtuously" 1 ^ He became 
smcere virtuous" 7 Wby 7 " Harriet always appears neatly-^^he dresses 
neat" 7 " Charles has grown great by his wisdoms-He is grown |teat in his 
reputation" 7 '* l^hey now appear happily— They now appear happy in 
earnest" 7 " The statement seems exactlvw-The statement seems exact m 
point" 7 " How sweetly the hay smeOs !'^ 7 " How deligfatfiil the countrr 
M»ears!"7 " How pleasant the fieldb look !" 7 " The clouds look di rkly"7 
"The apples taste sourly" 7 
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* Bhe xetds jmpfity wntea -nrery 

. rtoA, and composeB acaafai/t. * 

** He was exfretne prodi|ral, apd 

Kis proMity fs now.nfl^t* cfk- 

bauBtea." 
** They genefaHy sncceed^d; for 

they lived con^f^rn^le tp the 

jules of pcudeiipe.'* . 
** We .may re.asoii very dear und 
^exoeeding Mrong^ -without 

kapwing ^lat there is such 4- 

^n2 as a syllogisai'."- - 
'< He had many virtues, and was 

. 'exeeedmgjfdoved,**' 
** The amputation was exceeding 

wen pej^oplied, and wVed Ihd 

ptftient's li£e." 
** He-eame agreeable to lu» prom- 
. iae, and conducted himself 

'snUaklle to .tiie 'oecasien/' 
''He speakiri velry fluent, reads 

excellent, hut does not think 

very coherent." 
** He hen^v^d himself suhmissive, 
.'and was exceeding careful, 

net to give (1.^ offenjce." 
" They> rejected ..ine Jadyic^; and 

condupted themselves exceed^ 

iiigly indisdieefly." 
•' He is a perapn of 'great:abitities, 

a^d exceeding upright ; and 
' is Wee to be a VQ^ useful 

member (2«) of the cbmmu* 

nity;" 



** Tfats ednsi^rac J was the euier 
(3.) discovered^ irom Its (4.) 
being .known (5.) to many." 

**Vei hemp fully acquainted with 
the siroject, he could oMrm 
no sttonger (6.) than he Jid." 

^* He was -soV a^eply imprussed 
yMi^ tibip . gubject, that feif 
could spcAk. nobler upon it." 

^<We inay-ckedit his testimonyt 
ibr he.si|/B express, that £0 
% 'saw the transaction.^^ 

« Use^ a little wi^e foj: thy (rtom 
' acfi's sake, and thine often 
(7.) infirmities." 

"ttfum these faVoraiyle begin- 
nings, we may hbf^ for a 
soon (9.) and pvofpeioiff is- 
sue." - - 

''He addressed several 'exb<»tap 
tiod» to them suitably^'their 
cir6umstaiices.'' 

" Conformablv to thelf vehe- 
mence of thonghi, wu tl^ir 
. vehemence of gesture.". 

'.^We^oijld implant in the ttinds 

of youth such seeds and prin^ 

' dines of piety and virtue^ as 

(9.) are likely to- take sooaeet 

and deepest roei." . 

''^ueb (IQ.^ aB> aimiabltt ditoposl- 
' tioh wiu secure uniYefml-ie- 
gscrd," 

<' Such distinguislied vhdtues M^ 
dom occur.*' " 



.0. Double copipiimtives and .superiatives. should be avoided; such as ''a 
worser conduct ji?*^ ">on leaver hopes ;'' '" a more serener temper }"' " Ihe mosl 
straitest sect;'' 'fa more superior W6rk.V They should be^ ".wane coii- 
duct ;'' '' less hopes ;" ^ a more serene temper 3" ^' die straiteftt sect i" " a su- 
p^ior work.'" 

" A worser conduct." Will you conect this sebtenee, and give the Role 
forHT 

6. 
** "ns more easier to build tw^ f^The pAeasures of* ifae imder- 



chimneys than to maintain 



one. 



" The tongue is like ^11.) a race- 
horse, (12.) whi^ runs the 
fas^r (13.) the lesser weight 
it eames. 



standinr are fWM pr^erobU 
than (14.) those of tne imagi- 
l^atioE^ or qf ^nse.". 
" l^io nightingale, sings: herv la 
the most'sweetest voice in the 
. grpve." • 



(Z.)"m9r*eaaay." 



(1.) Rule Xn. (2.) Rata XV. 

(6«X" ^<*>V. Jnuwn'*— participial noan. 
(7.) " t*r frwna," (8.) " 9M<y." fl»., w«. 

m ewUfuU," ice. See the Note, ft ftiw lilfca before the «lMe. 
(11.) Rure X.— Note XVn. M». (18 * 500 -^ ^ " 



(4.) RuTe r. 



neltyM. (11.) & 



Ml ENGLnm MUBfMAR. 

" Tha Moit Rigrhest Iwth etfeated « The Supreme Beln^ is the moft 
«f for -liit ffloTTi uid f<ir otir -igiBeBt^aiidmpetpoigwfplleeti 
•wnlMppineM. > ttid the mgit beeiofbakigs.'' 

6.' A4||ectivw that kave in thifturim a wperiatiTe -8igiii6«aU<^, do not 
inro^rly ftdmit of the fu^erialive or eomparstnre form supemdded ^ fucli as 
thiiff extrem^^ V^fi^t right, vohersalf itmreme, &c. ; wotch are somethnaf 
bnpT6pei\y'ivn\Jbetichimt,ejltremis$, perfictestyrighfcstj mast uim3ersal,mott 
$t^n9fe, Slc. The foUpMriay dipressions are, ue'rerore, impropiv : ** He 
Ibmethnes tkSxta adminioo tb the ekiefiut offices/' " Th^ qaah«l hevame m 
Mimerm^ an^ nalioaaL" " A dietiioa «>f attumng the rigfUest and giefetlc^t 
htfffiatm.'' The phrases " so perfe6t/' '* to right," << so extreme/'^ '^so iiai- 
msrsri/' Ado., aw incorFMi ; bMause they iaiplj that one thiag ii- less perfect, 
tess 'extrette;>^.^lhad aaother, which is not possible. 

' ts h proper toyia^, ** Tfab toest perfeet weak " 1 Wky Mt T 

'^yklaeooftleniiikaji^eiMilil.) "die woi^ ia p«!4S»et ; (4.) hia 

difqitj on maa; and should bipther's, mote perfinst^ apd 

>0.juaiBUefeatdeaire^" luaiatfaer\ the moat pi^vfeet 

^ His asserdon was more (me (2.) of all.'*'' 

. than tijiat of- hie .epiipne»t4 " He ^ave the fttUest ami vioat 

nagTi w wofda of m letter aii^eeie proof '<tr tfaa-.triheat 

Werd moet kstniB." (3.) iiriendship." 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in whiich the deeteet of C0bs- 
pansoa are applied a|ld construed. The fbuowinff Vtre exam]^e8 of wrong 
eoQstructSoa m this- respect:' ^This noble nation hath, of all others: admit- 
led 'fifvver corrupdons.'^ The word fiwtr is here constraed preeiscfy as if 
H were Ae sopetla^Te. *Ii should be, 'f'This noble nation hath admitted 
liwer <eftupii^dB than any ether.'' We comdionfy say, " This is th#> week- 
4r of Ae t«e>" or, *^the weakest of the two f but the fonner is the regu- 
lar mode of ei^fwesaien^ becaase there are- only two things comp a red. *'Tlie 
tfiee of oeWrteasness is wini^ ei^nr deepest into the soul or any eihcr." 
**'H» ealebtates the chnjrefa of Englan^ as the most o^eci of >u oihers/' 
Both those mo^ of expfeatdjm are fatdty: we 'should not say^ '^ the best 
of any man/' or ''th§ best o^ any other inan/' for *'tbe b^t of. men." 
The, sentences 'lAtv be corrected by snbstimtinff the comparative in the 
room of the superfatife: "^l*t» vice, dtc, is v4iat enters deeper into the 
tool than any other.'' ''He ccJebraies, dec., as moxcL perfect than any oth- 




fences contain other errors, against which H is proper to caution the learner, 
llie words deeper and deepest, being intended for adverbs, should have 
been Mere di^y,, most deeply. The phrases eiore perfect aiid vu>st perfect 
are improper ; because penection admits of no .degrees of comparisosb 
We may say, nearer or neoresl to peiiection, or more or less imperfect. 

In neaMng of twv persons. iSovdd we say, '' The weaker of the two," 
or '' Tha we^Mst ef the-two'' ? Why 7 

7. 
*<A talen^ of this kiitd would, ''He spoke with so rnneh pro 
pfthapa, prov^ ^ttt likeliest prie^, that I understood nira 

* of anv otk€t t^5.) to succeed." the becrt of all the others 66.) 

** He is tlie strtmeest of the two, wh^ spoke on tlie subject." 

but not the vnsest.** ** Eve was the iairest of all hei 

daughters." 

i^ 1. ~ " ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ .... ■ ■> . ■•■,.., . I I- .... ^-.-^**. 

n.J "#»• «yr««srt-|Mr«iiM.»» OM *• better fm^uUd," (3,) «* nH trM.*; 
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8. In some cases, adjectives should not '.jc separated from ilieir sutwtan- 
ivcs, even by words wnich modify- ilieir ^neaiiinff. and make but one sense 
with them ; as. '' A laige enough number, surely/' It should be, '' A number 
Mrge ewxofjlh." " The lower sort of people are good enough judges of one 
not very distant from them." 

The adiective is usually placed before its substantive ; as, " A gmtr<im 
man f " How andable a woman !'' The instances in which it comes aAur th« 
substantive, are the following : 

tersou 

me with food conoefdent for me f " A tree three feet thick ;" ** A body 

troops fifty thousand atrtn^ ;" " The torrent tumblmg through rocks abrupt,^ 

2d. Wben the adiective is emphatical; as, ''Alexander the Oreatf* 
** Lewis the Bold /' '^Goodness infinUt f " Wisdom tauearchabU,'* 

3d. When several adjectives belong to one substantive $ as, '* A man just, 
wise, and charitable^' " A woman modest, sensible, and virtuous." 

4(h. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb j as, " A boy regularly 
•tudious :" ** A girl unaiTectealy modest.'' 

5th. When the verb to btf m any of its variations, comes between a sab- 
stMitive and an adjective, the adjective may frequently either precede or foU 
low It ; as, " The man is Aappy," or. " Happy is the man, who makes virtue 
•his choice :" " The bterview was dehghtJuL r or, " Deiightfid was the inter- 




view." 



6ib. When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a substantive 

R laced after an active verb ; as, '' Vanity often renders its possessor despka' 
fe."^ In an exclamatory sentence, the aojective generally precedes the tub* 
•tantive ; as, '' How despicable does vanity often render its possessor !" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing the adjective 
before the verb, and the substantive immediately after it ; as, °' Great is the 
Lord ! just ana true are thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put aifier a number of particulars 
comprehended under it. " Ambition, interest, honor, cUl concurred." Some* 
times a substantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, is 
used in conjunction with this adjective ; as, " Royalists, repuohcans, church- 
men, sectaries, courtiers, all pariiea, concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in Uie plural number, will sometimes properly asso- 
ciate with a singular noun ; as, " Our desire, your intention, their resignation." 
This association applies rather to tilings of an inteOectual nature, than to those 
which are corporeal. It forms an exception to the general rule. 

A substantive with \ta adiective is reckoned as one compounded word ; 
whence they often take anotner adjective, and sometimes a tnird, and so on : 
as, '* An old man : a good old man ; a veiy learned, judicious, gocKl old man." 

Though the amative always relates to a substantive, it is, m many in* 
•lances, put as if it' w^ absobte ; especially where the noun has been men 
lioned oelbre, or easily understood, though not expressed $ as, " I often tur 
vey it." 

Is it correct to say, " A large enouefa number " T How should it be alter* 
«d 7 What is the Note ibr it 7 Should the juijective be placed usually before, 
or after the noun 7 

8. 

** lie ipoke in a distinct enough pair of gloves : he is the ser^ 

manner to be heard by the vant of an old rich (2.) man. j 

whole assembly." " The two first (3.) in the row are 

^ Thomas is eouipped with a new cherry-trees, the two atherg 

(1.) pair or snoes, and a new art pear-trees." • 

U)^*^fcir^fntm thorn.*' (9.) « rick oM.** (3.) Note I.-^cm VI. 

13 
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Correaponding with Morray't GnnuMri 
BULE IX. 



The indefinite article^ a or an, belongs to noum of ih€ 

singular number 



T%e definite article^ the, belongs to nouns of the swgUF 

lar or plural numbers. 

The artices are often properly omitted : when uaed, they should be JofUy 
applied, according to Uieir distinct nature ; Ba, ^* Gold is contqpting ) the sett 
is ereen : a lion is bold.'' 

It is toe nature of both the articles to determine or limit the thbir spokea oil 
A determines it to be cme single thing of the kind, leaving it stul unoertani 
which 'f the determines which it is, or, if many, n^ch they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the different uses o£ a 
and the, and of the force of the substantive without anv article : ** Mam was 
made for society^ and ought to extend his good will to au men) but a wian wilL 
naturally entertam a more particular kindness for the men with whom he hat 
the roost frequent intercourse j and enter into a still closer naion with the man 
whose temper and disposition suit best with his own.*' 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of some nse to edubit 
a few instances i " And I persecuted tnis way unto tfc« death.'' The apoMie 
does not mean any particular sort of death, but death in general : the definite 
article, therefore, is improperly used : it ought to be, '* unto death/' wilhoat 
any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of truth , is come, he wH] guide you Into all truth ;" 
that is, according to tnis translation, " mto all truth whatsoever, into truth of 
all kinds ;">— very different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from the 
original, ** into all tiie truth j" that is, ** into all evangdical truth, all truth 
necessaify for jrou to know." 

'* Who breaks a butterfty upon a wheel 1" it ought to be <'^ wheel'' used 
as an instrument for the pwrticular purpose of torturing criminals. " The Al- 
mighty hath given reason to a man to be a liefat unto him :'' it should rather 
be, " to ffum," in general. *^ This day is siuvation come to this house, for- 
asmuch as he also is the son of Abraham :" it ought to be, **a son of Abra- 
ham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance of the proper use 
of the article, and tlie excellence of the English language in this respect j 
which, b^ means of its two artides, does most precisdy cTetennine the extent 
of signincation of common names. 

What is the nature of the articles f What does the article a determine f 
What the article 1^/ 

** Tht fire, ffce aur, ihe earth, and *' (4.) Wiseet and best men aome- 

ihe water, are fonr elements times commit errors.*' 

(1.) of the philosophers." " Beware of dmnkennesa : it im- 

** Reason was given to a man to pairs understanding ; wastes 

control his passions." an estate ; destroys a reputft- 

" We have witnin ns an intelli- tion; consumes the body; and 

gent principle, distinct from renders the (5.) man of the 

(2.) body and from matter.'* brightest parts the (5.) com- 

^ A man is the noblest work of mon jest TG.) of the meanest 

(3.) creation." down." . 

(1.) " Firs, air/» &o '* the four," Jtc (9.) " tJbs bedy.»» (9.) " lis 

trsstton.*' (4.)«*7)towiieit^' f5.) <•«.** (6.) Rate XV. 
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'* He is a much better writer than '< Parity has its teat in the heart, 

a reader." but extends its influence over 

<* The kinff has conferred on him so much of outward conduct^ 

the titk of a duke." as to form the great and nur 

''There are some evils of life terial part of a character." 

which eauidly affect prince " The pronufate man is seldom ofr 

and people." never found to be lAs good 

** We must act our part with a husband, the good father, or 

. constancy, though reward of the beneficent neighbor." 

our constancy be (1.) distant." <■' True charity is not the meteor 

" We are placed here under a trial which occasionally glares, but 

of our virtue." the luminary which, in its 

''The virtues like his are not orderly and regular course, 

easily acquired, duch qnali- dispenses benignant influ- 

tics honor tiie nature of a ence." 

man." 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by the use or omis- 
Aon of the article a. If I say, " He behaved with a little reverence/' my 
meaning is positive. If I say, ** He behaved with little reverence/' my mean- 
ing is negative. And these two are bv no means the same, or to be used ia 
the same cases. By the former, I rataer praise a person ; by the latter, I db- 
praise him. For we sake of this distinction, which is a \ery usefiil one, we 
may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before nouns of num- 
ber. When I say, ** There were few men with him," I speak diminutively, 
and mean to represent them as inconsiderable : whereas, wnen I sav, ** Thelre 
were a few men with him,'' I evidently intend to make the most of tnem. 

What is the difference m meaning between the expressions " We behaved 
with a little reverence," and " We Mihaved with little reverence " t 

1. 

" He has been much censured for " There were so many mitigating 
conducting himself with a lit- (3.) circumstances attending 

tie attention to his business." his misconduct, particularly 

" So bold a breach of order called that (4.) of his open coiifes- 

for (2.) little severity in pun- sion, that he fotmd (5.) few 

ishing the offender. friends who were disposed to 

" His error was accompanied with interest themselves in his fii- 

so little contrition and can- vor." 

did acknowledgment, that he " As his misfortunes were the 
found a few persons to inter- fruit of his own obstinacy, a 

cede for him. - few persons pitied him." 

«» 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to the former of two 
words in the same construction j though the French never fail to repeat it in 
this case. " There were many hours, both of the night and day, which ho 
could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought." It might have been '' of 
the night ana oj^the day." And. for the sake of emphasis, we oflen repeat the 
aiticltf in a series of epithets. " He hoped that this title would secure him cai 
ample and an independent authority." 

Is the article to be repeated before two words in the same construction ? 

2. 
" The fear of shame, (6.) the de- " He was fired with desire of 
sire of approbation, prevent doing something, thoiigh he 

many bad actions." knew not yet, with distinct- 

*' In this business he was influ- ness, either end or means." 

enced by a just and (7.) gen 
erous principle." 

(1.) 464. (2.) "a little." (3.) 5.W. (4.) •« that <ir(»iiuf«ie«.»»lf ota I— 

Rule XIV (5.)**«fev.'*350. «.) <• «U th«.** (7.) « « fUMmos.*' 
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S. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we Trequeuily omit the 




s place. " Give me bere John Bafvkist' 
There would have been more (fignity in saying, ** John the BafHist's head j** 
or. " The head of John the Bap&U" 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distmcuishiiig a person by 
an epithet. '^ In the history of Henry the Fourth, bv Father Daniel^ we are 
surprised at not finding him the great man.'' ** I own I am often surprised that 
he should have treated so coldly a man so much the gentleman." 

This article is often elecantly put, after the manner of the French, for the 
pronoun possessive ; as, " He looks him fiiU in ^le face ;" that is, ** in hie 
ace," ** la liis presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground )" 
that is, '' their /oreheade." 

We sometimes, according to the Frendi manner,' repeat the same article, 
when the adjective, on account of any clause depending upon it, is put aft«r 
the substantive. *^ Of all the consiaerable governments among the Alps, a 
commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the poverty of 
tliose countries.'' ** With such a specious title as that of blood, which, with 
the multitude, is always a claim the strongest, and the most easily compre- 
hended." " They are not the men in the nation </ie most difficult to be ra- 
olaced." 

• 

'' At worst, time might be gained," &c. What word may propeily be 
inserted m the beginning of this sentence T What is the Note for it Y 

3. 
** At worat I could but incur a " At best, his gift waa but a poor 
gentle reprimand." offering, when we consider 

his estate.^* 

nuzM z. 

Correspondiof with Murrey's Granuaar, 
RULE X. 

The possessive case is governed by the follotoing noun 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing as the first, there is 
no variation of case ; as, " George, king of Great Britain, elector of Hano- 




appontum to each other. The intcrpositioc 
of a relative and verb will sometimes break the construction j as, ** Poropey 
contended with Cssar, toho was the greatest general of his time." Here the 
word general is ui the nominative case, according to "Unle XV., or Note 4. 
tmder Rule VIII. 

The preposition of, joined to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the 
possessive case. It is only so, when tb^e expression can be converted into iho 
regular form of the possessive case. We can say, " the reward of virtue," 
and " virtue's reward ;" but though it is proper to say, " a crown of .gold," 
we cannot convert the expr<ission mto the possessive case, and say, ** gold's 
crown.'* 

Substantives r ovem pronouns as well ea nouns, in the possessive case : as, 
' Every tree is known by iU fruit ;" ** Goodne^ brings iU reward 3" " That 
<lcsk is friiTM." 

Tlie gnenilive {\.)iisvi often improperly used for *tis or it is; as, ** Its my 
Niok ;" instead of " It is my book." 

IHie pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which it relates, is to be 

considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but as the genitive case of tlie per- 

tonal pronoun; as, "Tliis composition is his." ''Whose book is that?" 

' IBs," If we used the noun itself, wo should say, *' This composition is 

■ ■ -^i» ■■ I 11 111 

/I.) Or potseMive 
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John's." " Whose book w that V* " Eliza's '^ The positiou v^iU be still more 
evident, when we consider that both the pronouns in the following^ sentences 
must have a similar construction : '' Is it her or his honor that is tarmsb^ V* 
" It is not hen, but his J* 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case stands alone, 
the latter one by which it is governed being understood 3 as, '' I called at the 
bookseller's/' that is, " at the bookseller's shop." 

" Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity." What is said of 
the nouns religion, and supportf in respect to each other 7 When is the prep* 
osition q^ joined to a substantive equivalent to the possessive case ? Give an 
example. 

My ancestors virtue is not ** A mothers tendemees, and a 

mine." (1.) fathers care are natures gifts 

'' His brothers ofEbnce will not for mans advantage.*' 

condemn him." " A mans manners* frequently in- 

^* I will not destroy the city for fluence his fortune." 

ten sake.*' << Wisdoms precepts' form th« ' 

** Nevertheless, Asa his heart (2.) good mans interest and hap 

was perfect with the Lord." piness." 

'' They slew Varus, As that was ** They slew Varus, who was him 
mentioned before." that I mentioned before." 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive (3.) case, the apostrophf 
with s is annexed to the last, and understood to the rest ; as^ " John and Eli 
ca's books ^" " This was my father, mother and uncle's advice." But when 
any words mtervene. perhaps on account of the increased pause, the sign of 
the possessive should oe annexed to each 3 as, " They are John s as well as 
Eliza's books 3" " 1 had the physician's, the surgeon^ and the apothecary's 
assistance." 

** John's and Eliza's books." Will you correct this sentence, and give the 
Rule for it 1 

1. 
' It was the men*Sf (4 ) vfomen*s *< This measure gained the king, 
^5.) and children s lot to suf- as well as the people's appro 

ler great calamities." bation." 

< Peter's, John's and Andrew's << Not only the counsel's and at- 
occupation, was that of fish- torney's but the judge's opin 

ermen." ion also, favored liis cause." 

2. In poetiy, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the apostrophe re- 
tained, in the same manner as in substantives of the plural numner ending in 
t; as, '* The wrath of Peleus' son." This seems not so allowable in prose 
which. the following erroneous example will demonstrate : ** Moses' minister p 
" Phinehas' wife 5'^ " Festus came into Felix' room j" '* These answers wer» 
made to the witness' questions." But in cases which would give too much 
of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission 
lakes place even in prose 3 as, *' For righteousness' sake ;" " For conscience' 
sake.'' 

Is the additional s ever omitted 7 Give an example. 

2. 
<' And he cast himself down at '^ If ye suiier for righteousness • 

Jestu feet." sake, happy are ^e.' 

' Moses rod was turned into a '' Te should be subject for con 

serpent." science's sake." 

'' For Herodias sake, his brother 

Philips wife." 

(I.) Rule I. (3.) *' ^0*8 heart." (3.) Or posBesiive. (4.) «* Mm," in h«?e 
In the pouessivo case, the apostrophe being understood ; therefore apply Rule I 
C(.) *' Mfaij vxmen ;" or, " ft was the Ini a/*." £e 

13* 
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3. LitUe explanatory circumstances are particularly awkward betweca a 

Ssnitive case and the word which usually follows it ; as. ** She begem to ezUil 
e farmer's, as she called him, excellent understanoing.^' It ought to te^ 
" the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she called him.'' 

" She began to extol the farmer's, as she called him^ excellent understand 
ing."* \VjU you correct this sentence, and give the Rule for it 1 

3. 
«<Thcy very justly condemned << They implicitly obeyed the pro- 
the prodiffai's, as he was call- tector's, as they called binii 

ed, senseless and extravagant imperious mandates " 

conduct." (1.) 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signi^ing a name and an office, oc 
of any expressions by which one part is descriptive or explanatory of the olh* 
er, it may occasion some doubt to which of them the sign of the eenitive case 

. should be annexed ; or wlietlier it should be subjoined to them both. Thus, 
some would say, ** I left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller 3" others, ** at 
Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, ** at Smith's the bookseller's." 
The first of these forms is mosi agreeable to the English idiom ; and if the 
addition consists of two or more words, the case seems to be less dubious ; 
as, " 1 lefl the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But as tliis 
subject requires a little further explanation, to make it intelligible to the leara 
ers, we shall add a few observations tending to unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which tiie words are so connected and dependent, as to admit 
of no pause before tlie conclusion, necessarily requires the genitive sign at or 
near the end of the phrase ; aSj " Whose prerogative is it 7" " It is the king 
of Great Britain's ;" " That is the duke of Bridgewater's canal ;" " The 
bishop of Landaff 's excellent book ;" " The Lord Mayor of London's author- 
ity ;" ** The captun of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick succession, it seems 
also most agreeable to our idiom, to give the sign of the genitive a similar sit- 
uation ; especially if the noun which gnovems the genitive be expressed ; as. 
** The emperor Leopold's ^' " Dionysms the tjrrant's 5" ** For David my se?^ 
vanfs sake ;" ** Give me John the Baptist't head ;" " Paul the eposdes ad- 
vice." But when a pause is proper, and the govcrrhig noun not expressed | 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended } it appears to be requi- 
site that the sign should be applied to the first genitive, and understood to the 
other ; as, 'M reside at lord Stormont's, my old patron and benefactor f 
*' Whose glory did he emulate 7 He emulated Caesars, the greatest general 
of antiquity." In the following sentences, it would be very awkward to place 




try, and the friend of every virtue." The sign of tne gemtive case may very 
properly be understood at the end of these members, an ellipsis at the latter 
part of sentences being a common construction in our language ; as the leann 
er will see b^' one or two examples : ** They wished to submit, but he did 
not 3" that IS, " he did not wish to submit,** " He ssud it was their concen^ 
but not his ;" that is, " not his concern.** 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only, we 
shall perceive that a resting-place is wanted, and that the connecting circum-^ 
stance is placed too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable $ asT 
" Whose glory did he emulate 1 He emulated Csesar, Xhe greatest general or 
mOiiptU^s ;" " These psalms are David, the king, priest, and ]3rophet of the 
Jewish pec^^s** It is much better to say, ** This is Paul*s advice, the Chris- 
tian hero, and great wpostle of die gentiles," than '^ This is Paul the Christiao 
hero, ana great apostle of the gentiles* adfvice." On the other hand, the ap 
i^jcation of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would 
Desenerally harsn and displeasing, and perhaps in some cases incorrect : as, 
" The emperor's Leopold's 5" " King's George's 5" " Charles's the Second's 5" 

/I.) " CAs settsOsas.^ Its. " tfthsfrsHgalj aslUwas coOstf.*' 
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** The parcel wns leA af Smith's the bookseHer's and stationer's.'' Tlie rules 
which we have endeavored to elucidate will prevent the inconvenience of 
both these modes of expression ; and they appear to be simple, oerspicuous, 
and consistent M'ith the idiom of the language. 

Which is most agreeable to the English idiom, to say, " Smith's (he book- 
seller," or " Smith the oookseller's " 1 When the words are connected and 
dependent, where is the genitive (1.) sign to be placed ? 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick succession, where 
ahould the sign of the genitive be placed ? What effect is perceived if we 
annex the sign of the genitive to the end of tlie last clause only of the sen- 
tence ? Give an example. What is the effect of applying the genitive sign 
U> both or all the nouns m apposition t Give an example. 

4. 

«< 1 bought the knives «t John- « I wiU not for David's thy fath- 

Bon*B (2.) the cutler's. ' (3.) er's sake.' 

*' The silk was purchased at << He took refuge at the governor, 

Brown's the mercer's and the king's representative's.** 

haberdasher's" " Whose (o.) works are these ? 
^ Lord Feversham the general's They are Cicero, the most 

tent." (4.) eloquent of men's." 

'•* This palace had been the grand 

sidtan's Mahomet's." 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant souikJ ; so that we daily 
make more use or the particle o/*, to express the same relation. There is 




Jk *«w v«^Aaaimm«^aa« v v'v^ « a iiv a\#«vu7 aa.\/««0W • ^/ iaj^^a*? mM\^ m^^ w%^^y *p**^^* impw 

of the kingdom's condition." It were certainly better to say, ^' In the name 
of the army j" " The votes of the commons ;" " The house of lords j" " The 
condition of the kingdom." It is also rather harsh to use two English geni- 
tives ^th the same substantive ; as, ** Whom he acquainted with the pope's 
and the kine*s pleasure." '' The pleasure of the pope and the king," would 
have been better. 

We sometimes meet vrith three substantives dependent on one another^ 
and connected by the preposition of applied to each of them ; as, '* The so- 
verity of the distress of tlie son of the king, touched tlie nation 3" but this 
mode of expression is not to be recommended. It would be better to say, 
** The severe distress o( the kuig's son touched the nation." We have a 
striking instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the following sen- 
tence : " Of some 0/ the books o/fcach <rr these classes of literature, a. cata- 
logue will DC given at the end of the work." 

" In the army's name." How may this expression be altered for the bet- 
ter ? 

5. 
<* The world's goyeyiment is not <* It was necessary to have both 
left to chance." (6.) the physician's and the sur- 

'' She married my son's wife's geon's advice." (9.) 

brother." (7.) " The extent of the prero^tive 

' This is my wife's brother's part- of the king of England is suf- 

ner's house." (8.) ficiently ascertained." 

6. In some cases, we use both the geniUve terminadon and the preposition 
0f; as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's." Sometimes, indeed, un- 
less we throw the sentence into another form, this method is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea of property, strict- 



CD Or poBBeisive. (2.) " Johngoii»g tkop," Rule I. (3.) " evtUr.** Bee 

Note I. under this Rule. {4,) *^ The tmU tiflord," ice, (5.) 431. fS.) " 7As 
MtenunaU ofth$ world." (7.) " the krother nf my son^s wife." (8.) " Thie 

Wmm bdonie to the pertner e/my wife*8 trether ** (9.) " the advUe beth ef." 
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of property, in the strictest sense. The idea would, doubtlc^, be conveyed 
in a better manner, by saying^, " This picture, belonging^ to m^ friend.'' 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term it^ is not necessary 
to distinguish the sense, and especially in a grave style, it ts generally omit- 

' " . ■ . •- . . allowable only in cases 

same kind, la 
sentiment of my broth- 
er's -j"' more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to belong* to 
the possessor. But i^'hen this plurality is neither intimated, nor necessarily 
supposed, the double genitive, except as before mentioned, should not be 
used *, as, ** This house of the governor is very commodious ;" '* The crown 
of the king was stolen ;" ** That privilege of the scholar was never abused." 
But, aAer all that can be said for this donble genitive, as it is termed, some 
grammarians think that it would be better to avoid the use of it altogether, 
and to give the sentiment another form of expression. 

Are there any cases in wbich we use both the genitive termination and tba 
preposition of? Give an example. Is this double genitive ever omitted } 

6. 
" That picture of the king* 8 does '' This estate of the corporation** 

not much resemble (1.) him." is much encumbered." 

^ These pictures of the long (2.) " That is the eldest son of the 

were sent to him from Italy." king of £ngland*s." 

7. "When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a participle of the 




dismissing h 

ly 7"' that is, ''-What is the reason of this person m dismissin^^ his servant so 
hastily %" we ma^ say, and perhaps ought to sav, '' What is the reason of ■ 
this person's dismissing of his servant so hastily f" just as we say, " What 
is the reason of this person's hasty dismission of his servant t" So also we 
say, " I remember it being reckoned a rreat exploit j" or, more properly, ** 1 
remember its IxMng^ reckoned," 6lc. The following sentence is correct and 
proper : ^* Moch Will depend on the pupiTs compotinSf but more on his read' 
tng frequently." It would not be accurate to say, " Inuch will depend on the 
Tpufil composing f** ^c. We also properly say, *^ This will be tne effect of' 
the pupiCs composv%g frequently 5" instead o( **qf the ptqnl composing fre- 
quently." 

'' What is the reason of this person dismissinjB^ his servant so hastily ?" 
Will you correct this sentence, and give the rule for it ? 

7. 

** What (3.) can be the cause of the HoUanders l^r throwing 

the paWtameirt neglecting so off the inonarchy of Spain, 

important a business.*' and their withdrawing entire 

** Much depends on this rule being ly their allegiance to that 

observed." crown." 

The time of William makmg " If we alter the situation of any 

the experiment, at length ar- of the words, we shall pres- 

rived.' ently be sensible of the melo- 

** It is very probable that this as- dy sufiering." 



sembly was called, to clear '< Such will ever be the effect of 
some doubt which the king youth associating with vicioua 

had about the lawfulness m companions." 

^H^^m^m^m^mm^m^^m^ ^ ai mbi h i ■ ■■■■■—■■ ,m m ■■■ — i ■ ■! ■ ■ ■ i ■ ■■ ■■ ■ — ■— ■ — ■ ■■ i ■ i^— i^ 

( 1 ) 586 .3.) Or, " These pieturts btUmging ts tks kvHg,*^ Ite. (9.) Roto X V 
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Corretponding with Murray'i Grammar, 
RULE XI. 

Active transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, usually gpes befone 
Um verb ; and the objective case, aenoting mo object, follows the verb active j 
and it is the order that determines the case in nouns ; as, ** Alexander con- 
ouered the Persians/' But the ^^ronoun, havinj^ a proper form for each of 
those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective case, placed before the 
verb ; and, when it is in ue nominative case, follows the object and verb 3 ms, 
■* Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper case and gov- 
ernment to be nerlected ; as in the following instances : ''Who should I es- 
teem more tha^ the wise and good ?'' '' By the character of those who you 
choose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed.'' " Those are the 
persons who ho thou^l true to his interests." " Who should I see the other 
day but my old friend ?" " Whosoever the court favors." In all these places, 
it ought to be vohomy the relative being governed in the objective case by the 
verbs esteem, choose, thought, ice. "He, who, under all proper circum- 
stances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for thy friend y* it should be 
"Am who," &c. 

Verbs neuter and intransitive do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. " He sleeps," " they muse," &c., are not transitive. They are, there- 
fore, not followed by an objective case, specifying the object of an action. 
But when this case, or an object of action, comes afler sucn verbs^ thourh it 
may carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is aflected oy a 




<he 

horse," " To dance the child." the verbs certainly assume a transitive form, 
and may not, in these cases, oe improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

How is the nominative case usually known in English 1 How the objee 
tive 7 Do neuter verbs govern nouns and pronouns 7 In the phrase, "He 
resided many years in that street," how do you parse years t When verbf 
naturally neuter assume a transitive form, what may they then be called 7 

' They who opulence has made " She that is idle and mischievous, 

proud, and who luxury has reprove sharply." 

corrupted, cannot relish the *' Who did they send to Mm on 

simple pleasures of nature." so important an errand ?'* 

** Tou have reason to dread his ** That is the friend (4.^ who yon 

wrath, which one day (1.) must receive coraially, and 

will destroy ye both." who you cannot esteem too 

* Wh4> have I reason to Idve so (2.) highly." 

much ^.) as this friend (3.) of ** He invited my brother and I to 
my yotttn ?" see and examine (3.) his li 

* YSf who were dead, hath hd brary." 

quickened." ** He who committed the offence 
^ Who did they entertain so firee- you should correct, not I, wh 

ly.^" am innocent." 

'* The man who he raised from '' We should fear and obey the 

<|fbscnrity, is dead." Author of our being, even He 

•* Ye only have I known of all the who has power to reward or 

families of the earth." pimish us forever." 

" He and they we know, but who " They who he had most (5.) in- 

(4.) are you?" jured, he had the greatest 

reason to love." 



(l.^ Rule XXH. (9.) A^lvcrb. (3.) Rule Xt. (4.) Rul« XV. (A.) 67%. 
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Ibay were iraiuiUve. puUii^ aftei Lh«n iIh ot^eclive eaae, a^niimhlj lo Ibi 

idium of the Engliaii tougue, Ihal it ou^t not to bs adopted or imilaled. ^M 
■bllowing are Rome inataneea of this practice : " Rrpentrngbaiotba dtaiga" 
*'The lung HDOQ found rea^oa to rtptni him of hia provokiilg such dajigntm 



ject." " The nearef his successes approached him to the tkrons." '* GOf Jht 



" The popular lords did not (ail to enlarge I 

'^- --"arer his successes 4^ '■""* ""'" "" "" 

e iand of Judah." ' 
thing to lie charities." kc. " Thev have spent their whole t™e aad paiM to 
agree the sacred iniii the profane vironoJogy." 
^ " Sepeniing btra of bis detiga." Will you repeal the note whid] ilrawi 



Though he now takes pleasure before him, ths biunbler faa 

in mem, he will one dnj (1.) grew." 

fepent Aim (3.) of iiidiilj[encei ■' It will be very difficult to tgtta 

■0 nnwuiantible." hii conduct with (3.) the prin 



laace, and give the rule liu il T 

" To inmtiale (4.) with eoine by 
tradDciiis otben, muki ■ hue 



^mipiuQuaiurv uj uw pBmve,ji aamiu.inmBnj' uiBiances, di uw paoi 
reuuning- still liie neuter significaiicai, cfueflj m such verb* as utniiy* 
ef motion, or chann of place or eonditjoii; as, "Ivaeaatei" ^1 wasjipna)" 
** I am gn>wn ;" " T was laJleD/^ The foilowinr examples, however, appear 
to be erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of aa aciiTe 
ODe : " The rule of our holy reli^on, from which we art infinitely twerredj' 
"Tbe whole otdigation of l)tu law and covenant tBoi also cetuaf." "Whose 

dueoDient, teat enterfd into a conspiracy against his master." " At the end 
ofa eampairn, when balfthe men on dutrtHi or kjlled." It sbonld be, " tuiw 
nrerved." *< Aad eeaied." Ae. 



«?> 
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RuL£ XV. When two or more nouns, or njuus and pronouns, 
signifying the same thing, come together, they are put by appo- 
sition in the same case. 

07 The examples wkich/oUow may be corrected by tJvU Rule or the foUoMh' - 
v^NoU, 

4. The verb to be^ through all its variations, has the same case after it as 
that which next precedes it. ^' / am /i« whom they invited.'' ** It mav be 
ioTy it miffht have been) he^ but ii cannot be {pvy could not have been) Ir **It 
IS impossible to be iliey.^^ ** It seems to have been he who conducted himself 
so wisely." ** It appeared to be she that transacted the business." '^ I un 
dorstooa it to be Mm." *^ I believe it to have been them," " We at first took 
it to be her ; but were afterwards convinced that it was not she," " He is 
not the person who it seemed he was." " He is really the person who he ap- 
peared to be." ** She is not now the woman whom they represented her to 
nave been." '' Whom do you fancy him to be 7" By these examples, it a^H 
pears that this substantive verb has no govemm«it of case ; but serves, in all 
Its forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases which, in the con- 
struction of the sentence, are the next before and after it, must always be alike. 
Perhaps this subject vdu be more intelligible to the learner, by observing, that 
the words in the cases preceding and f^lowing the verb to be, may be said to 
be in apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, " I understood it to be 
him," d« words it and hitn are in apposition 3 that is, " they refer to the same 
thinr. and are in the same case." 

Tne following sentences contain deviations from the rule, and eschibit the 
pronoun in a wrong case. " It might have been Mm, but there is no proof of 
It." ** Though I was blamed, it could not have l>een me." " I saw one whom 
I took to be^te." " She is tne person^ who I understood it to have been " 
'' Who do you think me to be 7" ** Whom do men say that I am 7" " And 
wknm think ye that I am 7" 

Passive verbs, which signify naming, Slc, have the same case before a» J 
after them ; as, " He was called Caesar :" " She was named Penelope;" 
" Homer is styled the prince of poetsj" ** James was created a duke ;" "The 
general was saluted emperor p ''The professor was appointed tutor to the 
prince." 

" I am him whom they mvited." Will you correct this sentence, and give 
the rule for it 7 

4. 
*<* Well may you be afiraid; it is them (2.) who conducted the 

Aim indeed." business; but I am certain it 

'< I would act the same part, if 1 was not him." 

were him^ (1.) or in his sittii^ *^ He so much resembled my 
tion." brother, that, at first sight, 1 

*^ Search the Scriptures, for in took it to be he." 

them ye think ye have eternal " After all their professions, is it 
life ; and they are them which possible to be them ?" 

testify of me." " It could not have been her, for 

'* Be composed : it is me : you she always behaves discreet- 

have no cause for fear." Ij." 

** I cannot tell who has befriended " If it was not him, who do yoo 
me, unless it is him from imagine it to have been V'^ 

whom 1 have received many " Who do you think him to be?" 
benefits." " Whom do the people say that 

** I know not whether it were we are .?" 

* When the verb to be is understoody it has the same ease, before and after it, as 
when it is expressed ; as, ** He lesmi the leader of the party ;*' " He shall con- 
tinne steward ;" " They appointed me executor ;*' " I sapposed him a maa 01 
learning ;"— that is, " He seems to be the leader of the party," &e. Nouns In appo- 
sition are in the same ease ; as, ** We named the man Pompov ;" " They may term 
Charles a visionary, but they cannot call him a deeeiver :" " Hortensias died a 
martyr ," *< The eentle Sidney lived the shepherd's friend." 

0.) Rule XVT (9.) " thsy were the persens » 
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6. The auxiliary Ut governs the objective case \ as, '' Let kim bewsra f* 
** Let ttf judge cancUdly 3'' '' Let them not presume f^ " Let George study Inr 
lesson." 

'' Let us judge candidly.'' In what ease isusT What is the rule T 

5. 

** Whatever ^1.) others do, let (2.) " Let them and we nnito to op 
thou and i act wisely." pose this growing (3.) eviL 



Correiponding with Murray'i Grammar, 
RULE XXL 

The injinitive mood may be governed by verbs^ partid' 
pies J adjectives, nouns and pronouns. 

The preposition to, though erenerally used before the latter vetb, is some- 
times properly omitted ; as, " I heard him say it 5" instead of " to say it.'' 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs rollowing them, in the infini- 
tive mood, without the sign tOf are, bidf dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, and 
also let, not used as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others ; as, " 1 oadc hhn 
do it ;" '< Ye dare not do it j" " I saw him do it j" " I heard him say it j" 
" Thou letlest him go." 

Will you name the verbs which have commonly other verbs in the infinitive 
mood after them, without the sign to ? 

"It is better (4.) live on a lit- " I need not to solicit him to do a 

tie, ^5.) than outlive a good kind action." 

deal. '* I dare not to proceed so hastily, 

" Tou ought not walk too hastily.*' lest 1 should give ofifence.'' 

" I wish him not wrestle with " I have seen some young persons 

his happiness." to conduct themselves very 

discreetly." 

1. In the following passaseSj the word to, the sign of the infinitive mood, 
where it is distinguished by Italic characters, is superfluous and improper : ** I 
have observed some satint»ts to use," &,e. ** To see so many to make so little 
conscience of so great a sin." " It cannot but be a delig-htflirspectacle to God 
and angels, to see a young person, besieged by powerfin temptations on every 
side, to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out against the most 
violent assaults ; to behold one in the prime and flower of his age, that is 
courted by pleasures and honors, by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities 
of the world, to reject all these, andf to cleave steadfastly unto God.'*^ 

This mood has also been improperly used in the followine- places : '^ I an 
not like other men, to envy the talents I cannot reach." " Grammarians have 
denied, or at least doubted, them to be genuine." " That all our doingns maj 
be ordered by thy governance^ to do always wh^ is righteous m thy signt." 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, substantives, and parti 
eiples ; as, " He is eager to learn ;" " She is worthy to be loved 5" " The;^ 
have a desire to improve ;" " Endeavoring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substantive, expressing the 
action itielf which the verb signifies, as the participle has the nature of an aJ 
jcctive. Thus the infinitive mood does the oflice of a substantive in diflereut 
cases >— in the nominative ; as, " To fday is pleasant :" — in the objective 5 as, 
•' Boys love to play ;" " For to will is present with me 5 but to •perform thai 
whicn is good, 1 find not." 

The iminitive mood is often made absolute, or used independently on the 




(l.)BuIeVm. (2 ) Imp. Rule VI. (3.) 559. (4.) « to l<re.»» Ruls XII- 

(5 ' Noun- 
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'' I have observed some satirists to use/' &.e. What is incorrect in tbn 
sentence? 

In the expression, '' He is eager to learn/' will yaa parse to Uam t What 
IS the rule 7 (1.) ''To play is feasant." Will you parse to play, and give 
a rule for it 1 (l.J '' To confess the truth, I was m fault." How is to eon 
fesspanec* \Vliat is the rule for it 7 (2.) 

. 1. 

' It i« a preat support to virtue, are courted by health and 

when we see a good mind to pleasure, to resist ail the 

maintain (3.) its patience and allurements of vice, and to 

tranquillity junder injuries and Steadily pursue virtue and 

affliction, and to cordially for- knowledge, is cheering and 

give its oppressors.*' delightfi3 to every good 

' It IS the difterence of their con- mind^ 

duct, which makes us to ap- " They acted with so much re- 
prove the one, and to reject serve, that some persons 
the other." doubted them to be nneere*' 

' We should not be like many (7.) 

persons, to (4.) depreciate the '' And the multitude wondered, 

virtues ire (5.) do not pos- when they saw the lame to 

sess." walk, and the blind to see.** 

' To see (6.) young persons who (8.) 



Corrvsponding with Murray** Grammar, 

RULE xm. 

M the iLse of words and phrases which, in point of time 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
sihould he observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hatli taken away," we 
should say, ^'The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away," Instead q^ " I remember the family 
more than twenty years," it should be, " I have re- 
msmbered the family more than twenty years," 

It is not easy to p\e particular rules for the*m!maffemeut of tbe moods and 
<ase8 of verbs with respect to one another, so that they may be proper and 
onsistent. The best rule that can be g^ven. is this very general ono— ^' To 
^iHierve what the sense necessarily requires.^' It may, however, be of use to 
<ive a few examples of irregular construction. " The last week I intended 
4> havt toritterif" is a very common phrase ; the infiiiitive being in the past 
time, ks well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly wrong ; for now 
long soever it row is since I thought of writins', to write was then present to 
me, and must still be considered as present, when f bring back that time, a:id 
tbe thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, " I'he last week I intended to 
write." llie following sentences are also erroneous : " I cannot excuse the 
remissness of those whose business it should have been, as it certainly was 
their interest, to Aaue in^<77>o«ed their g'od offices." "There were two cir- 
cumstances which made it necessary for them to iiave lost no time." " Histo- 
ry painters would have found it difficult to have invented such a species of be- 
ings." They oufht to be, to interpose, to lose, to invent, " On the morrow, 
because he would have known the certainty wherefore he was accused of the 
Jews, he loosed him." It ought to be, " because he toould know," or, rather, 
'' being wUling to know." " The blind man said unto him. Lord, that I might 

(1.) Rule XUL (3.) Note XII. LVIII. (3.) For to maintaim read nuthUmhu 

(4.) <* «*0.»* (5.) " Cll«y.**' (6.) Note X III. (7.) «> tJkrir sittesritg,*^ 

<tL^ * MTMiu who kttd been lam^. wOhtgi mmd IftoM vin *mi iemt bUmi, ^>-^' ** 

i4 
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receive my «rhi." '' If by any means I might ait&in unto ihe resurrection of 
the dead." mayf in both places, would have been better. " From his bibli- 
cal knowledge, he appears to study the Scriptures with ^at attention y " ia 
have studied/* &c. '* I feared that I should have lost it, before 1 arrived at 
the city ;" " shutdd lose it.** " I had rather walk ;" it should be, " I would 
rather walk." '^ It would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could perfbrm 
it ;** it should be, ** if I could have performed it ;** or, " It would afford me no 
satisfaction, if I coidd perform W* 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must recollect that, in the 
lubjunctive mood, the present and imperfect tenses often carry with them a iu« 
ture sense ; and th&l the auKiliaries mould and would, in the imperfect times, 
are used to express the present or future, as well as the past. 

" I intended to have written.'* Will you point out the incorrectness of thts 
sentence, and give a rule for it ? 

** The next new year's day I shall hold on all the opportunities, 

be (1.) at school three years.*' which the imprudence, weak- 

** And he that was dead (2.) sat ness, or necessities of princes 

up, and began to speak.*' afford it, to extend its author- 

•* I should be obliged to him, if ity." 

he loiU gratify me in that " Fierce as he moved, his silver 

particular." shafls resound." 

* And tlie multitude wondered, " They maintained that scripture 

when they saw the dumb to conclusion, that all mankind 

speak, the maimed to be whole, rise from one head." 

the lame- walk, and the blind ** John will earn his wages w*hen 

seeing." (3.) his service is completed." 

' I have compassion on the mul- " Ye will not come unto me that 

titude, becau.'^e they continue ye might have life." 

with me now three days." << Be that as it wtU, he cannot 

** In the treasury belonging to the justify his conduct." 

cathedral in this city is pre- '' I have been at London a year, 
Ferved (4.) with the greatest and seen the king last sum- 
veneration, for upwards of six Bier." 

hundred years, a dish which " After, we visited London, we 

they pretend to be made of returned, content and thank- 

emerald." ful, to our retired and peajce- 

^' The court of Rome gladly laid ful habitation " 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infinitive mood in tne 
following form— <o write, to be writing , and to be writtcw— always denote som^ 
thing coniemporary with the time of the governing verb, or stdfsequeni to it; 
but when verbs of that mood are expresseuas fbllows— £o Juive been writhtg, to 
htu-e written^ and to hai^e been writterb-^lhey always denote something antnt' 
dent to the time of the governing verb. This remark is thought to be of im- 
portnnce \ for, if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direct 
us in the relative application uf these tenses. 

The fuilowin? sentence is properly and analogically expressed : " I found 
hira l)ctler than I expected to find him." " Expected to have found him," is 
irreconcilable alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs cxprcKsive of 
hope, desire, intention,"or command, must invariably be followed by the pres- 
ent, and not the perfect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive an er- 
ror in this expression — " It is long since I commanded him to have done it ;" 
yet "expected to hai\e found** is no better. It is as clear that the fnding 
must be posterior to the expectation, as tliat the obedience must be posterior to 
the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety pqt in the perfect 
tense of the infinitive mood : " It would have afforded me great pleasure, at 



Q .) '' chal] koos been." (^} " bad been daad." (3.) See the last example under 
tliA prAcedInf K^le '^4.) ** a di»h hoM been preserved." 
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ofton as 1 reflecletl upon it, to Jiare been the messenger of such intcUigieiice/' 
As the messa^; in this instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, and not con- 
temporary with it, the verb expressive of the messae^ must denote that ante- 
cedence, i>y bein^ in the perfect of the infinitive. If the message and the 
pleasure had been referrea to as contemporary, the subse<j[uent verb would, 
with equal propriety, have been put iu tlie present of the nifinitive ; as, " It 
would nave anorded me great pleasure, (o be the messenger of such intelli- 
gence/' In the former instance, the phrase m question is equivalent to these 
words-—" 1/ I had been the messenger ;" in the latter instance, to this expres- 
sion—" Being the messenger/' 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express the past time 
with the defective verb ought, the perfect of the infinitive must aJwajrs be 
used ; as, " He ought to have done it." When we use this verb, this is the 
only possible way to distin^ish the past from the present. 

In support of the positu)ns advanced under this rule, we can produce the 
sentiments of eminent grammarians ; amongst whom are Lowth and Camp- 
bell. But there are some writers on grammar who strenuously maintain, that 
the govenied verb m the infinitive ought to be in the past tense, when the verb 
which governs it is in the past time. Though this cannot be audmitte<L in the 
instances which are controverted under this rule, or in any instances of a sun* 
ilar nature ; yet there can be no doubt tliat, in many cases, in which the thing 
referred to preceded the governing verb, it would be proper and allowable. 
We may say, " From a conversation I once had with him, he appecared to ham 
Uudiei Homer with great care and judgment.'' It would be proper also to 
say, " From his conversation, he appears to have studied Homer with great 
eare and judgment ;" ** That unhappy man is supposed to have died by vio- 
lence." These examples are not only consistent with our rule, but they con- 
firm and illustrate it. It is the tense of the governing verb only, that marks 
what is called the absolute time ; the tense of the verb governed marks solelj 
its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do^ tliat verbs in the mfiniUve mood have no 
tenses, no relative distinctions or presenVpast and fiiture, is inconsistent with 
nut erammatical views of the subject. That these verbs associate with vierbi 
m all the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of their own. 
Whatever period tlie governing verb assumes, whether jMPesent, past, or fti- 
ture, the eovemed verb in the mfinitive always respects that period, and its 
time is ciuciUated from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be before, af- 
ter, or the same as, the time of the governing verb, according as the thing sig- 
nified by the infinitive is supposed to be before^ after, or presnit with the thing 
denoted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great propriety, that 
tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of time from 
which they are computed^ is of no consequenee 3 since present, past, and fu- 
ture, are completely apphcable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by remarking, that, 
though it is often proper to use the perfect of the mfinitive after the governing 




day wish to have written sooner 3" it would be more perspicuous and forcible, 
as well as more a^eeable to the practice of rood writers, to say, ** I wish that 
I had wTJtten to him sooner," '' I then wished that I had written to him soon- 
er," ''He will one day wish that he had ^vritten sooner." Should the justness 
of these strictures be admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for the 
use of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a few examples : ** It would 
ever afterwards have been a source of pleasure, to have found him wise and 
virtuous." " To have deferred his repentance longer, would have discjualifi- 
ed him for repenting at all." " They will then see, that to have faithfully 
performe<l their duty, would have been their greatest consolation." 

" I expected to have found him." Will you correct this sentence, and jjive 
a Tvie for it 1 What tense of the infinitive must be used to express past tiaw 
with- the defective verb ought f Give an example. Is it proper ever to ate 
<Ir perfoct of the infinitive after the govenung verb ? Give an example. 
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* i purpofie to fi;o to London in a 

few months, and after I shall 
finish (1.) mv business there, 
to proceed (2.^ to America." 
** These prosecutions of William 
seem to be the most iniquitous 
measures pursued by the 
court during the time that 
the use of parliaments was 
suspended." 

* From the little conversation I 

had with him, he appeared to 
have been a miui of letters." 
always intended to have 



1. 
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toarded my son according to 
his merit. 

** It would, on reflection, have 
given me 'great satisfaction, 
to relieve him from tliat dis- 
tressed situation." 

" It required so mucli care, that 1 
tliought I should liare lost it 
before I reached home." 

** We have done no more than it 
was our duty to have done." 

** He would have assisted one of 
his friends, if he could do it 
without injuring the other; 
but as tliat could not have 
been done, he avoided all in- 
terference." 

< Mast it not be exveetetl that he 
would Jiave dejcndtd an au- 
tliority, which had been so 



long exercised withoi«* con 
troversy ?" (3.) 

*' These enemies of Christianity 
were confounded, whilst they 
were expecting to have founid 
an opportunity to have be 
trayed its author." 

" His seapsickness was so great, 
that I often feared he would 
have died bexorc our arrival." 

<' If these persons had intended 
to deceive, they would have 
taken care to have avoided 
what would expose them to 
the objections of their oppo- 
nents. 

*' It was a pleasure to have re- 
ceived his approbation of my 
labors, for widch I cordially 
thanked him." 

<''It would have afforded me still 
greater pleasure, to receive his 
approbation at an earlier pe- 
riod ; but to receive (4.) it at 
all, reflected credit upon me." 

'^ To be censured by him, would 
soon, have proved an insupei 
able discouragement." 

" Iliin portioned maids, appren 
ticed orphans blest. 

The young who laJbor, and the 
old who re5£." 

*< The doctor, in his lecture, said, 
that fever always producea 
thirst." 



Corresponding with Bftirray'g Gmninar, 
RULE XIV. 

Active participles from active transitive verbs govern 

the objective case. 

*' Esteeming (5.) theirselves wise, 

they became fools.** 
** Suspecting not only i/«, but tJiey 

also, I was studious to avoid 

all intercourse." 
< I could not avoid considering, 

(6.) in some degree, they as 

1. Participles are sometimes rovenied by tlie article ; for the present parti- 
ciple, witli the definite article tJie before it, becomes a substantive, and must 
have the preposition of aAer it ; as. ** These are the rules of grammar, by the 
ohs^^rving of which, you may avoid mistakes.'' It would not be proper to 



enemies to me ; and he as a 
suspicious friend.** 
** FroEa having exposed (7.) hissell 
too freely, in different cli- 
mates, he entirely lost 
healtii.** 



(UY'^akeUkoMjiHulud." (3.) Rulo fX. 
t > ** to JUv< r«aeive<|." If ot« X fll. 



(3.) * 
(5.) Fufe Xlfl. 



**Jligkt it aot Asm *m»,** 
(6.) Rule Vill. (7)591 
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my, "by the observing which/' nor, "by observnng^ or wliich;'' butth* 
pHrase, without either article or preposition, would be right ; as, " oy observ- 
ing which.'' The article a or <m has the same effect 3 as, ** This was a be- 
trayin^ of the trust reposed in him." 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, and from m 
plain a principle as any on which it is founded ; namely, that a word which 
nas the article before it, and th^ possessive preposition 0/ after it, must be a 
noon ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not to 
have the regimen of a verb. It is the participial termination of this sort of 
words, that is apt to deceive us, and make as treat them as if they were of an 
amphibious si>ecies, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this rale : '' He 
■ent to prepare ih€ way f 
preaching of repentance, 
uat moitSying our corrupt 

fyingo/*," or, " by continually morUfying our conmpt' affections." "They 
laid out themselves towards the advancing and promoting the good of it /' 
" towards. ad vancmg and promoting the good." " It is an overvaluing our- 
felves,.to reduce every thing to the narrow measure of our capacities 3" "it is 
overvaluing ourselves," or, " an overvaluing 0/ ourselves." " Keeping of 
one day in seven," &c. 3 it ought to be, " CAe Keeping o/'one day," or, " keep- 
ing one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present participle, and the pos- 
sessive preposition follows it, will not, in every instance, convey the same 
meanii^ as would be conveyed bv the participle without the article and 
preposition. " He expressed the pleasure ne haa in the hearing of the philos- 
opher," is capable of a different sense from, " He expressed ue pleasure h* 
had in hearing the philosopher." When, therefore, we wish, for the sake of 
harmony or variety,, to substitute one of tnesie phraseologies for the other, we 
should previously consider whether they are perfectly similar in the sentiments 
they convey. 

" By the observmg of whicl^." WiD you parse observing f Rule for it f 
What words in this sentence may.be omitted with propriety t Would it be 
orope'r to omit <Mie of them only f 

1. ^^^ 

* By observing of truth, you will situated for ^^aining or^#ii- 

command esteem, as well as dom. Poverty turns our 

secure peace." thouffbts too much up<m the 

'*H^ prepared them fbr this event, supplying our wants; and 

by the sending to them proper riciies upon the enjdying our 

information." « superfluities." 

' A person may be great or rich <* PUny , speaking of Cato the 

by chance; but cannot be wise Censor's- ctisapproving th( 

or good without the taking Grecian orators, expressed 

pains/orit." himself thus." 1 

** Nothing could have made her *< Propriety of pronunciation is 

so unhappy, as the marrying the giving to every word thai 

a man who possessed such sound, which the most polite 

principles." ^ usage of the language appr» 

** The changing tmiesand seasons, priates to it.* 

the removing and setting up ^* The not attending (1.) to this 

kings, belong to Providence rule, is the cause (2,) of a 

alone." very common error. 

«>The middle station of life seems " This was in fact a convertimp 

to be the most advantageously the depoeite to his own use." 

2. The same observations which have been made respecting the eflfect of I 

iie article and participle appear to be applicable to the pronoun and partici- j 

pie, when they are sunilarly associated 3 as, " Much depends on (heir observ* 

"~ ' (1.) Rvlt VI. fB.) Rals XT ~ 

14* I 
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ingo/thie rule, and error will be the conseqnence of their negUettng^ ^ *H 
instead of " their observing the rule, and their neglecting it." We shaS oer- 
ceive this more clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun ', as, ** Much 
depends upon Tyro^a observing of the role," &c. But, as this construction 
sounds rather harshly, it would in general, be better to express the sentiment 
in the following, or some other form : ** Much depends on the nd^s being od' 
served; and error will be the eoMeqpehce on its being neglected :" or, ''on 
observing tlie rule -," and, " of neglecting^ it." This remark may be applied 
to severd other modes of expression to be found in this work ; wkicb, thougli 
they are contended for as stnctly correct, are not always the most eligible, on 
account of their unpleasant sound. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : '' /n forming of 
his senten'^es, he was very exact :" " I'^om calling of names, he proceeded 
to blows.'*^ But this is incorrect language ', for prepositions do not, like arti- 
cles and jfronouns, convert the participle itself into the nature of a substan- 
tive 3 as we have shown above in the phrase, '' by observing which." And 
yet the participle, with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substantive phrase 
m the oojective case, governed by the prepoiition or verb, expressed or un- 
derstood 3 as, " By promising natchf and T^rformxne but lUuef we become 
despicable \** ** He studied to avoid expressing himseyf too severely,*- 

** Much depends on their observing of the rule." Would this sentence h% 
eorrect if the preposition of were omitted T Will you repeat the note t 

2. 

<< There will be no danger of t&etV ing the directions, that we 

(1.) spoiling their faces, or of lost our way.'* 

their gaining converts." " In tracing of nis history, we dis- 

'' For his avoiding that precipice, cover Rtue that is worthy d 

he is indebtea to his friend's imitation." 

care." << By reading of books written by 

'' It was from our misunderstand- the best authors, his mind 

became highly improved." 

^. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are sometimes different 
in their form, care must be taken that they be not indiscriminately used. It is 
fremiently said. " He begun," for " he be|ran :" " He run," for " be ran 5" 
" He drank," n>r " he drank 3" the participle being here used instead of the 
imperfect terse : and much more frequency the imperfect tense instead of tlw 
participle 3 
was chosen 
wove with 

** He hath bore witness to his faithful servants 3" " borne,** " By this meant 
he overrun his guide 3" " overran." "The ;jun has rose 5" "n^«i." " His 
constitution has been greati^^ shook, but his mind is too strong to be shook-by 
such causes 3" " 4haxenj" in both, places. " They were verses wrote on 

flass 5" " written.** " Philosophers have often mistook the source of tra* 
appini^s 5" it ought to be, " mutaken,** 
The participle ending in ed is often improperlv contracted by changing ed 
mto t ; a£, '' In good behavipr he is not surpast by any pupil of the scnodl 3^ 
** She was much distrest 3'* they ought to be,** surpassed** " distressed.** 

Is it correct to say, ** He begun" f What is wron? in the expression T 
Will 3'ou repeat Note 3 ? Can the participle ending in «£ be contracted to t, 
with propriety 7 

3. 

^ By too eager pursuit, he run a ** He was ^atl^r heated, and 
great risk of being disappoint- drunk with avidity." 

ed." (2.) « Though his conduct was, in 

** He had not long enjoyed repose, some respects, exceptionable, 
before he beoran to be weary yet h<^ Mred not commit so 
of havic^ uoi^ng to do."- great an offence as that which 
' was pioposed to him." 

(I.) Omit ^< eA«trr.** «S.) Prgg. pass. pmtU omnI m a oouo.^^ltulc X. 
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** A flecoad deluge learning thus 

o*ernin, 
And the monks finished what the 

Goths begun.*' 
** If some events had not fell oat 

very unexpectedly, I should 

have been present." 
** He would have went with ns, 

had he been invited.*' 
* He returned the goods which 

he had stole, and made all the 

reparation in his power." 
^Thpy have chose the part of 

honor and virtue." 
''His vices have weakened his 

mind, and broke his health." 
M He had mistook his true interest, 

and found himself forsook by 

his former adherents." 
''The bread that has been eat is 

soon forgot." 
" No ' contentions have arose 

amongst them since their re- 

concifiation." 
*' The cloth had no seam, but was 

wove throughout." 
' The French language is spoke 



in every state in Europe." 

" His resolution was too strong 
to be shook by slight opposi- 
tion." 

'<He was not much restrained 
afterwards, having took im- 
proper liberties at first." 

" He has not yet wore off the 
rough manners which he 
brought with him." 

''You who have forsook year 
friends, are entitled to no 
confidence." 

'* They who have bore a part in 
the labor, shall share the re- 
wards." 

" When the rufes have been wan* 
tonly broke, there can be no 
plea for favor." 

"He writes as the best authon 
would have wrote, had they 
writ on the same subject." 

" He heapt up great riches, bnt 
past ms time miserably." 

'< He talkt and stampt with such 
vehemence, that he was sus- 
pected to be insane." 



Cormpoadinf with Mnnay't OnOninw, 
RULE XV. 

Adverbs^ though they have no government of ctue^ tenstf 
fyCf require an appropriate situation in the sentence^ 
viz, for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs 
active &r neuter^ ana frequently between the auJcHiary 
and the verb ; as, ^ He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he ^oJce unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the*whoie assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may serve to illostrale 
die rule. '' He must not expect to find study agreeable always ;'' '' ahoaya 
agteeabTe.'' " We alwa^'s and them ready when we want them ;'' " we find 
tbeni alwavs ready/' Sec, ** IKssertatlons on the prophecies Which have re- 
BiarkabJy been fulfilled f* ** which have been remarkably,^* ** Instead of 
looking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or m body, we should 
look up thaakiiaiy to God, who hath made us better ;f ** Instead of lookmg 
down ccnUmphunulyj &c., we should thaankfidLy look vp/* Sic. " It thou art 
Messed naturally with a good memorv, continuaDy exercise it f* ** naitmrattif 
bU$»ed," &c. " exercise it conthmaUyr 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the verb, or at some 
Stance sdfter it ; sometimes between the two auxiliaries ; arid sometimes ai^ 
ter them both ; as in the following examples : ** Vice alwaw creeps hy de- 
grees, and msouJMy twines around us ttose eoncealed fetters, by which we 
are at last compUuht bound.'' '< He eneenrsged the Enidisb barons to cany 
dieir opposition /b-eW ,•'' ** They compelled him to declare that he wsnld ab« 
|ui« the reahn fartver .-"Inst^^of^" to carry (hrtber their eppositki p ;" and 
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" to abjure forever the revlm/' " He has gmtraUy been reckoned an hon- 
aet man 3'' '' The book may always be had at such a place ',*' in preference 
to ** has been generally/' and ** may be always." '' These rules will be 
clearly understood, after they have been diligently studied/' is preferable to, 
** These rules will eUarly be understood, after they have duigentiy beoi 
studied.'' 

From the preceding^ remarks and examples, it appears that no enet and 
determinaie rule can to given for the placing of adverbs, on all oeeasiaiis. 
The general rule may be of considerable use ; but the easy flow and penpica 
ity of the phrase, are the things which ought to be chiefly regarded. 

The aoverb there is often used as an expledve, or as a word that adds 
nothing to the sense ; in which case it precedes the verb and the nominative 
noun ; as, " There is a person at the door ;" ** There are some thieves in the 
house ;" w^ch would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, " A person 
is 9it the door ;" ** Some thieves are in the house.'' Sometimes, H is made 
use of to nve a small degree of emphasis to the sentence ; as, " TTtere was a 
man sent from God, whose name was John." When it is applied in its strict 
•snse, it principally foUovrs the verb and the nominative case | as, " The man 
stands there." 

What word is misplaced in the sentence, " He must not exjpect to find study 
agreeable always" T. Will you eoirect the sentmce, and give the Role Ibf 
the position of adverbs T How is the adverb sometimes placed with respect 
to the verb ? With respect to the auxiliary 1 

'^He was pleasing not often^ (1.) great hopes to his fnends." 

because he was vain." '' Not only he found her employ- 

'< William nohly actedy though he ed, but pleaised and tranquil 

was unsuccessful." also." 

'< We may happily live, though '* We always should prefer our 

our possessions are small." duty to our pleasure." 

** From whence (2.) we may date *< It is impossible continually to 

likewise tho period of this be at work." 

event.' *' The heavenly bodies are in mo- 

' It cannot be impertinent or ri- tion perpetually*** 

diculous, therenwe, to remon- " Having not known, or having 

•trate." not coneidered, the measures 

^ He offered an apoloffy, which propoBedj he failed of sue- 
not being admitted,he became cess." 
submissive." « My (minion was given on nHher 

** These thiiurs should be never a (5.) cursory pertisai of the 

separateoT" book-" 

** Unless he have more govern- ** It is too common with mankind, 

ment of himself^ he will be ' . to be engrossed, and over- 

. always discontented." come totally, hj present 

Jitever- f3.) sovereign was (4.J so events." 

' much beloved by the people." " When the Romans were pressed 

"He was determined to invite with a forei^ enemv, the 

back the king, and to call to- women contributed all their 

gether his friends." rings and jewels voluntarilyi 

" Bo well educated a boy gives to assist the government." 

1. The adverb never generally precedeif the veib; as, ''I never was 
there ;" " He never comes at a oroper time.'' When an auxiliary is used, il 
is placed indififerently, either before or after this adverb : - as, " He was never 
seen (or never was seen) to laugh firom that time." Never seems to be im- 
properly used in 4he fblk>wing passages : " Ask me never so much dowry aad 
mA," " If I make my hands never so clean.'' " Charm he never sp wisely." 
1%e word eoer would be more suitable to the sense. 
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How u the adverb ntcer gatenWy placed with respc ct to the verb 1 Give 
an example. Give an example where the wbrd never is improperiy used in 
itead of ever. 

1. 
*' Tbey oonld not peVraade him, <' If wxme persons' 'opportuniti«« 
though they were never so were never so favorable, they 

eloquent.'* would be indolent to improve 

them." 

2. In bmtatioB of the French idiom, the adverb of place «nft<r« is often osed 
iHlead of the pronoun rdative and a prepomtion. ''They framed a protest** 
lk»^ lo^^cre.thev^ repeated all their former claims ;" i. e. **in which they re* 
peated.'' '' The king^ was still determined to run forwards, in the same course 
isftcre he was already, by his precipitate career, too fatally advanced ;" i. e. 
** inwhich he wais.'' But it wtwld be better to avoid this mode of expression. 

The adverbs A«fic«, theneej and whence', imply a preposition ; for they signi* 
Ar "from this pIaee,V ''from that place," ''from what place." It seems, 
UierefcNre^ strictly speaking, to be improper to join a prepbsition with them, 
because it is superfluous ^ as, " This is Uie leviathan, from whence the wits or 
oqr age are said to borrow tMir weapons 3" " An ancient author prophesies 
from lienbe." BiA the origin of these words is Kttie attended to, and the 
preposition Jrotn so often used in construction with them, that the omission of 
H, m manv cases, would seem stifi*, and be disagreeable. 

The aaverbs herCf thexe, tohere, are often improperly applied to verbs sigw 
■iiying motion, instead c^tbe adverbs hUh^. thither, whitaer*'; as, " He came 
kare Irastily ;" " They rode there with speea." They should be, " He came 
hither, -" " They rode thUher," &c. 

" They framed a protestation where tfiey repeated all their former claims." 
Will y<Hi correct this sentence /- and repeat Note 2 7 

2. 

* He drew np a petition, where he '< George ia aetire ', he walked 

too freely represented hie own there in less than an hour.' 

merits.'^ fl.) 

** Hia follies had reduced him to <' Where are you all going in each 

a situation where he had much haste ?" 

to fear, and nothing to hope." <' Whither hare th^y been ainoe 
** It ia reported Unt me pnnce they left the city ?" 

will come here to-moirow." 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for substantives : " In 
1687, he erected it into a community of .regulars, since token It has begun to 
Hcrease in those countries as a religious order '" i. e^ '" since wMch time" 
"A little while, and I shall not see vou j" i. e. "a thort timx" " It is worth 
their while ;" i. e. " it deserves their time and pains." But this use of the 
word rather suits familiar than grave style. The same may be said of the 
phrase, " To do a thing cun^uno /' i. e. " in any manner :" or, " somehow f* 
1. e. " in some manner." " Smnehow, woifty as these people are, tiiey are 
mider the influence of prqudiee." 

WiD you repeat this note, and give an-ezample under it T 

3. 

'< Charles left the aemlnary too << Nothing ia better worth the 
early, since when he has while (ST.) of jreung persona, 

made Tery little improve- thantheae^uisittondr knowl- 

ment" (2.) edge and virtue." 

— — ■■ .1 I I ■ I I .11 I I I '■!■ 



(8.1 <* oN^i^oia lAot time be,» Jce. : or, *' 
(a.) ^< tttf tinM sad sftmlum nf." Itc 
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Corraspondinf with Mteraj't GrflLiiiBiir, 
RULE XVI. 



Two negatives^ in the same simple sentence^ are eqinva 
lent to an affirmative ; or, " Nor did they not per- 
ceive him ;" t. e. " They did perceive him." 



It is better to express an affirmation by a replar affirmative, than by two 
separate negatives, as in the former sentence ; but when one of the nenlhres 
is joined to another word, as in the latter sentenee, the two negatives fonn a 
pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives instead of one ; as 
in the following instances : " I never did repent of doing good, hor shall not 
now ^" " nor shall I now." " Never no hnitator grew up to his author ;" 
'' never did any/' &,c. " I cannot by no means allow hini what his '^argnment 
must prove ;" " I cannot by any means," &c. ^ or, " / can by no meant J* 
** Nor let no comforter approach me ;" '' nor let any comforter,'' &c. '' Nor 
is danger ever apprehended in such a government, no more than we common- 
ly apprehend danger fronv thunder or earthquakes ;" it should be^ ** any mortJ^ 
" Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than Raphael, were not bom m republics ^' 
'' Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than Raphael, was born in a 
republic." 

Shotdd we express an affirmation by an affirmative, or by two se]mrale 
negatives ? Will you give an example of the improper use of two negatives f 

" Neither riches nor honors, nor " Do not interrapt me yourselves, 
no such perishing goods, can nor let no one disturb my re- 
satisfy the desires of an im- tirem^nt." « 
mortal spirit." " These people do not judge wise 

** JBe honest, nor take no shape ly , nor take no proper measure 

nor semblance of disguise. to effect their purpose.*' 

** We need not, nor (1.) do not, " The measure is so exception- 
confine his operations to nar- able, that we cannot by no 
row limits." means pennit it.^' 

^ I am resolyed Aot to comply " I have received no information 

with the proposal, neithgr at on the subject, neUhisr from 

present, nor at any other him nor &om his friend." 

time." *< Precept nor discipline is not so 

** There cannot be nothinjf more forcible as example." 

insignificant than vamty." *< The king nor the queen was 

*.* Nothing never affected her so not aU deceived in the bosi^ 



much, as this misconduct of ness. 

her child." 



CorreRpondins with Murray's Gfammar, 
EULB XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

The followine' ai« examples of the nominati^'e case being used instead of 
ihe objective : ** Who scrvest thou under V- " Who do you speak to 7" 
** We are sfill much at a loss who civil po>ver belongs to." ** Who dost thoa 
ask for 7" ** Associate not with those who none can speak well of." In all 
these places, it ought to be " whom.** 

The prepositions io and for are often understood, chiefly bdbre the pfO* 
nouns : as, " Give me tlie book ;'^ '^Oet.me some paper ;" that is, ** to me,'' 
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*/«** me." " Wo is me f i. e. "* to me/' " He was bmutbed Eogimd f 
I. e. **/rom England.'' 

" Who do you speak to V* Will yoo correct this sentence, and expleitt 
why it is wrong ? ** Give me the book." What is understood in this < sen- 
tence 1 

" We are all accountable creatures, to T Who does he ofier meb 

each for fdssel/,** ^language to T" 

" rhey willingly, .and of thmetoet, "It was not he that they wcv so 

endeavored to nteke up the differ- angry*with." 

ence." ' * " What concord can. subsist beHnwD 

** He laid the suspicion upon some- those who commit crimes^ and 

body, I Jmow not who, m the they (2.) who abhor them 1" 

comj«ny.". "The person who I travelled wiUi, 

''I hope it is not I who (1.) he is has sold the horse which kre rode 

displeased with." on during our journey." 

" To poor we, there is not much hope '* It is not I be is engaged with." 

- remaining." " Who did he receive that intelligence 

* Does that boy knew who he speaks from ?" 

1. The prepoaUon is often s«>arated from the relative which it governs : 
as, " Whom wilt thou give it to V' instead of. ** To whom wilt thou give it 7" 
** He is an author whom I am much delightea with ;" ** The world is too pc^ 
lite to shock authors with a truth, M^ich generally their btwksellers are the first 
that inforin them of." This is an idi<Nn to which our language is strondy ia» 
dined ; it prevails in common conversation, and suits very well vrith the f»> 
miUar style in writing ; biH the placing of the preposition before the relative it 
tiore graceful, as wdl as .more perspicuous, and agrees much better with the 
solemn and elevated style* 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an examine under it '7 

1. 

* To have no one whom we hearUly ** He is a iKend whom I am highly 

wish wen to, and whom' we are indebted to." 

warmly concerned for, is a de- " 

plorable sts^te." 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, in order to eonneet 
tfifferent prepositions with the same noun ; as, ** To suppose the zodiac and 
planets to be efficient of^ and aAtecedent to^ themselves." This, whether 
m the familiar or (he solemn ^yle, is always melegant, and should general* 
iy be avoided. In forms of law^ and die like, where fulness and exactness 
of expression must take place or every other consideration, it may be sulnuU 
ted. 

Is it correct to separate the preposition from the noon which it governs t 
When may it be admitted 7 

"On these occasions, the pronoun is "Tliey were reftised entrance into, aac* 
govemedby,(;ii.) and consequently . forcibly driven frmn, the -house." 
agrees with, the preceding word." 

8. Different relations, and different senses, iffust be expressed by dtfVcreyit 
prepositions, though in conjunction milh the same verb or adjective. Thus we 
B^, " To converse with a n«rson, upon a suW*ct, in a hoiise," &c. We also 
sav, ** We are disappointea of a thin;/' when we cannot get it, " and (Ptsap- 
oointed in it," when we have h, aud find it does not answer our expectations. 
Bnt two different prepositions must be improper in the same construction, and 
Hi die same sentence : as, " The combat between thirty French aeavnst t^Tnty 
Enfflish." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say. to wMch of two prepositions the pref^ 




(I.) ** with ttfhrm.*' (2.) " tkom, (S.) •• bjr the prao»4tnf word, and tm»ff«mtht agnm *»Uh h.» 
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When pr cpfl Mtio ni are subjeined to Boons, ihtiy are generally the tame that 
are subjoinea to Ihe verbs from which the nouns are derived ; as, " A compE- 
•ace until," " to coisply with /' *' A disposition to tyranay/' '* dispoeea l4 
tyrannize/' 

Do we express different relations and different sense by the same, or a di& 
ftreut preposition f 

S. 
*' We are often disappointed ^things, pany, but have always hitheito 

which, before possessibu, prom- been disappointed in that plena 

ised much enieyment." ure.'' 

'' I have firequently desired their com- 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is of great impor- 
tance, we shall select a considerable number of examples of impropriety in the 
application of this part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition of, '' He is resolved of going to the 
Persian court i" *' on goins[,'' o&c. " He was totally dependent of the Papal 
crown ^" " on the Papal/' &c. " To call of a person,'' and " to wait of hun ^ 
*' on a person," &.c. " He was eager of recommendin|;' it to liis fellow-citi* 
sens ;" ** in recommending," &c. Of is sometimes omit'ed, and sometimes 
mserted, after toortlty; as, " It is worthy obser\'alion," or, " of observation." 
fiat it wtDuld have been better omitted in the following sentences : *' The em- 
nlation, who should serve their country best, no longer subsists among them, 
bat o/'wfao should obtain the most lucrative command." ** The ram hath been 
faltin? of a long time ;" " falling a long time." ** It is ntuation chiefly winch 
decictes of the fortune and characters of men ;'*' ** decides the fortune." or, 
** eoneeming the fortune." ** He found the greatest difficulty of wntin|r •'* ** in 
writing." " It might have given me a greater taste of its antiquities." A 
taste of a thmg implies actual enjovment of it ; but a taste for it, unplies only 
a capacity for enjoyment. ** This' had a much ereater share of inciting him, 
than any regard amr his father's commands ;". °* share te inciting," ana ** tt' 
gard to his laUier's," dtc. ' ' , 

Sd, With respect to the prepositions to and for, "You have bestowed 
your favors to the most deserving persons f ** tipon the most deservinf^," 6Le. 
" He accused the mmislers /or l)etraying the Dutch 3" " of having betrayed." 




at present^" *'^om what," &c. ** In compliance to the declaration ;" "with," 
&c. '' It is more than they thousl^t for 3" *i thought of." " There is no need 
for it f " of it." For is supernuous in the phrase, " More than he knows 
for." " No discoura^ment for the authors to proceed;" " to the authors," 
Kc. It^as perfectly m conlpliance to some persons 3"' "with," ** The wisest 
princes need not think it any diminution to tneir gr«itness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel 3" '' diminution of," and ** derogatios 
ffom," 

3d, With respect to the prepositions wiA^ and upon. " Reconciling himself 
with Uie kinr." " Those things which have the greatest -resemblance witL 
ws^ other, frequently difter the most." ** That such reflection should be con- 
sonant with our common nature." " Conformable with," &c. .** The histc^ 
of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texta."* In all the above instances-, it 
should be " to," instead of " wWi," <'lt is a use that, perhaps, I should not 
have thought on 3" *^ thought of*' ** A greater quantity ma]r oe taken iram 
the heap, without making any sensible alteration upon it 3" " m it." '' Intivst- 
ed to persons on whom Uie parliament could confide 3" '^ in whom." " Hi 
was made much on at Areos 3" "much of." "If policy can prevail upoi 
force 3" " over force." "1 do likewise dissent with tne examiner 3" "from." 

4th, With respect to the prepositions tft, from. &c. " They should be in- 
formed in some parts of his character j" "tSovA," or "concerning." "Upon 
such occasions as fell into their cognizance 3" "tmcfer.'.^ "That variety of 
factions bto which we are still eng^ed 3" " in which." " To restore mfMlf 
into the favor :" " to the ftlvor." 'HDould he have profited from his reprvMC* 
experiences j" " Ay," Frmi seems to be superfluous after forbear ; as, '* H« 
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ctMdd not (afbw froot appointing the pope/' &«. ** A sk .*l observanee after 
times and fashions ;'* '* o)r times. " The characiw which we may now vahie 
ourselves by drawing j^' " upon dramns." ** Neither of them shall make ma 
swerve out of the path ',** **fi'oiit the pau/' " Ye blind ^des, which strmia ctf 
a giiat; and swaUow a camd y* it ou^ht to be, " which, strain out a gnat, or, 
take a gnat out of the liquor by strainmg it/' The impropriety of the prepa* 
iiition has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a numbtf of thin^. It canool 
be properly used in conjunction with the word every, which is u the sin^^ular 
■amber ; as^ ''IVhich is found among every species of liberty i" " The opmion 
leems to gain ground ^imong every tMdy." 



*' He is resolved of going to the Pdrsito court.'' Will you correct this, 
fence ? " You have Msto^red your favors to the most deserving pefflons.'* 
How should this sentence be alt^ed T 

" Reconciling himself with the kin§." What inaccuracy is there in this sea- 
tence ? " They should be informed m some parts of his character.*' \fill 
you correct this sentencSe 7 

4. 

^ She finds a difficvdty of fixing her part of Britain to their 

mind." - power." 

'' Her sobriety is no derogjution to "He lives opposite the royal 

her understandltag." 



'* There was no water, and he died 

for (1.) thirst." 
^ We can fiilly confide on (2.) neae 

but the truly good." 
" I have no occasion of his services/' 
** Many have profited from good ad- 

vi(se." 
'^ Many ridiculous practices have been 

brought in vogiie." 
** The error was occasioned by com- 

j^liaace to earnest entreaty." 
** This is a principle in (misbn to our 

natdre." 



change." 
*' Their house is situated to the aorlii- 

east side of the road " 
^ The performaace was approved of 

by all who mderstood it" 
" He was accused with havin|^ acted 

unfairly." 
" She has an abhorreaee loatt daoalb 

ful conduct." 
" They were some distance (4.) ftoai 

home, when the accident hap- 

j)enea." 
''His deportment was adapted for 

caneiliaUng[ regard." 



** We should entertain no pr^ildiees '' My fother wntes me very firequeut- 



to simple atad rustic persons." 

" They are at present resolved of do- 
ing tlieir di|ty." 

'' That boy is know:ar under the name 
of4he idler." 

"Though conformable with custom, 
it is not warrantable." 

■* This remark is founded in truth." 

** His parents think on him and his 
im^roveaents, with pleasore and 
hope.'' . 

** His excuse was acumtted (ifhf{5.) 
his master." 

" What went ye out for to see 1" 

'* There appears to haro been a miU« 
ion men brought into the field." 

** His present was accepted of by his 
friends." 

** More than a thousand of men were 
destroyed." 

" It is my request that he wiH be par- 
ticular in speaking to the follow- 
ing points.'^ 

"The Saxons eedueed the greater 



ly" 
" l%eir conduct was agreeable widi 

their profession." 

" We went leisurely above stairs, and 
came hastily oelow. We shall 
write up stairs this forenoon, and 
down stairs in the afternoon." 
"The politeness of the worid has 
the same resemblance with benev- 
olence, that the shadow has with 
its stthstance.'^ 

" He had a taste of sueh stadias, and 
pursued them eaniestly." 

" Wnea webaw had a true taste for 
the pleasures of vtftaa, we caa 
have no^relish for diose of vice.'^ 

" How happy it is to kn<^ how to 
live at times by one's self, to leave 
one's self in regret, to find one's 
self nffom with pleasura! Tho 
world is then less n o c e siafy for 
ttf.'* 

" Civility malces its yn^ amoa; evary 
kiaaof persons." 



[U)-»f.» 
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^ ,^^.,. preposition ^ 

as, " 1 have been at London j" " I was at \he place appointed'}" - " I shall bo 
at Paris." We likewise say, " He touched, arrived at any plac9." The 



ney j" " He resides at Montpellier." 

It is a matter of indifference, with respect to- the pi^oun one another , wheth • 
er the preposition of he placed between the two parts of it, or before thetn 
both. We may say, " They were jealotis of one another j" or, " They wer« 
jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, exeepHngf respecting, 
touching f concerning, according. " They were all in fault except or excepting 

How is the preposition to used with nouns of p\ace T Give an example. 
Are participles ever used as prepositions ? Give an example. 

5. 

"I have been to London, aAerhavinff are gqiog for Liverpool. The^ 

resided a year at France 3 and 1 intend to reside some time la 

now live at Islington." Ireland " 

" They have just%nded m Hull, and 



Corresponding with Mnrraj'i Gramtaar 
RULBXVHi. 



Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same mood 
and tense, and nouns or pronouns oj the same case. 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting^ this rule may further display itf 




_ COmpaSSI(HivVV14HU9 UJ^IH, t9 UllWlUtaUOM . OUVI »v M'tMM 

compassion." ** The parliament addressed Uie kiug. and has oeen' prorogued 
the same ciay f* " and was prorogued.'' " His wealth and faitn bia~ adj.eu to 
ea<ih other i ' **^avi he.** " He entreated us, my comrade and I, to live har- 
moniously y* ** comrade and me.*' " My sister and her were on good terms }'' 
"and'*fe;" '* WV ctflen overlook the blessings which are in our possession^ 
and are searching after those which are out of our reach}'' it ought to be. 
" and search afler " ' 

'' His wealth and him bid adieu to each other." WiU you correct this sen 
tence, and give the rule forCohjuuciions ? -> 

<' Professing reeard, and to act (1.) proceedings temperately m the 

differently, discover a Ittse mind.*' pursuit of them, is the best way 

** Did he not teU me his feult, and en- ' to ensure suc'cess^" 

frea<«£ me to for^ve him 1" "Between him and I there is some 

** My brother and Mm are toleraUe disparity of years ; but none b^ 

grammarians." tween mm and she." 

'' If be understand the subject, and " By formmg themselves on fentastic 

oMemfar.tor it mdustriously, he 4$an modela^ and ready to vie with ohe 

scarcely fail of suecesd.^' another m the reigning follies, the 

<< You and ua enjoy many privileges." young begin with being ridicijdous. 

^She and him are very unhappily and end with being vioious and 

6oiuiecte<]." immeval." 

** To be moderate in our views, and 

I. Conjunctions are. indeed^ frecioently made to connect difTerent moods 

and tenses of verbs ; but in these instances, the nominative must generally, if 

•'—- ■ ' ■* — ' • • .. , ■■■ I I , ■ , — ' .. 

1. « acting," or, ** 3b ^mi^««gWianrffoM(,>*te. 
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aoi aiwaya, be repeMied. wkich is not necessary, Ummu^Ii U nay be ikme, under 
the construction to which the nde refers. We may say, '' He lives temperate- 
ly, and he should live temperatel v ;'' " He may return^ but he tpitl not contin* 
ue ;" " She was proud, though she U now humble :" but it is obvious, tliat, ia 
such cases, the nominative ought to be repealed) and that, by tliis means, the 
latter members of these sentences are rendered not so strictly dependent on the 
preceding, as those are which come under this rule. When, in the progress 
of a sentence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative form, or from (he 
ne^tive to the affirmative, the subject or nominative is alwa^'S resumed ; as, 
" He is rich, but he is not respectable.'' There appears to be, in general, 
equal reason for repeating the nommative, and resumwg the subject, when the 




" but u una rest only." " virtue is praisea dv many, ana woum oe aesirea 
also, if her worth were really known ;" '' and «n« would.'' *' The world be- 
gins, to recede, and will soon disappear 3" '' and U will.'' 

Do conjunctions ever connect diflerent moods and tenses of verbs T What 
case must generally be repealed in such instances 7 Give an example. 

1. 

^ We have met with many disappoint- great riches, but do not command 

ments j and. if life continue, shall esteem." 

(1.) prdbably meet with many "Our seasons of improvement art 
mor^' short; and, whether used or not, 

** Hank may confer influence, but will will soon pass away." 

(2.) not necessarily produce vir- "He might have been happy, and it 
tue." now (3.) fully convinced of it" 

** He doM not want eourase, but is ** Learning strengthens the mind,' and, 
defecthre in sensibility.'' if properly applied, will improve 

** These people have Indeed acquired our morals too." 



AVXaS xanrzzz. 

Correspondins with Marray't Grammu' 
RULE XIX 

ck>me conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub 
junctive, mood after them, h is a general rule, that 
when something contingent or doubtful is implied, the 
subjunctive ought to be used; aSf^^\Twere to write, 
he would not regard it ;" " He will not be par- 
doned, urikss he repent, ^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood. "As virtue advancfis, 
so vice recedes ;" " He is healthy, because he is tem- 
perate." 

The conjunctions if, tkaugh, unless, except, whether, &c», generally require 
he subjunctive mood after them 5 as,. " I/' thou be afflicted, repine not 5" 
" Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him j" " He cannot be xjleaii, unleu 
he wo^/i himself;'' " No power, except it were giyen from above ;" " WheUier 
it were I or they, so we preach." But even these conjunctions, when the sen- 
tence does not imply doubt, admit of the udicative ;" as, *' Though he u poor, 
he is contented.'^ 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to illustrate the ^Bt* 

• " - . ■ I ■ ^— ^j^^— p^i^» 

(I.) *<tM«kaB> (S.) •-' « ioSI.» (L) "flndiMvikiffc^ 
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tnction between Uw mibjunetive and the incficative moodi : *' l%o^gn ae 
divinely inspired^ and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme an* 
thorit V ; though he tcere endued with supernatural powers, and could, there* 
fore, nave coimrmed tiie truth of what he uttered, by miracles j yet, in compli 
ance with the way in which human nature and reasonable creatures are usual- 
ly wrougtit upon, he reasoned.'^ That our Saviour was divinely mspired, and 
endued with supernatural powers, are positions that are here taken for granted, 
as not admitting the least doubt ; they would therefore have been better ex- 
pressed in the indieative mood : " Thm^h he wa» divinely inspired; e/ioitfA 
be was endued with supernatural powers/' The subjunctive is used in the nie 
improper manner, in the foHowuig example: " Jmmgh he «?ere a son, yet 
learned he obedience, by the things which he suffered." But, in a simDar pas* 
saire, tlie indicative^ with great propriety, is employed to the same purpose 5 
** Though he was nch, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

What coiyunctions generally require the subjunctive mood aAer them f 

'^ If he acquires (1.) riches, they will ''Though he were her friend, he dM 

C(»mipt his mind, and be useless not attempt tojustify her conduct'' 

to otMrs.'" '' Whether he Improve or not, I ean- 

"lliough he toxet me yet more ear- not determine.'' 

neslly, 1 shaU not comply, unless '' Though the fact be extiaordinaiy, il 

he advances more forcible rea- certainly did happen." 

sons." " Remember what thou wert, and be 

** I shall walk in tlie fields to-day, un- (3.) bumble." 

less it rouw." ''O that his heart was tdMer, aad 

'' As the governess were (2.) present, • susceptible of the woes of others !" 

the children behaved properiy." " Shall (hen this verse to future age 

"She disapproved the measure, be- pretend, 

cause It were very improper." Thou wert my guide, philot<q>her, 

** Though he be high, he natn respect and friend l'^ 
to &e lowly." 

1. Lest and that, annexed to a command preceding, necessarily require 
the subjunctive mooa ; as, " Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty :" " Re- 

Srove not a scomer, ust he hate thee ;" " Take heed thai thou speak not to 
acob." 
lA with but foUowihg it, ^Hien futarity is denoted, requires the subjunctive 
mood; as, <' JT he cIo Mtf touch the hOfs, they shall smoke 5" "1/hebebui 
discreet, he win succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on this ^)cca- 
non, Mwn future time * " * '" ' " "" ' '^' *" *" "* *"""' 

jest, no oflence should 
Mme distinction applie 
mil, U will be from jieot-ssity 5" '* Though he does sutwnit, he is not cooviiSced ;" 
" If thou do not rewanl this service, he will be discouraged ;" " If thou dost 
heartily forgive him, endeavor to forget the oflence." 

When do Ust and that require the subjunctive mood afler them 1 When 
does if require the subjunctive ? When the indicative 1 

1. 

' Despise not any condition, lest it " If he do but speak to display hit 

hempens 10 be your own." Abilities, he is unworthy of alien- 

*' Let turn that is sanguine take heed tion." 

lest he miscarriesy " If he be but in health, I am content." 

" Take care that thou breakest not " If he does promise, he will certainly 

^y of the established rules." perform." 

" If he does but '(4.) intimate his de- '' Though he do praise her, it is- only 

sire, it will be sufficient to produce for her beauty." 

obedience." " If thou dost not forgive, perhapa 

^ At the thne of his return, if he is but thou wilt «ot be forgiven.'' 

expert in the business, he will find ** If thou do sincerely believe the 

employment." truths of religion, act acoofd^g 

ly." ^^ 

(U 4ftt. t»> *a. (a) hnprn^ (4.) 
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5. in the foflowia^ instances, the coBJ[uiiction thatf expnased or uiidentoodL 
seems to be improperly accoiqpanied with the subjunctive mood : " So much 
she dreaded bis tYrarniy, that the fate of her friend she dare not lament ',** ** He 
reasoned so artfully, iaaX his fiiends would listen, and think \tlta£\ he wen not 
wrong".*' 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it ? 

2. 
*' His confused behavior made it rea- rebuke, that he dare not make anj 

sonablc to suppose that he were reply." 

guilty.'' " His apology was so plausible, thai 

'' He is so conscious of deserving the ^ many befriended him, and thought 

he were innocent.'' 

3 f he same conjunction governing both the indicative and the subjunctivf 
moods, in the same soitfence, and in the same circumstances, seems to be a 
great impropriety ; as in these instances : " If there be but one body of legis* 
lators, it is no better than a tyranny : if there are only two, there vrill want a 
easting voice." '' ^ a man hoot a hundred sheep, and one of them is gone 
astray," &«. 

May the same conjunction have both the subjunctive and indicative moods 
after it in the same sentence t Give an example of this impropriety. 

3. 
' If one man -prefer -9. life of industry, " No one engages in that business, un- 
it is Because he has an idea of less he aim at reputation, or hopes 
comfort in wealth ; k* another pre- for some singular advantage." 
fers a life of gayety, it is from a " Thoiigh the design be laudable, and 
. like idea concernmg pleasure." is favorable to our interest, it will 

involve much anxiety and labor." 

4. Almost all the irregularities in the ccmstractimi of any language, have 
arisen from the ellipsis of some w<M'ds which were orij^oally inserted in the 
sentence, and made it regular \ and it is {urobable^ that this has generally been 
tfie case with respect to the conjunctive form of words now m use \ which 
will appear from tlte following examples : ^' We shall overtake him, though 
be run ;" that is, '' though he should run." " Unless he €u:t prudently, he will 
not accomplish his purpose ;" that is. *^ unless he shall act prudently." '' If 
be succeed, and obtain nis end. he wijll not be the happier for it :" that is, " If 
he should succeed, akid should obtain his end." Tnese remarks and exam- 

S)les are designed to show the original of many of our present conjunctive 
brms of expression ; and to enable the student to examine the proprietor of 
using them, oy tracing the words in question to theic proper origin and ancient 
connections. But it is necessary to be more particular on this subject, and 
therefore we shall add a few observations respecting it. 

Tliat part of the verb which grammarians call the present tense of the sub- 
junctive mood, has a future signification. This is effected by varying the 
terminations of the second and third persons singular of the indicative; as will 
be evident from the following examples : ** If tnou prosper, 4hoo shouldst be 
thankful." " Unless he study more closely, he will never be learned." Scnno/ 
viTiters, however, would exprefis these sentiments without those variations } 
** If thou prosperest/* &c. ; ** Unless he studies/^ &c. ; and, as there is great 
diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few re- 
marks, fo assist them in distmsuishing the right application of these different 
forms of expression. It may be considered as a rule, that the changes of ter- 
mination are necessary, when these two circtunstances concur : 1st, When 
.t .. .. /.^ J i_ J ___.. , «. When the veib 

these circum- 

i.— .~^- ^x, .w«..~ .- — ..^ . ir^ure another, thou wilt hurt thyself." 

" He has a hard hearty and if he continue inapenitent, ne must suffier." ** He 
Drill maintain his principles, thourii he lose his estate." " Whether he succeed 
or not, nis intention is laudable.''^ " If he be not prosperous, he will not re 
pine." " If a man smite his servant, and he die/^'OLc. Exod. xxi. !^. In all 
these examples, the things signified by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to 
fttture tinre. But in the instances ythuk follow, fut'.tre time is not refened to ; 

15* 
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» 

■nd therefore a diflerent eonstruetion takes place : '' If thou HceU virtuously, 
thou art happy.'' *' Unless he meam what be says, he is doaUy faitliless/^ 




Hece»: with all thy heart, thou mayest^'' Slc, Acts viii. 97. There are many 
sentences, introduced by conjunctions, m which neither contingency nor futuri- 
ty is denoted ; as, " Though he exeeu her in <uiowledce, she far exceeds him 
in virtue.'' ** I have no doubt of his principles j but if be believes the troths of 
rdicion, be does not act accordiof to them." 

That both the circumstances or c^tin^cy and futurity are necessaiy, aa 
tests of the propriety of altering the temunations, will be evident, by inspect- 
ing the following examples : which show that there are instances in which nei- 
ther of the circumstances alone impUes the other. In the three enmples fol- 
lowing, contingency is denoted, but not foturity : '' If he thndu as he supaks^ 
he may safely oe trusted.'' ** If he is now disposed to it, I will perform the 
operation." ** He acts upriditly, unless be deceieee me." In the fdlowing 
sentences^ foturity is signined, but not contingency. ** As soon as the sua 
sets, it will be cooler." '< As the autumn advances, these birds wiH gradually 
emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that the rules above 
mentioned may be extended to assert, tliat, in cases wherein contingency and 
foturity do not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its signification of 
present time, or to vaiy its form or termination. The verb would then be in 
the ijidicative mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. If these rules, 
which seem to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and the indie* 
ativc moods in this tense, were adopted and established in practice, we should 
have, on this point, a principle of decision simple and prtcise, and readily ap- 
plicable to every case that might occur. It will, doubtless, sometimes happen, 
that, on this t>ccasion, as well as on many other occasions, a strict adherence 
to grammatical rules would render the language stiff and formal ; but vriiea 
cases of this sort occur, it is better to give Uie expression a diflerent turn, thaa 
violate jprammar for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. 

Has the present tense of the subjunctive mood a foture signification f How 
b this effected ? What two circumstances should concur to render necessary 
this change of termination 7 

Should the termination be changed when foturity and contingency do no< 
concur 7 What mood or form will the veib then be m ? 

i. 

" Unless he leanis faster, be will be Persevere until thou rainest the 

no scholar." summit : there, all is order, beauty 

'' Though he fallsy he shall not bo ut- and pleasure.'' 

teriy cast down." " If Charlotte desire to gain esteem 

" On condition that he <:omes, I will and love, she does not employ the 

consent to stay." proper means." 

*^ However that affair terminates, /l.) ** Unless the accountant deceive me, 

my conduct will be unimpeacna- my estate is considerably improv- 

ble.-' ed." 

" If virtue rewards us not so soon as " Though self-go vemmcct produce 

we desire, the payment will be some uneasiness, it is lignt when 

made with interest." compared with the. pain « vicious 

" Till repentance composes his mind, indulgence." 

he will he a stranger to peace." " Whether he think as he speaks, time 

" Whether he confesses or not, the will discover." 

truth will certainly be discover- "If thou censure. uncharitably, thoa 

ed." deservest no favor." 

" If thou censurest uncharitably, thou '' Though Virtue appear severe, she 

will be entitled to no favor.'' is truly amiable." 

" Though, at'times, the ascent to the " Though success be very doubtfol, it 

temple of virtue apneara steep is proper that he endeavors to 

and craggy, be not aiscutiragea. succeed." 



a.)Or,- 
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5. On the form of tlie auxiliaries in tfaecompoDUd tenses of the subjimcth'e 
mood, it seems proper 10 make a few observations. - Some writers express 
themselves in the perfect tense as follows : 'Mf thou /lai^e determined, we must 
submit :" " Unless he Aarc consented, the writing will be void :" but we be- 
lieve that few authors of critical sagacity write in this manner. The proper 
form- seems to be, ^ If thou hjoai. determidetl/' '^.Unless he lua consented/' 
&.C., conformably to what we generally meet with in the Bible : ^ I have sur- 
named thee, though thou hui, not. known n^e/' Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. '' What is 
the hope of ^e hypocrite, though he halh gained," &c. Jobxxvii,8. See 
also Acts xxvtii. 4. 

'^ If thou have determined, we must submit.'^ ^ How should this sentence be 
altered t " 

6. 
** If thou /uiv« promised, be faithful to submission, he is too generous to 

thy en^affement." -^ __ exact it." 

" Though he have proved his riglU to ** Unless he have improved, he is un- 
fit for the office." 

6. Li the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with such ex 
pressions as these; " If thou had applied thvself diligently, thou wouldst have 
reaped the advantage ;" '^ Unless tRou thali speak the whole truth, we can- 
not determine ^" ''Tf uiou \xM midertake the business, there is little doubt of 
success." This mode of expjessing the auxiliaries does not u>pear lo be 
wrarranted by the general practice of correct writers. They shoma be, hadH, 
»1udt and wUt : and we find diem used in this form, in the sacred Scriptures : 
' If tliou hadat kiidwn," &c. Luke xix. 47. " If thou luxdst been here," &c. 
John xi. 21. " If thou toi^, thou canst make me dean." Matt. viii. 2. See, 
tlso, 2 Sam. ii. 27 3 Matt. xvii. 4. 

" If thou wilt undertake the business, there is little doubt of success.'' Is this 
mode of expression waifanled by good authority 1 How should it be altered f 

6. 
' If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou of the measure, we shall not de- 

wouldsi not be the happier for sire thy support." 

it." '' Though thou will not acknowledge, 

' Unless thoa shaU see the propriety thou canst not deny the fact." 

7. The seccmd person singular of the imperfect tense in the subjunctive 
mood, is also very frequently varied in its termination ; as, ''If thou loved him 
truly, thou wouldst obey him^" '' Though thou aVi conform, thou hast gained 
nothing by it." This variation, however, appears to be improper. Our pres- 
ent version of the Scriptures, which we again refer to as a good grammatical 
authority in points of this nature, decides against it : *' If thou knewest the 
rift," &c. John iv. 10, " If thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory ?" &c. 
I Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan. v. 22. Bjoit it is prober to remark; that the form 
of the verb to &e, when used subjunctively in tne imperfe(5l tense, is indeed 
very considerably and properly varied. from that which it has in the imperfect 
of the indicative mood ; as the learner will perceive by tumuig to the con- 
jugation of that yeirb. 

Is the second person singuku' of the imperfect ever varied in its termiqation 
in the subjunctive mood f Will you give an example ? Is this variation 
proper T . 

" If thou gcax liberally, thop wilt re* " Was he ever so great an4 ooulenli 

ceive a liberal reward." this conduct would debase nim." 

" Though thou did injure him> he har- " Was I to enumerate all her virtues 

bors no resentment:" it would look like flattery." 

" It would be well, if the report was ** Though Iwas perfect, yet would I 

only the misrepresentation of her not presume." 

enemies." 
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leain :''— aaia nat '^ U ihou may or eon go'* &«. k is s«fileteu(, eu Uiis p«iit 
to adduce tlw authorities of Jolinsou aad Lowth :-^" If, thou shouUst ffo ^''^ 
Johnson. " If thou nuofstf vnghiatf or couldst love j'' Lowth, Some authors 
tbink that, when t^ expresses the motive or end, the teraunatioB of these 
auxiliaries should be varied; as^^'I advise thee/ /Aai( thou may beware ;'' 
'' He checked thee^ that thou should not presume ;'^ but there does not appear 
to be any g^und lor this exception. If the 'expression of " couditioii, ooubl, 
contineency/' See. does not warrant a ehange in the form of these aujiiliaries, 
why should the^ have it, when a motive or end is expressed ? ' The feransla* 
tors of the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction contended 
for. *' Thou bttildest the wsdl, that thou mayst be their kinff/* Neh. vi. G. 
" There is fbr^veness with thee^ that thou mayst be feared/' Ps. cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it appears, tliat, with re* 
spect to what is termed the present tense of any verb, when the circumstances 
of contingency and lliturity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations of 
the second and third persons singular : tlmt without the concurrence of those 
circumstances, the terminations ^oula not ht altered ; and that the verb and 
the auxiliaries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the first future, un- 
dergo no alterations whatever, except the imper/eet of ih^ verb to be, which, in 
cases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular number. 

After perusmg what has been advanced on tms subject, it wiU oe natural for 
the student to incjuire, What is the extent of the subjunctive mood 7 Some 
grammarians think it extends only to What b called the present tense of verba 
generally, under the circumstances of ctotmgeiicy and futuritv, and to the 
naperitet lense of the verb to be. when it (fenotes contingency, ice. ; because 
in these tenses only, thefonn of the verb admits of variation ; and they suppose 
that it is variation merely wMch cmistitutes the distinction of moods. It is the 
opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinon we concur,) tb«t, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, aH verbs in the toree past and the two future tenses 
•re in the subjunctive mood, when they denote contingency or uncertainty, 
though they have not any change of tcmunation ; and Aat, when contingency 
» not signified, the verb, tlirongh all these five tenses^ bdongs to the indicative 
mood, whatever coniunction may attend it They thuik that the definition 
and nature of the samunctive mood have no reference to change of termina- 
tion, but that they reter merdy to the manaer of the b^g, action, or passion 
signified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive mood maj as properly, exist 
without a variation of the verb, as the mfinitive mood, which has ^o termina- 
tions difierent from those of the indicative. The decision of this point may 
uot^ by some grammarians^ be thought of much" consequence. But the rules 
which ascertam the propriety of varying or not varying the terminations 
of the veri>, will certainly be deemed important. These rules may be well 
observed, without a tmiformtty of sentiment respecting the nature ana limits of 
the subjuncUve mood.* 

Do the auxiliaries of the potentiikl mood, when ^pHed to the subjunctive, 
change theHermbation of the second person tegular 1 When is it proper to 
vary the terminations of the seccmd and third persons singular of the preseqi 
tense 7 Do the verb and auxiliaries of the past tenses, and the auxiliaries of 
the first future, . undergo any alteration 7 What exception? What is the 
opinion of some grammarians in regard to the extent of tne subjimctive mood ? 
What is the opinion of other grammarians 7 In which of these opinions docs 
tiie author concur t 

8. 
** If thou may share in his labors, be " Unless thou can fairly support the 
thankful, and do it cheerfully.'' cause, give it up honoraUy." 

• We bave kaled, for the •tudent'k inforaution, the diSereDt opinion of gnmimriaos, nspecting the Enclidl 
wldaDet ▼emood : Fir^ Unt wbich mippoKt (bera is no web mood in oar UncuacB ; 9Kondl»/. ttait i»tich 
«ztada it 00 briber tbut, tbe. vmrittiow of the T«b eatend ; 7N»«^ttet which we h»Ve adopted, and 
ezplaioed at large, and which, in general, eorrespoods with ttM viewi dnhevioet appiored writen on Engliih 
gruunar. We noqr add a J>biafA opinion, which appean to poMeii^ at leMt, tnach pbiinibilitjr. Tbia 
•pinion admits the arrangement w« have given, with one variation, namely, that of anigping to the fint 
tense of the suljanetive, two fcims— lit, th^t which simpljr denotes contingenej ; as, ** If he d^irtf it, I wiS 
Mrtra tte opeatHra f' that ii, if he iioi»desiret it : 9diy, thatwhi^daaolei both oouHng^ 
«» be (Mntjt, I will perform the operatioa ;" that is. •« If be shoeld htnafkr desire it." This last theoif 
or Oie sopjiiiidive mood claims the merit -of lenderior the wta^fa system of fhe moods eondstent and regidtr. 
aCWwatoreeoafon&able than any other to the ddbiitionef the «il$aadiw, and of aot Mferring t* ft* 
M^gVaatood (bnnsof oprsmion, «rhich M aerant wilS Its sia^liS^riiiraatHa. ]>tol«f» tOithM.. 
^MOnaraerictcsamiaatie*. ^^ 
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" Unless Uiott Bboulc) msJce a timfljr 
retreat, the danger will be uim* 
voidable." 
'' I have labored and wearied myself 

^ that thou may be at ease.'' 
^ He enlarged on those dansers, thai 
' thou should avoid tbem.'^ 



^'lliough thoa might have foreseen 
the danger, thou couldst not have 
avoideait." 

"If thou could convince him, he 
would not act accordin^y.'' 

"^If thou would improve m knowl- 
edge, be diligent." 

9. Some conjune^ons have correspondent conjunctions belonging to theini 
either expressed or understood*; as, 

Ist. T%9ugh—ftt. nevertheless ; as, ** Thevgh he was rich, y«t for our lakes he 
became poor ;** ** Tluhigh powerftil, he was meek." 

SSd. Whether— or ; as, ** Whether he will go or not, I cannot tell.'* 

dd. Either — or ; as, ** I will either send' it, or bring it myself.'* 

4th. JVeitAer— 4i»r ; as, ** JVettAer.he nor I am able to compass it." 

5th. As — as; expressing a comparison of eciualitjr i as, ** She ii as amiable as her 
titter ; «nd as much respected.'* 

6th. Asso ; expressing a eomparismi of equality ; as, '* As the itart, so shall thy 
seed be." 

7th. Jls-~-eof exprestiog a comparison of quality ; at, ** jfl« the one dieth, «e dieth 
the other ;" . " As he reads, they read." 

8th. 8 o a s f with a vero expressing a comparison of quality } ae, ** To ice thy 
glory, «e OS I have leen thee in the sanctoary." 

9tn.^ So — asf with a negative and an adjective expressing a comparison of quanti- 
ty : as, " Pompey was not so great a general as Cnsar. nor so great a man." 

10th. So-^ihat i expressing a consequence ; as, ** He was so fttigued, that he 
eonld scarcely more." 

The conjuncticms or egnd nor may often be used, with nearly equal propri- 
ety. " The king, whose character was not sufficiently vigorous nor decisive, 
assented to t^e measure." In this sentence, or would, perhaps, have be<a 
better ; but, iii general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the ibrmer twrt of 
the sentence, and, therefore, gives more emphasis to the expression. 

Are there any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunctions belong- 
ing to them 7 Give examples. 

9. 

" Neither the cold or the fervid, but 



" The dog in the man^^ would not 
eat me hay himselfynor suffer the 
ox to eat It." 
^' As for as I am able to judge, the 

book is well written." 
''We should faithiully perform the 
trust committed to us, or ingen- 
uously relinquish the charge." 
** He is not as eminent^ and as much 
esteemed, as he thmks himself to 
be." 
'' The work is a dull performance, 
and is neither capable of pleasing 
(3.) the understanding, or the im- 
agination." 
'' There is tpo conditi«« so secure, as 
cannot admit of change." 
and yet so piercingln his look, at '' This is an event which nobodjf pre- 
(2.) afiected me at once with love sumes upon, or is so sanguine to 

and terror." hope for." 

" We are generally pleased with any 
me littfe aceomplishments of body or 

happy." mind." 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly and in pairs. The 
folk>winff are examples of this impropriety : " The relations are so uncertain, 
as that wey require a great deal of examination j" " It should be, '' thai they 
require," &c. ** There was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend 



chsuracters uniformly warm, are 

formed for friendship." 
"They are both praiseworthy, and 

one is equally (1.) deserving as 

the other." 
** He is not as dUigent and learned at 

his brother." 
^' I will present it to him myself, or 

direct it to be given to htm." • 
' Neither despise or oppose what thou 

dost not understana.? 
' The house is not as commodious as 

we expected it would be." 
* I must, bowever, ' be so candid to 

own I have been mistaken." 
'There was something so amiable, 



" I gained a son : 
And such a son as all m«ii hailed 



(lA rer*'(9ua7J^"rMd**(w." 



(L)*' that it.*' 



(3.)'«?Mi<Air(lkcii 
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ill consequences ; it ou^hl to bc^ " so sanguine as not to apprebeud," 

dtc. ; or, '' no man, bow sanguine soever, who did not," &c. ** To trust in him 
IS no more but to acknowledge his power." ** This is no other but the rate oi 
paradise." In both of these instances, but should be than, " We should 8nffi« 
ciently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they are such as we may 
reasonably expect from them what they propose," &c. It ought to be, '' tha$ 
we may reas<Hiably," &c. '' The duke naa not behav«d with that loyalty as 

order as they lie 
the order in 




life;" "oncost," &c. 
''If he were truly that scarecrow! as he is now commonly painted ;" ^^mucK « 
scarecrow," d&c. ** I wish I coula do that justice to his memory, to oblige the 
painters," &c. \ ** do «uc/t justice uls to oblige," &Le, 

Will you repeat this Note, and give ian example under it 7 What is said 
of sentences beginning with the conjuncUve form of the verb 1 Give an exam- 
1^. When has as the force of a relative pronoun ? (1.) Give an example. 

There is a peooliar neatneu in a tentenee beginnipif with the conjonetive form 
of a verb. " Wtrt there no difierence^ there would lie no choice.'* 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauee* of a sontenco', !■ eometimee 
made use of, aa, ** Had he done thU, he had escaped ;" ** Had the liraitationt on 
the prero^tive been, in his time, finite fixed and certain, his integritj kai made 
him regard as taered the boundaries of the constitution**' The sentence in the 
common form wonld have road thus : ** If the limitations on the prerogative had 
been," &c. " his integrity would have made him rogard," &c. 

The particle <u, when it is connected with the pronoun nicA, has the force of a 
relative pronoun ; as, <* Let nuh <u presume to advise others, look woll to their own 
conduct ;" which is ei^uivalent to, ** Let thtai who presume,'* &,c. But when uSed 
by itself, this particle is to be considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. 
* Our language wants a conjunction adapted to a fiuniliar style, equivalent to not- 
withstajtding. The words for uU that seem to be too low. ** The word was in the 
mouth of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a secret." 

im regard that is solemn and antiquated ; beeamn would do much bette.r in tlie fol- 
lowinff sentence : *' It cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs 
from that of every other languace." 

The word cxeijpt is for preferaole to other than, ** It admitted of no effectual cure 
other than amputation." Exeapl is also to be preferred to ail bnU ** They were 
happy, all but the straneer." In the two following phrases, the conjunction aa ia 
improperly omitted : ** Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine to hope." '* I 
must, however, be so just to own." 

The conjunction tikat is often properly omitted, and understood ; as, ** I beg yva 
would come to me ;" ** See thou do it not ;" instead of" that you would^" " that 
thou do." But in the following* and many similar phrases, tliis conjunction were 
much better inserted: ** Yet it' is reason the menibry of their virtues remain to pos* 
terity." It should be, " Yet it is jatc Oat the memory," dtc. 

10. • 

''Be ready to succor such persons icAo "He gained nothing further by li 

(£.) need thy assistance." speech, btd only (6.) to be com* 

" The matter was no so<Nier proposed, mended for his eloquence." 

but {3.) he privately withdrew to " He has little more of the scholai 

consider it." besides the name." 

" He has too much sense and prudence " He has litde of the scholar them the 

than to become a dupe to such name." 

artifices." "They bad no sooner risen, but 

" It is not sufficient that our conduct, they applied themselves to thei 

as far as it respects others, appears studies." 

to be unexcepMonable." " From no other institution, besides 

" The resolution was not the less fixed, the admirable one of Junes, could 

that (4.) the secret was yet com- so great a benefit be expected." 

municated to very few." " Those savaee people seemed to 

" He opposed the most remarkable have no oSier element but war." 

corruptions ofthe church of Rome, "Such men that act treacherously 

so (5.) as thai his doctrines were ou|^t to be avoided." 

embraced by great numbers." 

n.) S3S. (2.) - ««.** (3.) « (Aen." (4.) " tbeugh.** (5.) *'mndonUtu amunt.'' («.) 
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' Qermany ran the same risk as Italy ** No errors are w> trivial, but they ( I . ) 
had done." deserve to be corrected '' 



Corresponding with Marray*! Grammar 
RULE XX 

fVhen the qualities of different things are compared^ 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the con- 
junction thaq or as, but agrees with the verb, or is 
governed by the verb or the preposition, expressed or 
understood; cw, "Thou art wiser than I;*' that is, 
" than I am." " They loved him more than me ;" 
that is, "more than they loved me." "The senti- 
ment is well expressed by Plato, but much better by 
Solomon than him ;" that is, ^^ than by him." 

'' The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the preceduig as wel) 
as in some other forms, may be discovered. By supplying the words that are 
■ot expressed ; which will be evident from the following instances of erroneous 
construction : " He can read better than me." ** He is as good as her." 
« Whether I be present or no." " Who did^this T Me." By supplyiag the 
words understood, in each of these phrases, their impropriety and governing 
rale will appear ; as, *' better than I can reaid 3" " as good as she is p' ** pres- 
ent or not present ;" " I did it." 

" Thou art wiser than I." Will you parse /, and repeat the rule for it 7 

' In some respects, we have had as " They know how to write as well as 

many advantages as them ; but in him j but he is a much better gram- 

the article of a. good library, they manan than them." 

have had a greater privilege than '' Though she is not so learned as him, 

us." she is as much beloved and re- 

** The undiertaking was much better spected." 

executed by bis brother than he." " These people, thous^ they possess 

*' They are much greater gainers than more shining qualities, are not so 

roe by this unexpected event." proud as him, nor so vain as her." 

1. By not attendinvrto this rule, many errors have been committed; a 
number of \H^ich is subjoined, as a further caution and direction to the learner « 
** Thou art a much frealer loser than me by his death." ** She suffers hourly 
more than me." 'f We contributed a Uiira more than the Dutch, who wore 
obliged to the same proportion more than us." ** Kin? Charles, and, more 
dian him, the duke and the popish faction, were at liberty to form new 
schemes." ^* The drift of all nis sermons was. to prepare the Jews for the 
reception of a prophet mightier than him, and wnose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear." ** It was not the work of so eminent an author as him to whom it 
was first imputed." ** A stone is heavy, and tlie sand weighty; but a fooPs 
wrath is heavier than them both." ** If the king give us leave^ we may per 
form the office as well as them that do." In these passages, it ought to be, 
" /, ire, he, thev" respectively. 

When the relative who immediately follows than^ it seems to form an ex- 
ception to the 29th Rule ; for, in that connection, the relative must be in the 
objective case ; as, " Alfred, than tohom a greater king never reigned," &c. 
" Beelzebub, f/wtn tohom, Sataui excepted, none higher sat," Slc. It is re- 




phrase tlian whom is, however, avoided by the best, modem writers. 

** She suffers hourly more than me." Will you correct this sentence, and 
explain why it is wrong 1 
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1 

* Who betrayed Uer compeBioa V* ** Whether he wUl be lemed or no, 

" Not me." must depend on his apjriication.' 

" Who revealed the secrets be eaght ** Charlei Xu. of Sweden, than who 

to have concealed t" ''Not Aim." (1.) a more coorageoos penwa 

** Who related ftJaehoods to screen never lived, i^pears to have been 

herself, and to bring an odium destitute m the tender sensibili 

upon others f " " Not mt ;■ it was ties of natore." 

Kw,** " Salmasios (a mora leanied maa than 

'' There is bot one m ftuilt, and that him has seldom appeared) was not 

is me." liappy <^ ^ c^om oflile." 



Cerrtspondittf witk MnmT's Grtamiar 
EUJ^ XXI 

To avoid duagreeabk repetittonif and to express om 
ideas in a few words j an ellipsis j or omission of some 
wordsj is frequently admitted^ Instead of sayings 
'^ He was a learned man, he was a wise man, and 
he was a good man/' we make use of the ellipsis, and 
say, '^ He was a learned, wise and good man." 

When the omission of isoords wovld obscure the sentence^ 
weaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety, 
theyJnust be expressed. In the sentence, ^* We are 
apt to love who love us," the word them should be 
supplied. ^'A beautiftil field and trees," is not 
proper language ; it should be " Beautiful fields and 
trees," or ^^ A oeautiful field and fine trees." 

Almost a!l compounded sentences are more or less elliptieal ; some exam- 
nles of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

" I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me." Will jcn correct this sen- 
tence, and repeat the latter part of Rule XXX, by^vhich the correction is 
madet 

' I ffladly shunned (2.) wbo gladly fell a victim to the madaessof the 

fled uom mo." P^o|4e, truth, virtue, Fdigioa, Ml 

And this is (3.) it men mean by dis- with him." (6.) 

tributive justice, and is properly ** The fear of death, nor hope of lifii, 

termed equity." could make him submit to a dift> 

' His honor, interest, religion were honest action." (6.) 

all embarked in this uncbrtakii^." "AaelecanthooseandfunittufewierB, 

4.) by mis event, ineeeveiably joal 

so good a man as Socrates to the owner." (7.) 

1. The ellipsis of the article is thus used : "A man, woman, and child;'' 
that is, " a man, a woman, and a child." " A house and garden }" that is, '^a 
nouse and a garden." '' The sun and moon }" that is, " the sun and the 
moon." " The da;r and hour ;" that is, " the day and the hour." In all thes* 
instances, the article being once expressed, the repetition of it becomes 
unnecessary. There is, however, an exception to this observation, when some 
peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ; as in the following sentence t " Nol 
onl^ the year, but the day and the hour." In this case, the ellipsis of the last 
article would be improper. When a different form of the article is re<]uisite| 
the article is also properly repeated ; as, '' a house and an orchard," insteaa 
of ** a house and orchard." 




rwlcrmore. (S.) ''mrf" twice. <&} « iVcMtf^.fMr." (7.) ** mndk MMy.'* 
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WUI vou give an txample of tha eUipas of Uie orHeief ts it nceasMry to 
■epeat the article in each of these instances ? 

I. 

** These rales are addressed to none with an imimproVed, or with^ a 

but the intelUgent and ^ (1.) at- corrupted, mind." 

tenilve," ** The more I see of his condaet, I like 

^ The gay and the pleasmg are, some- him better.'' 

times, the m'ost insidious^ and the '' It is not only the duty, but interest, 

most danserous companions.'' of voung persons to be studioot 

• Old age win prove a joylc«s and a and diligent'' 
dreary season, if we arrive at it 

S. The novn is frequently omitted in the following manner : " The laws of 
God and man ;" that is, *^ The laws of God and the laws of man." In some 
very emphatical expressions^ the ellipsis should not be used) as, ^* Christ, the 
power of God, and the wisdom or God 5" which is more emphatical than 
" Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

Will you give an example of the omission of the noun 7 Should this ellipsis 
always be used ? 

2. 
' These counsels were the dictates of entertainment, when others leave 

virtue, and Hit. dictates (2.) of tme us." (4.) 

honor." <' Without firmness, nothing that is 

' Avarice and cunnings may acquire rreat can be undertaken ; that is 

an estate, but avarice and cunning difficult or hazardous, can' be ac- 

cannot fain friends." (3.) complished." (5.) 

'A taste for useful kuowledce will '^ The anxious man is the votary of rich' 

provide for us a great and noble es; the negligent of pleasure."(6. 

3. The ellipsis of the adfeethe is used in the followine manner : " A de* 
lightful garden and orchard 3" that is, ** A delightful garden and a deligfatfiL 
orchard." *' A little man and woman j" that is, ** a little man and a little 
Aoiiian." In sujh elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought to have 
exactly the same signincation, and to be quite as proper, when joined to the 
latter substautlve as to the former 3 otherwise the ellipsis should not be ad- 
mitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis i« improperly applied to nouns of different numbers , 
as, '^ A magnificent nouse and gardfens." In this case it is better to use 
anotlier adjective ; as, '' A magnificent house, and fine gardens." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the adjective 7 What rule ii 
to be observed in the use of this ellipsis 7 

3. 

** His crimes had brous^t him into ** That species of commeree will pro- 
extreme distress andextreme per- duce great gain or loss. (10.) 

plexity." (7.) '^ Many days, and even weeks, pass 

' He has an anectionate brother, and away uiUQiproved."^.(10.) 

an aOectionate sister, and they ** This wondcrml action struck the be- 
live in great harinony." (8.) holders with exceeding (11.) as- 

" We must guard a^mst too great se- tonishment." (10.) 

vcrity,andracilityofmanners."(9.) ''The people of tfai% country possesa 

'' We should often -recollect what the a healthy climate and 8oil.^''(9,) 

wisest men have said and written "They enjoy also a tr^ constitution 
concerning human happiness and and laws." (lO.) 

vanity." (10.) 

4. Tlie following is the ellipsis of the praiiotm : ** I love and fear h*m j*^ 
that is, '' I love him, and I fear him." *^ My house and lands ;" tliat is, '* Mv 
house, and my lands." In these instances, the ellipsis may take place ^vitb 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphatical, it must not be 
ijWttd ; as, "His friends and his foes ;" ** My. sons and ,my dai^gfaters." 

lu some of the common f<^hns of speech, the relative pronoim is usually 
omitted ; as, " This is the man they love," instead o f, " This is tlie man Wtom 

"cTTtTt ject '* theJ* (2.) *»»«»fii« tmd efinu.*' (S.) Inert *• tiu^ io th« ptace of two noma, 

4. , in-prt ■• entertammmtt." (5.) loMTt *fnotkiHg.'> (8.) liiNTt <« mm, ttot." (7.) R^Jcft^n adWv- 

«K Krjert Inro wnrd*. (9.) Imert two wbnlt. (lO.>1iM«rtaBaiJ]eri!TO. i\l.\** tnuHnfiy.* 
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tbe^ k>v«;'' " These tra the goods toey oousfat/' (ot '' These ere the guo<lj 
•oAxcA they boaght.** 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the relative pronoan ex- 
pressed ; as it is more proper to say, '' The posture in which I lay/' than 
" In the posture I lay ; ** The horse on which I rode, fell down," than *' The 
horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentence together ; 
and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, they should answer to each other 
witli CTeat exactness. ** We speak that wc do know, and testily that wc have 
seen. Here the ellipsis is n^.anifestly improper, and ousht to be supplied : 
as, ** We speak that toliich we do know, and testify that tonich we have seen.'' 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the pronoun ? Can this cllipsii 

be properly used at all times 1 

4. 

" His reputation and his estate were '' He is not only sensible and learned, 

both lost by gaming." II.) but is religious too." (2.) 

" This inielligeuce not onlv excited " Tlie Chinese language contains an 

our hopes, but fears too.'' (2.) immense number of words 3 and 

" His conctuct is not scandalous.; and who would learn them must pos- 

tJiat is the best can be said of it." sess a great memory." (2.) 

(8.) " By presumption and by vanity, we 

" This was the person whom calumny provoke enmity, and we incur 

had greatly abused, and sustained contempt." (1.) 

the miusuce with singular pa- " In the circumstances I was at that 

tience." (2.| time, my troubles pressed heaWlj 

''He disco verea some qualities in the upon me." (4.) 

youth of a disagreeable nature, " He bad destroyed his constitution, 

and to him wore wholly unac- by the very same errors diai so 

countable." (2.) many have been destroyed." 

'* The captain had several men died 
in his ship of the scurvy." (2.) 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances : " The mar. 
was old and crafty j" that is, " The man was old, and the man was crafty." 
" She was young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is, " She was young, she 
vi-as beautiml. and she was gooa." '' Thou art poor, and wretched, and mis- 
erable, and blind, and naked." If we would fill up the ellipsis m the last 
sentence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of tlie adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one property above the rest, 
that property must be placed last, and the ellipsis supplied 3 as, ** She is 
young; and beautiful, and she is eood." ~ 

" I went to see and hear him,'° that is, " I went to see, and I went to hear 
him." In this instance, there is not only an ellipsis of the governing verb, / 
went, but likewise of the sign of the innnitive mood, which is governed by it. 

DOf did, havtf Had, shall, toill, may, mieht, and the rest of tlie auxiliaries of 
the compound tenses, are frequently used alone, to spare the repetition of the 
verb-j as, "He regards his word, but thou cost not ;" that is, " dost not regard 
it." "We succ^ded, but they did not;" "did not ^cceed." "I have 
learned my task, but thou hast not ;" " hast not learned." " They must, and 
tliey shfdl be punished ;" that is, " tliey must be punished." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the verb ? Suppose we wish to 
point out one property above the resti How are the auxiliaries sometimes 
usedt 

5. 
' He is temperate, he is disinterested, "Perseverance in laudable pursuits 
he is benevoltot ; he b an orna- will reward j^l «ur toils, and wiB 

' xnent to his fam^y, aada credit to produce effects beyond our calcu 

his profession." {5.) . lation." (7.) 

'^ Genuine yirtbe supposes our^benev- ,"It is happy for us, when we earn 
olence to be strengthened, and to cakniy and deliberately look back 

be confirmed by pnneiple." (6. ) on t\ve past, and can quietly antici 

_■ pate the future." (7.) 

^'^'^— *— "- " -'»'^ p-i^^—^^.^^— — .— ^~— 1^^— III III ■ III I 1 1 I I I II, 

(I.) fi«!)w(' a irmnooa. (2.> »i»m a pmnoiin. <3.) " Mctf—fAaf." (4.) Itserl two wortt 

l».) Re/ect »'.a ««orl«. airf im/rri ^lA. (6.) Reirri rvrn vn^rj^ f- j |li.}|«t one word 
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' The sacrifices of virtue will not only of virtue/ not oiilv would they es- 

be rewarded hereafter, but recom- cape innumerable daaeers, bul 

rensed even in this life. (I.) command respect from Uie licen- 

tbose possessed of any office, tious themselves." (2.) 
resigned their former commis- ''Charles was a man of learning, 

sioa. (2.) knowledge, and benevolence; 

'' If young persons were determined and^ what is still more, a true 

to conduct themselves by the rules Christian.'' (S.) 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following manner: "H9 spoke 
and acted wisely j" that is, "He spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." 
" Thrice I went and offered my service 'j* that is, '' Thrice I went, and thrice 
I offered my service." 

How is the ellipsis of the adverb used 7 

6. 
' The temper o,f him who is always m " How a seed grows up into a tree, 
the bustle of the worid, wiU be and the muid acts upon the body, 

often ruftled, and be often dis- are mysteries whicn we cannot 

turbed."(3.) explain." (5.) 

' We often commend imprudentlv, as " Verilv tliere is a reward for the 
well as censure imprudently." (4.) rignteous. There is a God that 

judgeth in the earth." (5.) 

7. Tlie ellipsis of the preposUion,9a well as of the verb, is seen in tlie follow- 
mg tnstaures : " He went mto the abbeys, haMs, and public buildings ;" that 
is, ' He went into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the 
pubfic biildings." " He also went . through all the streets add lanes of the 
eity }" that is, ** through all the streets, and throuj?fa all the lanes," &c. '' He 
spilce to every man and woman there ;" that is, ''to every man and to every 
woman." " This day, nej# month, last year 3" that is. " On this day, in the 
next month, in the last year.^ " The Lord do that whicn seemeth him good f' 
that -is, " wnich seemeth to him." 

^Vill you give an example of the ellipsis of the preposition and the verb 7 

7. 
" Changs are almost continually eins smiled at what they blushed 

takm^ place^ in men and in man- Before." (5,.) 

ners, m opinions and in customs, " They are now reconciled to what 
' in private fortunes and public they could not formerly be 

conduct." (5.) (3.) prompted, by any considera- 

** A verse either to contradict or blame, tions." (d. ) 

the too complaisant man goes " Censure is tto tax which a man pays 

alone with the manners that pre- the public for being eminent." {p.) 

v^lx (d*) . . ** Reflect on the state of human life. 

" By t&is habitual indelicacy, the vir- and the society of men as mixeo 

with good and, with evil." (5.) • 

8. '^Vhe ellipsis pf the confunetion is as follows : " They confess the power, 
wisdom, goodness, and love of their Creator 3" that is, " the power, and wis- 
dom, ancTgoodness, and love of." &c. ^' Though I love film. I do not flatter 
him ;" that is, " Thougli I love him, fet I do not flatter him." 

Will you g^ve an example ofthe ellipsis of a conjunction 7 

8. 

" In all stations and eonditions, the " Religious persons are often unjustly 
important relations take place, of represented as persons df rofp&n' 

masters and servants, and hus- tic character, visionary notions, 

bands and wives, and parents and unacquainted with the worlds unfit 

children, and brothers and friends, to live in it." (1.) 

and citizens and subjects." (6.) "No rank, station, dignity of birth, 

' Dei»tituteu.Qf principle, he r^arded possessions, exempt men froni 

neither his tamdy, nor his friends, contributing their share to public 

nor his reputation." (4.) utility." (7!) 

9. The dlipsis of the inttrfeetion 
times used ; as, " Oh, pity and 

(1 J.IiwrtlkiM wonb. /2jJii*er1 twowonb. (3.) R^eet two words. <4.> ftajuct «w wwd 



Hon H not very common : it, however, is some- 
shame !" that is, '' Oh, pity ! oh, shame !" 
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As the ellipsis oceurs in almest every leiiteiiee in the En^ish Itteaage, 
■ixmerous ocamples of it might be given 5 but only a few ntore ean be ad- 
mitted here. 

In the following instance, there is a very considerable one : ** He will oflea 
argue , that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from 
one nation 3 and if another, from another ;" thai is, '' He will often argue, 
that if this iwrt of our trade were well cultivated, we should geun from one 
nation ; and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain 
ficom another nation.'' 

The following instances, thouefa short, contain much of the ellipsis : " Wo 
IS me j" i. e. " wo is to me." ^* To let blood j" i. e. " to let out ^)lood." " To 
let down ;" i. e. '' to let it fail or slide down.'' ** To walk a mile >" i. e. '' to walk 
through the' space of a mile." " To sleep all night j" i. e. " to sleep thnMtfh 
all the night." ** To go a fishing 5" '' To go a hunting ;" i. e. '' to ep on a fiw- 
iog voysLge or business j" ** to eo on a hunting party." ** I dine aX two 
o'clock f°i. e. " at two of the crock." " By sea, by land, on shore ;" 1. e. 
** by the sea, by the land, on the shore." 

What is said of .the ellipsis of the mteijection ? 

9. 
* Oh, my father ! Oh, my friend ! how ** Oh, piety ! virtue ! how insensible 
great has been my ingratitude 1" have I been to your charms I" (2.) 

10. Tlie exantples'that ioHow are produced to show the impropriety of ellip- 
sis in some particular cases. '* The land was always possesseo, during pleasure, 
by those intrusted with the command ;" it should be^ '' those pertons mtruste 1 f 
or, " tl'ose to/10 were intrusled." ** If he had read rerther, he would have (6 md 
several of his objections miefat have been spared ;" that is, ** he would Lave 
found that several of his oEgections," &c. "Thete is nothmg.men are mora 
deficient in, than knowing their own characters ;" it ought to oe, ** nothing m 
wftich men," and. ** than in knowing." " I scarcely know any part of natural 
philosophy woula yield more variety and um;" it should be, "tokkh would 
yield," &c. ** In the temper of mind he was uien ;" that is. '' in whach he then 
was." " The little satisfaction and consistency (p be founa in most of the sys- 
tems of divinity I have met with, made me betake myself to" the sole reading o| 
tlie Scriptures ;" it oOfiht to be, *f vpkich ore to be found," and tohich I have mel 
wiJi." " He desired they might go to the altar together, and jointly retun 
their thanks to whom only they were due ;" that is, " to him to whoin/' ^. 

" Then is nothing men are more deficient in, than m knowing their ovb 
characters." Will you correct this sentenoe T 

10. 

" That is a ptoperty most men have, " Most, if not all, the royal fam^* had 

or at least may attain." (S. ) quitted the place." (2.) 

" Why do ye that which is not lawful " By these happy labors, they who som 

to do on the sabbath days V 12.) and reap, wi3 vejoice together.*' 

** The show bread, which is not lawful to (4. ) 

eat, but for the priests alone." (S.) 



Corresponding with Murray's Onunmar, 
RULB XXU 

All the parts of. a sentence should correspond to each 
other : a regular and dependent constructumy through^ 
outy should oe carefully preserved. The following sen^ 
tence is, therefore^ inaccurate : "He was more be- 
loved, but not so much admired, as Cinthio." It 
should bcy " He was more beloved than Cinthio, but 

not so much admired." 

— «■''■■■-■ 

(I .) R^ecl niK i>nrJ. (2. ) !ii<frt nr# viv»rd. (3. ) tntnt «»W wnrdi^ (4.) hnrt tw» 
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11i« flnt ezampte midar thii rale pfeients a moit irregular eoniinietion, namaly, 

* He waa moro belored us Cinthio." The wordi mor§ and so wmek are Tery improp- 

trly itated as haring the aame regimen. In correcting inch ■enteocei, it ii not 

neoeiMiry to idppljr the latter ellipf ii ; because it cannot lead to any diieorduit or 

improper conattuction, and the aupply would often be harsh or ineleganL 

Ai the Slat Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it may^ at the firat riew, 
appear to be too general to.be uaeful* But, by ranging under it a number of aen- 
tencea peculiarly eonatmcted, we ahall perceire that It la ealculated to ascertain the 
true grammatical conatruction of many modea of ezpreasion, which none of the 
particular rulea can aufficiently explain. 

*' Thia dedication may aerve for almoat any book, that haa. ia, or ahall be ^ubliah- 
ed ;** it oujrht to be, ** that haa been, or ahall be published." " He waa ^ided bv 
intereats aiwaya different, aometiraea contrary to, thoae of the community ; " dif- 
ferent fiwn;" or, "aiwaya different from those of the community, and aometimea 
ootttrarr to them.*' "Will it be urged that theae booka ate aa old, or evea 
older than tradition?" the worda "aa old," and "older." cannot have a com- 
mon regimen j it ahonid be, ** as old aa tradition, or eren older.'* " It requirea few 
talents to which most m jn are not bom, or at least may not acquiro ;" " or which, 
at least, they may not acquire." " The court of chancery frequently miticates ami 
breaks the teeth of the common law." In this construction, the first vero is said 
to mitiaate the teeth of the common law," which is an evident solecism. ** Miti- 
gates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have been grammaticaL 

" They presently grow into good humor and good language towards the crown ;" 
^*^w into good langua^."is very improper. ** There is never wanting a set of 
evil instruments, who, eitaer out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre, art 
always readyt" &c. We say properly. ** A man acts out of mad seal," or, " out of 

Srivats hatred ;" but we cannot say, if we would speak English, " he aeU out of 
Ith^ Ittclre." " To double her kindness and caresses of me :" the word JkmtfMaa 
requires to be followed by either to or Jvr, and cannot be construed with the prep- 
osition o/. "^everwas man so teaaed. or suffered half the uneasinesSfaa I have 
done this evening :" the first and third clauses, namely, " never was man so teased," 
** as I have done this evening," cannot be joined without an impropriety ; and to con- 
nect the second and third, the word that must be substituted for aa ; *' or, suffered 
half the uneasineaa that I have done ;" or elae, " half ao much uneaaineaa aa I 
have Buffered." 

The first part of the following aentenee abounda with adverbs, and those such aa 
are hardly consistent with one another ; " How mueh sower the reformation of this 
degenerate age ia ahnost uttsri$ to be deapaired of, we may yet have a more com- 
fortable proapect of future timea." The aentenee would be more correct in the 
following form ; " Thouf^h the reformation of thia degenerate age is nsarlff to be 
despaired of," &c« 

"Oh! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor mv life with the bloodthirsty; 
in whose hands is wickedness, and tikatr riglit hand is full of gifts." As the passage 
introduced by the copulative conjunction oitif, was not intended as a continuation 
of the principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, 
the relative tbhoss should have been used instead of tne possessive their} namely, 
** and whose right hand is full of gifls." 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him." There aeems to be 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a double capacity, 
performing at the same time the offices both of the nominative and objective cases. 
" Neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things," &c. would 
have been regular. 

" We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those imagea 
which we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and viaion." It ia 
very proper to say. ** altering and compoundinjf those images which we have once 
received, into all ue varieties of picture and vision ;" but we cannot with propriety 
say, ** retaining them into all the varietiea ;" and yet, according to the manner in 
which the words arc ranged, thia conatruction is unavoidable : fbr tetaininffj ofternv, 
and eompounding are partieiplea, each of which e<^ually refera to and govema the 
aubsequont noun, those imagea { and that noun, again, is necessarily connected with 
the fbUowing preposition, tnto. The construction might easily have been rectified, 
by disjoining the participle rstamti^ from the other two participles, in this way : 
" We have the power of retaining those images which we have once received, and 
of altering and compounding them into all tto varietiea of picture and viaion s" or, 
perhaps, better thus : " We have the power of retaining^ altering, and compounding 
those images which we have once received, and of forming tliem into all the varie- 
ties of picture and vision.*' 

Why is the first example tinder this rule inaccurate T ** This d^ication mi^ 
serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be published " WOl yoa 
tio'nt out the inaccuracies in this s^entence, and correct them T 

16 • 
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''Seven) aheratioBs and 

hone been made to the work." (l.V 

''The first proposal was essentially 
different, and inferior to the sec- 
ond." (2.j 

" He is more bold and active, but not 
so wise and studious as ois com- 



panion." (3.) 



* Thou hearest the sound of the wind, 
but tliou canst not tell whence it 
eometh, and whither it goeth." 

' Neither has he, nor any other per- 
sons, suspected so much dissunu- 
laUon." (4.) 

''The court of France or Enriand 
was to have been the umpire." {p.) 

'•' In the reign of Henry H, all foreign 
commodities were plenty in Eng- 
land." (6.) 

' There is no talent so usefiil towards 
success in business, or which puts 
men more out of the reach or ac- 
cidents, than that quality gener-. 
ally possessed by persons of coo. 
temper, and is^ in common lan- 
guage, called discretion." (7.) 

" The first project was to short^i dis- 
course, by cutting polysyUablea 
into one." fS.) 

"I shall do all I can to persuade 
others to take the same measures 
for their cure which I have. (9.^ 

"The greatest masters of critical 
learning difier among one an- 
other." 

" Micaiah said. If thou certainly return 



m peace. 



hath not the Lord 



"I 



spoken by me." (10.) 
do not supf^ose, that we Britons 
want a genius, more than the 
rest of our neighbors." (10.) 
"The deaf man whose ears were 
opened, and his tongue loosened, 
doubtless glorified the great Phy- 
sician." (ll.) 



" Gmves, fields, wad mtadawg tae, al 
any season of the year, pleasant 
to look upon 'y but never so muck 
as in the opening of the spring.'' 

" The multitude rebuked them, beem»st 
they should kcMi their peace." 

" The intenti<ms of scnne of these fAA 
losophers, nay, of many, miffii 
and probably were good." (13.) 

" It was an unsuccessfiiTundertaking 
which, although it has failed, is ne 
objection at afl to an enterprise m 
ml concerted." (14.) 

"The reward is his due, and it has al 
ready, or will hereaf\te be given 
to hun." (16.) 

" By intercourse with wise and expe- 
rienced persons, who know tiae 
worid, we may imptyve and rub 
off the rust of^apnvate and retiF- 
ed education." (16.) 

"Sincerity is as vahiaDle, and eves 
more valuable, than knowledge." 
(17.) 

" No person was ever so perplexed, or 
sustained the mortifications, as he 
has done to-day." (18.) 

"The Romans gave not only th 
fireedom of the city, but capacity 
for employments, to several towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany." 
(19.) '^ 

" Such writers have no other standard 
- on which to form themselves, ex- 
cept what chances to be fashiona- 
ble and popular." (20.) 

" Whatever we do secretly, shall he 
displayed and heard in the dear- 
est light" (21.) 

"To the happiness of possessing a 
P|Miion or so uncommon merit, 
Boethius soon had the satisfaction 
of obtaining the highest honor his 
country comd bestow." 



(L) <• rM» worJk JkewnMiMii.»ae. 
Imii JUff.* (4.) larri ** Aom.* 

uid'^ttAiBA." ja '*lifrtdueb»t--towrtb^e!Mmlhliik» 
Wt one wanL Q ' .) lata! two WKmli, and iwcet em. ri2.XlDMrt 

(IT.) «*«t WuwMb*! «>mL» <I8.) Imrt <^ta»» for ** 



. ,**mrtktitf.» {ii.)**fikm»ifvU» a)lBnrt^nwn« 



(Sl) Imota putidsle. (la) Bft> 

f^fo." (lS.)Iiiiert"A«wten.* 

(IS.) End wltt>, «* antf mi cgf «f rwl.* 

,» iad end wHb <* - ^" - - 



PROSODY. 



pBOfODT c insists of two parts : the former teacheft the true pro* 
vuHciATioN of words, eompriatn^ acckht, ^uantitt, ■■phasii« 
PAvaXy and tovk ; the latter, the laws of vERSiriCATioir 



OP PRONUNCIATION 

OF ACCENT. 
AccEiTT is the laying of a peculiar stress of tbe voice on a certain letier or 
syllable in a word, that it may be beUer heard than the rest, or distingui^ied 
voin them 3 as, in the word pnenone. the stress of the voice must be on the 
letter u, and second syllable none, which take the accent. 

OP QUANTITY. 

Tlie quAHTiTT of a syllable is that time which is occupied in pronoundog 
A. It is considered 1.011G or short. 

^ A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel, which oeca 
sions it to be slowly joined in pronunciation with the following letier ; 9AffdUy 
taUf mdddy hdme./eahtre. 

A syllable is snort, when the accent is on the consonant, which occasions 
the vowel to be quickly joined to the succeeding letter ; as, dnlf b&imitj K&ngir, 

A long syllable generally requires double Uic time of a short one in pro- 
nouncing it ; thus mate and ndie should be pronounced as slowly again as 
mat VD/inSt. 

OF EMPHASIS. 

Ry XMPBASI8 is meant a stronger and luller sound of voice, by which wv 
distffiguish some word or words on which we design to lay a partieular stress, 
and to show how the^ affect Uie rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatie 
words must be distmguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a 
greater stress. 

OF PAUSES. 

Pausks or EK8T8, in speaking[ and reading, are a total cesMtioo of the 
voicO, during a perceptible, and, m many cases, a mOasuivble space of tune. 

OP TONES, 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses, consisting in the modu- 
lation of the voice, the notes or vanatious which we employ m the expiession 
of our sentiments. 

OF VERSIFICATION. 

VsBsiriCATioN is the arrangement of a certam nonber and variety of 
syRables, aecordmg to certam laws. 

RarHX is the correspondence of the fast sooadof one veise to the last 
sound of another. 



WhathntMdr? Row nndi men fine don tlw pramacMlQn of • 

Wtatb MMBt? What b tto Mtfllftrof • ■?»• !«»■«. wUabto oeeopy, than after! mw 7 WhatbM. 

Witol Wten b avowal oniyTIaftelonif When phw.? WlBtfawBa««? WbataTtloi«? Wint 

ij^? Oiv«aamSllld^wBb. b wnifiutlaa ? wliat b rtryva? 



iS8 LNGLlSlf GKAiniAK. 

OF POETICAL FEET. ' , 

A certain nuiiiocr of svllables connected form a foot. They are caUed/eet, 
because it is by their aid that the voice, as it were, steps along through the 
verse in a measured pace. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three syllables, and are 
reducible to eight kuids--lbur of two ajrHables, and four of three— as follows x 

DISSTLLAttLX. TRISTLLABLK. 

A Trochee, — vy A Dactyl, — . vy vy 

An Iambus, \^ — > An Amphibrach, vy — v^ 

A Spondee, — — An Anapcest, ^ v^ — 

A Pyrrhic >^\^ A Tribrach, \^ \^ \^ 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unaccented | as, 
" HfttefiU, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the latter accented $ as, 
«B«tr&y, consist." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented} as, "The pAle 
mMn.'^ 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented j as, " Co thd tsui 
tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter unaccented ; as, 
'<UbOr«r,p6sslbl<(.'' 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, and the middle 
one accented ; as, '' D^IghtAU, dom^tic.'^ 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and the last accented ; 
as, ** Contnlvtoe, acc^ui^ce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, '' Num^rSbld, conquerable." 

Some of these may be denominated mincipal feet, bb pieces of poetry may 
be wholly or chiefly formed of any of them. Such are liie Iambus, Trochee 
Dactyl, and Anaptest. The otllers may be termed secondary feet, because 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to improve the verse. 



PUNCTUATION 

PuHCTUATiov 18 the art of dividing a written composition into sen 
tencei, by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the difTerent 
pauses wlucli the sense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon, a pause double 
that of the comma ; the Colon, double tnat of the semicolon ; ana the Period, 
double that of the colon. _^. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence which, thoosh very 
closely connected in sense and construction, require a pause between tnem. 

Rule 1.— With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of which it 
is composed, have so near a relation to each other^ that, in general, no points 
are re(]|uisite^ except a full stop at the end of it ; as, " The fear of the Lord is the 
becrinnmg of -wisdom." " Every part of nature swarms with living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one^ and the nominative case 
is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, may admit of a pause unmediately 
before the verb 3 as, '' The eood taste of the present age, nas not allowed us 
to neglect the cultivation of the English language." ** To be totally indif- 
ferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 

What coBirtitalai a poetieil Ibot, and why b it ■> Wbat b punehntion ? What doat Qie ramna 
canal? Of how maay ajrtlablai do poetieil feet eon> renroKnt? ftiemBiooloB?' fbeeolOB? flie period? 



■fat ? How many kinidt of feet are there, and what Hiw is the comna wed ? 

amtli^? WhatiaaTrocbee? anlambm? aSpoB* ** The fear o( the Lord iatbab^nnioc of wiidom.** 

imi aPjnrtue? aDaoM? an Amphiferadi ? an Does tfahienteneenkqnira a nauw in it? Will jna 

AaapMt? aTiibneh? Will fou (dvs an exampla si** the rnl* far tentaneea of thie kind ? <<Tb*nid 



ofaadi? Which aw tailed j w mdf &fmt r Whldr Uata of the fmNat eio haa not allowed at to M^eel 
" — f Why* thecaltivatioBef the Badl^tAMMi,** DeaelWe 
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RuLK 2.— Wbeu Uic coiin«ctioii of the difiereut parts of a simple sentence. 




unimportant, the comma is better omitted ; as, ** Flattery is certainly per- 
nicious." ** There is ntrdy a pleasure in beneficence/' 

RuLK 3.—- When two or more nouns occur in Uie same construction, they 
arc parted by a comma ; as, *' The husband, wife, and children, suffered ex- 
tremely." ** They took away their furniture, clothes, and stock m trade." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard to two nouns closed 
connected by a conjunction ; as, " Virtue ana vice form a strong contrast to 
each other." '' Libertines call religion bi^try or superstition." If the parts 
connected are not short, a comma ma^ be mserted, thoof h the conjunetion is- 
expressed j as, " Romances may be said to be miserable raapsodies, or danger- 
ous incentives to evil." 

Rule 4.-- Two or more adjecUves, belonging to the same substantive, are 
likewise separated by commas ; as, " Plam, honest truth wants no artincial 
covering." " David was a brave, wise, and pious man." 

But two adjectives immediately connected W a conjunction, are not tepa- 
v'ated by a comma; as, ** Truth is fairimd artless." "We must be wise or 
foolish : there is no medium." ^ 

Rule 5.~-Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, and im- 
mediately^ foUowm^ one another, are also separated by commas ; as, *' Virtue 
supports in adversity, moderates in prosperity." ** In a letter we may advise, 
vxhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediate^ connected by a conjunction, are an exception to the 
nile ; as, ^* The study of natural history expands and elevates the mmd." 

Two or more participles are subject to a.similar rule and exception. 

Rule 6.*«Two or more adverra immediately succeeding each other, must 
be separated by commas j as, " We are feariully, wonderfially framed." ** Wo 
must act prudently, steaddy, and vigorously." 

When iwo adverbs are joined by a conjunetion, they are not parted by a 
comma j as, " Some men sin deliberately astd presumptuously." 

Rule 7. — ^When participles are followed by sometning that depends upon 
•.hem, they are generally separated from the rest of the sentence by coomias : 
as, '* The king, approvmg the plan, put it m execution." '' His talents, yS^rmea 
forgretU intermseSf cpwd not fail of rendering him conspicuous." 

Rule 8.— When a conjunction is parted by a phrase or sentence from the 
verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase nas usually a comma ftt each 
extremity j as. ** They set out eariy, ano^ before the dawn of day, arrived at 
the destined place." , 

Rule 9.— -Expressions in a direct address are separated from the rest of 
the sentence by commas ; as, " My son, cive me thy heart." '^ I am obliged 
to you, myfrunds, for your many favors/' 

KULE i0.r—The case absolute, and the infinitive mood absolute, are sepa* 
rated by commas from the body of the sentence ; as, ** His /other djring, he 
succeeaed to the estate." ''At length, their mmistry performed, and race well 
nm, they left the world in peace." '' To confess the truth, I was much ui 
fault." 

Rule 11.— Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other nouns in the 
same case, by way of explication or illustration, when aceompanted y/nth ad- 
juncts, are set ofi" by commas ; as, " Paul, the apostle of the €rentiles, was 

•rateneo idmit of a panie ? ff lo, where, and what is ilate what jmntt ahoold be placed is thii a mt a oti B , 
the rale / ** I noieniber with gratitade hb goodnea and the rale fin- it ? State the exeeptJou. 



tome.* Wi:I yoo ilate >ow this watenoe iboald be ** The king appnyring the plan, pot it te( 

pditted, and the hile far it ? WUl jon rtate the ez« Will jrou ataTe how tliia Kjptence ■hooldibe polnlid, ud 

eepiiontotbiarare? flie rule for It ? 

■* Plain hooeft trutli wants no artificial eovenng." " Tbejr aet oai early aadbaftira the dawa of day nr • 

Win nm afaite how this lentence dwaid be pointed, rived at the deatined pkee." Will jpon abit* Ihe rub 

Btti therale for it? What exception it there to this Cor pointing thia ■entencr, and olhen of a daflar 

flile? *'Virtne mpportsin adveiwty, moderates in kind? • 

BRMpertty." Win yott state how this sentence dwald '•« Mr son glv« me fhj hoari." What b flw nde 

ta pr'inted, and the rule for it 7 State the eitceptloai far pninting this sentence ? 

w th s rule. *^al the apeaae of the Otatilce was amliint 

>* -Ve an fanrfullf , weaderfullr made.*^ Will yoe fcr Ms Mel aodkaowledge.** Will foa flMehew 

»*1 
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eminent for his zeal uid kaowledfe.'' " The batteifly, duM of Um 
flatten in the sun." 

But if such nouns are single, or only Ibrm a proper naoM, Ikey are aot di* 
vided : as, " Paul the aposue/' '' Tm enperor Antoninot wfole an exoetteal 
book.'^ 

Ruts 12.— Simple members of sentences, cooDected by eonipafathres, an 
for the most part oistinguisbed by a comma ; as, '' As the hart panieth after 
the water-brooks, so doth my sow pant aAer thee.'' " BeUer is a dinner of 
herbs with love, t/ion a stalled ox and hatred with it.'' 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the connna is, in fBOM* 
ral, belter omitted 3 as, ''How much Utter is it to^ wisdom than geldP' ^ 

RuLS 13.—- When words are placed in opposition to each other, or with 
some marked variety, they require to be distmyiished by a comma } as, 

** Thoagh d«^i yet clear ; though gantle, yet net dall | 
Stroof , witMttt rage ; withont o'edhnrmg, fhlL" 

'' Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found not only in onieo 
with, but in oppositmn to, the views and conduct of one another.'^ 

Sometimes, when the woid with which the last preposition agrees, is nngfe. 
It is better to omit the comma before it; as, ** Many states were in allianc« 
wthjamd under the protection ^Rone.'' 

'' The same rule and restriction most be appfied when two or more noons 
wftor to the same preposition ; as, '' He was composed both under the tfareat- 
•tting, and at the approach. <^ a cruel and lingering death." 

RuLS 14.-*^ renmikable expression, or a short observation, s om ew ha t in 
the manner of a quotation, may be fMoperly marked imth a comma ; as, '' It 
hurts a man's pride to say, I do not know." '' Phrtareh calb lying, the ^cu 
•f slaves." 

RvLB 15.— Relative pronou n s are connective words, and generally adnnt 
a comma before them; as, ''He preaches sublimely, teko fives a sober, 
ricfateous, and pious life." 

J3ut when two mend>ers or phrases are closely connected by a relative, re* 
atraininr the {jcneral notion of the antecedent to a particular sense, the comma 
should be onutted ; as, " SelAdenial is the sacrifice winch virtue must make." 

lie fifteenth rale apulies eoiully to cases in which the reladve is not ex- 
nrassed, but understood; as. '^It was firom piety, warm and unafi*ected, that 
us morals derived strei^th." 

RuLX 16.^— A sitaiple member of a sentence, contamed within another^ or 
following another, must be distinguished by a comma ; as. *' To improve time 
whilst we are blessed with health, will smooth the bed or ric^ess.^' '' Yeiy 
often, while we are complaining of the vanity and the evils tff bnmtei life, we 
make that vanityr, and we increase those evib." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other are very closely connected^ 
the comma is unnecessary ; as, ** Revelation tells us bow we may attain hap* 
piness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its governing veib, with several 
words between them, those words should genera^ have a comma at the end 
ef them t as, ** It ill becomes good and wise m^, to oppose and degrade one 
another." 

Several verbs m the mfinitive mood, having* a common dependence, and 
succeeding one another, are also divided by commas ; as, " To relieve the indi- 
gent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
are humane and noble empbyments." 

Ruts 17^— Whmi the veib tobeh followed by a verb in the hxfinhive mood, 
which, by transposition, might be made the nommative case to it, the former 

tthw^MUiJ M be pototed, aat On ittto ttr it> ridrtBOH ind vkm Uk." WIM |m laiB iMnMUf 

•JatetartpuiMhaAw the miathmkt woieA aMteiM»«lioiildbepoiiilid,aBda»ittieferK? ~*^ 



■J Hal put after tbce.* How ■kooM thk Hnteaoe voattetewbentlaeeoBiBmhoalilw omittid? Dan 



lytulijil, and whet to the rule fbr tt? ihb rale tjgf^j to CHeTb irUck the ntaUve b ea. 



■virriKMldtfanMntBDeeben>iaM,aBdw1iBt lethf <*To hnprore tee whikl we are UchbA wHh 
rale fcr it? Stele the txeeodim to this rale. *'n health will tBDOOfhOe bad orllckhC|l.» BbwApsU 
h«to a aeiih pride IB «qr I de aet feMw." How ^swnteneebeptdiitolMd what to Uw ndtSvl' 



dwoU tkia MBtoMe be pointed, and wlwt to the rale Wmfnaiia^AtheezeefitfiMtbflihnito? 
ftr it> "HeiinadMe «aM!inelrw1«> li«« • inbar 



if feaerally ieparatad fimn the latter veifo hy a coiwBas as, "The meat ob- 
▼KNU remedy is, to withdraw from all associations with bad meo.'' " Tbm 
fiftt and most obvious remedy against the infectiooi is, to withdraw from aU 
assoeiations with bad men." 

RuLX 18j>— When acyuncts or circumstances are of importance, and <^eii 
when the natural order of them is inverted, diey may be set off by commas i 
as," Virtue must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daoly and repeated exertions/' " Vices, like shadows, towards the evening 
of life, grow great and monstrous." 

Rule 19.F«Wliere the vevb is undersleod, a comma may often be properly 
introduced. This is a general rule, which, besides comprising some of the 
preceding rules, will appljr to many cases not determined by any of them } 
as, " From law arises secority 3 from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, knowl- 
'edre." 

Rule 20.^«The words nau^jTihiee, again, first, ueondlyf formerly , hdio. 
lastly, onct more, above all, omnt contfwru,in tne nextvlace, m short, and all 
other words and phrases c^ the same kinj, must generally be separated from 
the Gootezt by a comma. * - 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence mto two dr move 
parts, not so dosely connected as those which are separated b^r a comma, nor 
yet so little depenoent on each other as those which are distinguished by a 
colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used when the preceding member of the sen- 
tence does not of itself give a complete sense, but depends on the following 
clause ; and sometimes when the sense of that member would be complete 
without the concluding one 5 as in the following instance : " As the desire of 
approbation^ when it works according to reason, improves the amiable part of 
our species in every thinf thai is lan&ble ; so nothing is more destructive to 
them when it is governed by vanity and folly." 

OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, less conbec^ 
od than those which are separated by a semicolon ; but not so mdependent as 
separate, distinct sentences. 

The colon may be properly applied in the three following cases >— 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but followed by soma 
supplemental reniark, or Airther illustration of the subject: as. ** Nature felt 
her mability to extricate herself from the consequences or guih : the gospel 
reveals the plan of divine interpoaiUon and sud.'' 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a stOl greater pause is 
necessary, m order to mark the connecting or coadiiduig sentiment j as, ** A 
divine Legislator, utterin; his voice from heaven ; an almighty Governor, 
stretcliiiv forth his arm to punish or reward^ mforming us of perpetual rest 
prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indignation and wrtuh awaiting 
the wicked : these are the considerations which overawe the world, whi^ 
simport intecrit^, and check guilt." 

3. The colon is commonly used when an example, a quotation, or a speech 
is introduced ; as, " The jSoriptnres ffive us an amiable rapresentalion of th« 
Deity, m these words t ' God is love? " 



OF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and independent, and not cooneded in 
strnction with the ibllowing sentence, it is marked ^th a Period. 



, tobfMMumfidjbtowitlidnvfnNDan and wbat isfbe mte Airit? « Ht'tand . . 

motatiomwiuumdmtn.* wni no iMb Ivm tkb Im orarTklned richM." Win yoa ■teto kow 
AmM be jMHiled, US the ml* Am- it? tnoedumUbe pofaited.uid tteralel(n-lt? 



'VlenlilnibiS9w«iNnipd»4lM«fniBfaf lifergrow Wtao to the MnlorWB wed? Wb«n h At i 
matind ■MHtroM.'* Win yen civs the rala far Ion wed ? la wfait dirae aim nay (to oalaa 



I moDRroiM.'' will yen nve me rale far ton wed ? n wiat Oirae 

thie HBlBDea^aad apnl* it? **Froin law proparhr applied ? 

■ntv from weoil^MHMity from earioaitr When Uttw period and? 

kani^edca." How ibmld m» <— upci be poJattti, tviut point flbnaM be used ? dive 
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Tb0 peried should be used after every abbreviated wofd ; 9S,M* S.; P. 8., 
N. B., A. D., 0. 8.y N. 8.y &c. „_.___ 

THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and incoherent writers, 
nay be introduced with pjtopneiy wheiae the sentence breaks off abruptly; 
where a significant pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected turn id 
the sentiment ; as, ** If thou art he, so much respected once— 4>ut, oh! how 
fallen! how d^praded !'' ___. 

INTERROGATION. 

A Note of Interro^;ation is used at the-end of an interrogative sentence i 
that is, when a c[uesUon is asked 3 as, " Who will accompany me 7" " Shalt 
we always be iheads ?" 



EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of Exclamation is applied to expressidns of sudden emotion, sur 
prise, joy, grief, &c., and also to mvocations or addresses 3 as. '' My fnend ! 
this conduct amazes me I" *' Bless the Lord, O my soul ! ana foiget not all 
bis ben^ts *" 

l^e interrpgatjon ^ad exclamation points are indeterminate as to their 
quantify or time^ and may be equivalent, in that respebt. to a semicolon^ 
a colon, or a penod, as the sense may require. They marK an elevation of 
the voice. 

PARENTHESIS. 
A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary information, or useful 
remark, introduced into the body of ar sentence obliquely, and whicn may be 
omitted without injuring the grammatical construction 3 as, 

" Know, then, this truth, (enooffh for man to know,) 
Virtue, alone, it happineea below," 

Hie iwienthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, and may be ae- 
companied with eveiy pomt which the sense wculd require if the parenthetical 
eharacters were omitted. 



IHreeHofu rtapeding the Use c^'' CAPITAL LETTERS. 

It isprojper to begin with a capital, 

1. The nrst word of every book, chapter, letl^, note, or any other piece of 
writing. 

2. The first word after a period, and, if the two sentences are totally mde- 
nendent, after a note of interrosation or exclamation. 

3. Thoai>p^l lotions of the Deity 3 as, Gbd, J^ovah, the Almighty, the 
Supreme Beingt the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the Holy Spirit. 

4. P-roper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, nvers, ships 3 as 
Geor^, York, the Strand, the ^ps, the Thames, the Seahorse! 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of {daces 3 as, Grecian 
Komaa, English, French, Italian, &.c. 

^ 6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or when it is in a 
direct form 3 as, " Always remember this ancient maxim : ' Know thyself.' " 

m.- c— ♦ ...^.^ ^e 1 1 ^1.- I :_ ..^*i^ ^ capital. 

Johnson's 




8. The first word of every Ime in poetiy. 

9. The pronoun /and the interjection O are written in capitals. 

Other words, besides the preceding, mav bepn with capitals, when they 
are remarkably emphatical, or the pnncipal subject of the composition. 

Wben naj the daah ba iotroduced with propdfKy ? tionjpoints Jeteraiimte u to their qwuititr or tine Y 

** W>o will veoonpanjr me ?^ What point thoald oe What is a paicntheiit ? Givean example in wbicb 

wmd at the end of this Mnienee ? it it uied with propriety. Shoold the voice be ek>««|. 

To what ia the note of ps^amation applied ? Give ed ordepreaed in pfrooaneiBga Baren*hceisi 

an exampla. ^ns (;« exclanalloii and iatcrroia- Wlieii iboultl capital lettcn b« uwd 7 



